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iSisTRicT OF coifNiiCTicuT,'lfo wfr ; 

JjE it remembered. That on the twenty-thhrd day of July, in 

the thirty-first year of the independence of the United States of 

. America, Koab Wbbstkr, Esq. of the said District, hath de<» 

posited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof he 

claims as author, in the Tvotds following, to trit : 

'<£lbmxvts of Useful Knowledge, vol. iii. Containing a His- 

" torical and Geographical Account of the Empires and States 

"in Europe, Asia, and Africa, with their Colonies. To 

'< which is added, a brief description of New Holland, txA 

" the principal Islands In the ]^acific and Indian Oceans. For 

» the use of schools. By Noah Webster, Esq-.'' 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the UnitesI 

States, intitled <<An Act for the encouragement of learning, 

by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Aa*. 

thors and Proprietors of such Copies, during the times thereia 

»ention©d." HENRY W. EDWARDS, 

Clerk ff the Dirtrict of Cwnecticut, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE Jirat and second -volumea of the Elements of 
Useful Knowledge, having been well received by my 
fellonv citizens J I harve com/died a third volume^ which^ it 
f « firesumedj vdll be/bund no less interesting than the fire^ 
ceding. In some resfiects^ it may be more interesting $ 
us the countries here described present innumerable subf 
jects of description^ which are not found in the United 
States, 

In this volume^ as in the former y I have endeavored to 
render the work tts^ful to the Student^ by interweaving^ 
with tofiografihical descrifiHon^ important histerieal facts^ 
which will serve to excite his curiosity ^ andfiromfU him to 
further inquiry. The young reader wants to know not 
only the position of a country^ and its present state j but 
the origin and progress of its settlement j its revolutions^ 
and in short the events to which it owes its character and 
condition, A bare enumeration of the latitude and longi^ 
tude qfaplace^ its boundaries^ magnitude and population^ 
is by no means the most useful part of Geographical 
Knowledge, 

To render the work as correct as pos^ble^ the best mod" 
sm treatises on Geography have been consulted, with 
several histories and travels. In the present revolutiona' 
ry state qf Europe, a compiler is sometimes embarrassed 
hy the uncertainty qf the fate of kingdoms-and states ; for 
while he is writing, a kingdom may be dismembered or 
mntdhilatedy and his account of it rendered incorrect, 1 
have however attempted to state the actual" condition of 
the several states in Europe^ at the commencement of the 
present year, -^ 

In this and the preceding volumes, the reader and stu^ 
dent will find a brief survey of the globe, and of the nations 
which inhabit it. Minute details are incompatible with the 
design of this work; they can neither be introduced into 
schoolsy nor would they be useful, if they could. The mt.%t 
Jiromne?u/e0ti4res of the earthy and the moat lnt€Te«t\r^5 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

fiicU reBfiecting the character and condition of its inhabit* 
ants^ selected with judgment^ and arranged witLmethod^ 
ere Jar the most suitable for young students^ as they in* 
terest the mindj ivithcut burdening the memory. 

In afeiv instances the common orthografihy is corrected^ 
by retrenching a sufierfluous letter. Thus the true prim^ 
itive sfielling of lether ajidfether^ which has been corrufit* 
ed in modem timesj by introducing a, is here restored^^^ 
On investigation^ I find that modem writers harve^ in ma" 
ny instances^ fierverted the pure orthografihy of our Ian* 
guagcy while the /tronunciation remains unchanged. ThU 
ha9 created a difference between- the orthografihy and firo* 
nunciatiouy which did not originally exists and which ought 
not to be fierndtted in our elegant language. Several ex* 
ftmfiles are mentioned in the Preface to my ComfiendiouM 
Dictionary. These errors may gradually be antendedf 
wthout inconvenience. 

Having been long fierfilexed with the discordant ofiinions 
rf English authors^ no two of whom agree in the orthogra* 
fihy <f wordsy I have resorted to an investigation of the 
primitive EngUsh^ as it was written before the JVbrman 
conguest^ with a view to ascertain what is right j and what 
is wrongs in the English booksy and to fix a standard of 
propriety^ on original principles. This examination will 
enable me to solve the doubts and reconcile the differences 
of opinion^ which have existed on this subject. This is a 
field which no English author has fully explored; and the 
practice of settling controverted points by the opinions of 
t/ifs or that writer of distinction^ has only multiplied dis* 
agreements^ and increased the embarrassments of the stU' 
dent. If my fellow citizens should approve of mypurposcy 
ttnd continue to afford me the liberal encouragement J 
have hitherto received^ I will endeavor to give them a 
more uniform^ and correct standard of writing than they' 
,yet possess. 

NbW'Havek, Jult, 1 806. 
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6 Elemcnu f^ Us^l J&t(mUt^e, 

an expanse of water called the Sea of Aaof. The Exit* 
ine is cohnected with the Mediterranean byniOTow 
straits, called the Bosphorus, and the Hellespolit) now 
called Dardanelles and the strsdt of Constantinople. 

5. TTie Egean Sea. The Egean Sea, or Archipelago^ 
is a deep Gulf or Bay of the Mediterranean, included 
between Asia and the Grecian territories. It is about 
350 miles in length, and from 100 to 150 in bredth. It 
receives the waters of the Euxine by the straits of Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus, and is crowded with islands, 
which were the birth places of Grecian sages, poets, 
and heroes. 

6. The Baltic Sea. The Baltic enters the Continent 
between Denmark on the south, and Norway and Swe- 
den on the north, in the 58th degree of north latitude, 
by a strait called Skagerrack. Then bending south- 
ward to the 5 4th degree, it embosoms Zealand^ Fu* 
nen and other islands; then winding round Sweden, 
it runs northward to the 65th degree pf latitude, pro* 
jecting north into the gulf of Bothnia, and east into 
the gulf of Finland. Its length is about 700 miles, and 
its greatest bredth about 250. 

7. The Red Sea. The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, 
enters the continent by the strait of Babelmandel, in 
the 12 th degree of north latitude, and runs to the 30th 
degree, where it approaches within 70 miles of the 
Mediterranean. It is about 1500 miles in lengthy but in 
general not more than one hundred and fifty in bredth. 
It separates Arabia from Egypt, and over this sea pass- 
ed the Israelites, when they left Egypt, under the 
guidance of Moses. 

8. 2^hc Casfiian Sea. In the heart of Asia is the 
Caspian, between the 37th and 47th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 48th and 53d of east longitude. Its 
length is nearly 700 miles, and its bredth from 200 to 
250. It receives the waters of several large rivers, 
among which is the Volga, the largest river in Eu- 
rope, but it has no outlet into the ocean. 

9. Other Seas. The White Sea is a deep Bay from 
the Arctic Ocean, on the northern border of Rudsia ; 
the Yellow Sea ig a lik^ bay on the .coast of China s and 

\' '- .. 
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tbe Okhosk on the northern coast of Asia. Of these, 
we have only general descriptions. 

10. Lake9 on the £aatern Continent. There are few 
Lakes on the Eastern Continent of a like magnitude 
with the large Lakes hi America. The Aral, in Asia, 
east of the Caspian, about 250 miles in length, and 
120 broad ; Baikal, in Siberia, 3120 miles in length and 
80 in bredth, are the principal. Numerous smaUer 
Lakes are mentioned in the description of the countries 
to which they belong. 

11. Gulf 9 and Bays. The Bay of Biscay forms a 
spacious recess on the western shore of France and the 
northern border of Spain. The Gulf of Lyons is a 
smaller recess on the southern shore of France, at the 
mouth of the Rhone. The Gulf of Venice, or Adri* 
atic Sea, is a deep recess of 450 miles in length, by 
about 100 in bredth, separating Italy from the ancient 
Greece, lUyricum and Dalmatia. 

12. The Persian Gulf TheGulfofPersia extends from 
the Indian Ocean about 600 miles into the Continent, 
between Arabia and Persia. It is from 150 to 180 
miles wide, and receives the celebrated rivers Euphra- 
tes and Tigris. The Gulfs of Siam and Tunkin deep- 
ly indent the southeastern shore of Asia; and innumera- 
ble smaller recesses of the land, too minute to deserve 
particular notice, diversify the shores of this Continent. 

13. Of the division of the £a9tem Continent, The 
Eastern Continent, has, from very ancient times, been 
described under three g^rand divisicms. Europe on the 
west, Asia on the east, and Africa on the south. 

EUROPE. 

14. Situation of Murofie, Europe is comprehended 
between the latitudes of 36 and 73 degrees north, and 
extends through about 70 degrees of longitude, from 
the 10th degree west to the 60th degree east of London. 

15. Boundaries of jK^^rq^e.— Europe is l^ounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the west ; by the Mediterranean 
on the south ; by the Northern or Arctic Ocean on the 
the north, and by the Hellespont, the Euxine Sea^ the 
ffcrers Don and Volga, and ^e \3T^)i3iS\ ^Aftxss&wag^ ^scw 
^e east 



16. Extern if Eurttfie* From the wettem cotet 
France, Spain and Li^xuiy to the Uralian Mountaitis, the 
tttmoBt length of £urope east and west is about 3200 
miles. From the Mediterranean on the south to the 
North Sea, the utmost bredth Is about 2300 miles. 

17. Chi^ MountainB in Eurofie. The highest moun« 
tains in Europe are the Alps, which form two immense 
chains, extending, in a semicircular form, from the 
Gulf of Genba, to the Adriatic, between Italy and Ger* 
many. 

18. Helvetian Mp*. The northern, or Helvfetian, 
chain, on which chiefly are situated the Swiss CantcMU^ 
contains a number of very elevated summits, among 
which are the Schreekhom or peak of terror ; the 
Grimsel, the Twins, and St. Gothard. These peaks 
elevate their inaccessible summits amimg the cloudis, and 
are covered with everlasting snow, 

19. Italian Mfia, The southern chain of thfe Alpa 
forms the northern barrier of Italy. Its principal peaks 
are Mont Rosa, Cervin, St. Bernard, and Bianc. Of 
tliese, Mont Blanc is the highest ; its altitude being about 
fourteen thousand seven hundred feet^ and it is agreed to 
be the highest mountain in Europe. Moht Rosa it 
nearly as high. 

20. General vievf of the Alfts. The name Alfi^ which 
signifies vohite^i indicates a prominent feature of thea^ 
majestic works of nature. The tops of the high eleva- 
tions, mounting into the region of perpetual winter, ex* 
hibit to the astonished spectator, piles of snow and ice^ 
sustaining the clouds with their immense summits. la 
the vast valley # between these mounts, lie the glaciers^ 
or fields of ice, which are never wholly dissolved 

2 1 . Particular uses of the Mfis, The Alps furnish the 
Sources of the chief rivers of Europe. Embosoming 
yast reservoirs of water, supplied by rains, and the grad* 
ual melting of snow, thesie lofty mountains pour forth in- 
numerable springs, to form the Po in Italy, the Rhone 
in France, the Rhine of Germany and the majestiQ 
Danube. From the snowy summits of the Alps, pro* 
ceed also cooling north wis^s to re&e^ the aultry plaim 

of Italy, 
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22. The Pyrenees, ''■^The Pyrenees are a vast chain of 
elevated mountains, extending from the Bay of Biscay 
to tlie Mediterranean, on the northern extremity of Spain^ 
and forming a natural boundary between Spain and 
France. Mont Perdu, the highest peak, is eleven thou- 
sand feet high. From the northern side of this chain, 
proceed many of the streams which from tlie river 
Garonne in France ; and from the eastern and southern 
sides, descend the head streams of the Ebro in Spain. 

23. The Cevennea. ^^The Cevennes are a continued 
chain of the Pyrenees, running northwardly on the west 
of the Rhone, and are the most considerable mountains 
in France. The summits of these mountains are re* 
markable for storms of snow in winter ; and from their 
declivities descend numerous streams which assist in 
forming the Garonne and the Loire. 

24. The Carfiathian MiMntaina, — ^The Carpathian 
xnountams are a great chain in the center of Europe, oa 
the north of Hungary . This chain with its spurs or pro- 
jections, forms a natural b£u*rier between Hungary and 
Gailicia ; and the Sudetic chain, which is a continuation 
of these mountains, divides Bohemia from Prussia. 

25 . Particular tiees of these Mountains, ^-^vom. the lof» 
ty sides of the Carpathian mountains proceed niimerout 
tributaiy streams of the Danube on the south ; while qa 
the nprth, they furnish the sources of the Elbe, the Oder 
and the Vistula, three large rivers, which discharge theif 
waters into the Baltic Sea, and some of the streams whicb 
form the Neister, which falls into the Euxine. 

26.* The Afifienines,i-^T\ie Appenines may be con* 
sidered as a branch of the Alps, beginning in Genoa, and 
extending eastward and southward through the whole 
extent of Italy. They are not of great altitude, but they 
give rise to numerous streams, among which are the 
Amo, and the celebrated Tiber, on which stands Rome> 
the ancient mistress of the world. 

27. Mountains in J^orway^^^^K chain of very high 
^lountains runs north and south between the ocean and. 
thegulf of Bothnia, dividing Norway from SvfedfcTv.* \w 
this chains are numerous mounU)kU\& Vvtiv i;)»t^ic\iXv6 
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names ; among which Dofrafeld is considered the liigh- 
est, and among the most elevated in Europe. 

28. Settlement of Eurofie, The aboriginal inhabit* 
ants of Europe were denominated Scythians and Kelta^ 
a name now corrupted into Celta. The western part 
of Europe was peopled by the Celts, who were proba- 
bly the immediate descendants of Japhet, and who em- 
igrated through Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, and 
spread over all the west of Europe, soon after the 
flood. They were called also Gaels, and gave name to 
Gaul, now France. 

29. The Scyt/iiafis. The Scythians settled on the 
north of the Danube, from the borders of the Euxine 
to the Vistula. The name Scythians also was given 
to the Asiatic inhabitants on the north and east of the 
Euxine. The tribes which penetrated to the north of 
Europe were called Fins and Laps, whose countriesi 
Finland and Lapland, still bear their name. 

30. Changes in the Population. The primitive Celts, 
in England called Guydels, were vanquished by the 
Cimbri, a tribe from the shores of the Baltic. These 
were in their turn invaded by Belgic tribes, who con- 
quered the southern parts of England, and compelled 
the original inhabitants to retire into the northern and 
western parts. These were the ancestors of the mod- 
ern Welch, as also of the andent Irish, and the High- 
landers in the west of Scotland. Their language is the 
most ancient in Europe. 

31. Gothic Tribes. The Scythians, under various 
names, migrated from the borders of the Euxine long 
before the Christian era. A powerful tribe of them 
called Goths, settled themselves on the shores of the 
Baltic, and especially in the modern Sweden. Other 
tribes which spoke dialects of the same language, and 

- were therefore from the same original stock, spread them- 
selves over all Germany, and ultimately settled in £ng» 
land and Scotland. 

32. South of Eurofie, The Celts were the primitive 
inhabitants of Italy, France and Spain ; but in the south 

of Europe as in the north, tribes oi xft^tv ^tid colonies 
were continually migrating we*lN?w:d. TYwx^ ^ ^^wv^ 
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from Pbenicia settled Cadiz in Spain, about 900 years 
before the Christian era ; and more than 500 years be- 
fore the same era, a Greek colony built Marseilles inOaul^ 
BOW France. The southern part of Italy also was peo« 
pled by the Greeks, before the foundation of Rome. 

33. Origin of the Eurofiean Mniom. That the na- 
tions of Europe originated in Asia, and from the same 
stock as the Jews, Arabians and Persians, is demonstra- 
ted by the affinity of their languages. A great number 
of words of the most common use, and which would be 
least likely to be lost among uncivilised nations, have 
been preserved by the Arabians in the east, by the Welch 
and Highland Scots in the west, and by all the Gothic 
kiations on the Baltic, altho these people have been sep- 
arated more than three thousand years, and the radical 
words are still found in the ancient Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldaic languages. This fact is living and incontro- 
vertible evidence of the truth of the scripture account of 
the origin of menv 

34. Preeent fioUti'cal division of Eumfiet, The territo* 
ry oi Europe is distributed into seven large or powerful 
empires and kingdoms, and many smellier states. The 
governments of most extent and power are Great Brit* 
ain, France, Austria, Russia, Prussia, Turkey and 
Spain. The smaller states of most importance are 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Naples, with numerous inferior states in Italy and Ger- 
many. The population of Europe is estimated at one 
liundred and fifty millions of souls. 

35. Grtat Britain. The Empire of Great Britain 
comprehends England, Scotland and Ireland. Scotland 
is the northern part of the island of which England ia 
the larger division. Formerly these two portions of the 
island were under distinct governments ; but they were 
united byoompact, July 22, 1706. Ireland was origin- 
rily a distinct government ; but conquered at first by the 
English, and held as a subordinate kingdom, governed 
by a lord lieutenant. At length, in the year 1800, it 
was united to Great Britain^ ^d i& l^^ xe^T^^^iiX^^. \^ 
*e hnpeTi9lpsitnamenU 
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ENGLAND. 

36. MLtnes of England. The primitive names of Eisgo 
land recorded by the Greeks and Romans, were Albion 
and Britannia, Albion is supposed to be denved from a 
word in their languages signifying white ; and to have 
been given to the island from the white cliffs of Dover, 
or hills of chalk. Britannia is supposed to be from a 
British word, brit^ denoting /tainted; as the ancient in- 
habitants painted their bodies. But these explanationa 
are rather conjectural than certain^ 

37. Present name of England. The name England^ 
is derived from a tribe of those continental nations who 
conquered the country after the Romans left it, and who 
were called Angles, They were from the Cimbric 
peninsula, now called Jutland. They invaded the island 
in the year 547, settled in the middle counties, and call- 
ed it Angleslandy which was corrupted into England. 

38. Princifial conquests and revolutions in England, 
When Julius Cesar invaded England, the Belgic colo- 
nies had established themselves in the south part of the 
island. They came from tlieopposit continent, and spoke 
the language of the Gauls. Cesar landed in England 55 
years before Christ, and began the dominion of the Ro-^ 
mans there ; but the island was not really subdued, till 
the reign of Claudius, one hundred years after Cesar's in- 
vasion. The Romans when tliey had subdued, govern- 
ed the island till the year of Christ 4 1 2, 

39. Saxons, The Roman troops being recalled to de- 
fend Rome from the barbarians of the north, the Britons 
were left defenseless ; and their northern neighbors, the 
Picts and Scots, began to invade and ravage their coun- 
try. In their distresses, they applied to tlie more mar- 
tial inhabitants of the opposit continent for assistance ; 
and the Jutes arrived for that purpose in 449. These 
were followed in subsequent years by the Angles and 
Saxons, who were different tribes from the shores of the 
Baltic ; who, having repelled the Picts and Scots, turn- 
ed their arms against the Britons and took possession of 
the country. By the year 585, the invaders had estab- 
lished seVen distinct states in England, usually called the 

Heptarchy, These states were a\\ wTi\\je>4 xawdax ocwt^ 
przoce In the person of Egbert, A.. B . B2?r • \ 
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40. Danish Conquest, The Danes and Norwegians 
were vely early distinguished for their knowledge of 
.navigation, and their piracies. In the year 7^7^ these 
rovers made a descent upon England for plunder ; but 
^>out the year 832, they came in more formidable num.- 
l>ers 9 and after many bloody battles, in which the Sax<- 
on Kings distinguished themselves, and especially the 
Great Alfred, and after the best towns in England had 
been reduced to ashes, the Danes entered London A. D. 
1013, and England submitted to Swein, the conqueror. 

41. J^orman Conquest. The Danes r^ained the gov- 
ernment of England but a few years, when the kingdom 
was restored to its nalive princes. But in the year 1 066, 
William, Duke of Normandy, landed in England at the 
head of 60,000 men to conquer the country. Harold, 
King of England, whose.troops were diminished in num- 
bers by a battle just fought in the noitli against the Nor- 
wegians, hastened to meet William, and encountered 
his army at Hastings. After a long and bloody battle, 
which lasted the whole day, Harold was slain, his troops ' 
put to ilight, and William ascended the throne of Eng- 
land. In his descendants, the crown remains to this day, 
and this was the last conquest of England. 

42. Present inhabitants of Great Britain. The in- 
habitants of Great Britain are therefore composed of the 
diseendants of different tribes from the continent. First, 
the remains of the primitive Celts or Gaels, who are 
chiefly in Wales, and the west of England ; in the west 
of Scotland, or Highlands, and in the north of Ireland. 
Their language is still preserved in the Highlands of 
Scotland, but is nearly extinct in Wales. Secondly, tlie 
hody of the English and Scots are the descendants of 
^he Belgic and Baltic tribes, who, at different periods, 
invaded and settled in England and Scotland. The lat- 
^r tribes all spoke dialects of the same language. The 
^-ngUi^h who came to America are their descendants, and 
^e retain a great part of their language. 

43. Situation, of Great Britain, Great Britain is a* 
'^e island lying in the Atlantic Oce».n, we^T \3ci^ >«^^\.- 
^^ shore of Europe ; extending from 50 to S^X-^i^'c- 

i^ees of north latitude^ 70 degrees o£ lotvgv\.\xifc ^^'sXQ^ 
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receives at Sheernessthe Medway, a considerable stream, 
from the south west. The Thames is navigable for 
large ships to London bridge. 

' 48. The Humber. The Humber is an estuary or bay, 
formed by the confluence of several streams. Of these, 
the Trent is the most considerable. This river rises at 
Newpool,in Staffordshire, runs a north easterly course of 
100 miles to the Humber, and is navigable to Burton. 
The Ouse from the north west, on which stands the an- 
cient city of York, is another branch of the Humberf 
To these may be added the Dun, the Aire, the Calder, 
the Warf, the Derwent and the Hull. 

49. Small Rivers^ The Mersey, which springs from 
the west Riding of Yorkshire, is a short river of about 
50 miles in length, but it forms an estuary on which 
Itands the commercial city of Liverpool. On the Irwell, 
one of its tributary streams, stands the manufacturing 
town of Manchester ; the Tyne, on which stands New- 
Castle, famous for its coal nlines ; the Tweed, forming 
the boundary between England and Scotland ; the Tees, 
dividing Durham from Yorkshire; the Eden, which wai 
ters Carlisle ; the Avon in the south, on which stands 
Salisbury, and the Dee, in Wales, with several others, 
9it small but valuable rivers. 

50. Face of the country and soil. The eastenilcttui- 
ties of England are mostly level, with a shore of s^3%| 
clay, or cliffs of lime stone. The northern and westerir'^ 
counties are diversified with mountains of lime stone, »• 
free stone, and slate ; many of them containing vast 
beds of coal. The south and east parts, from Dorches- 
ter to Norfolkj abound with chalk, which composes tlie 
Prominent cliffs of Dover The soil is of all vaiieties, 

51. CHmate- England, being surrounded by the ocean, 
*^s a temperate climate ; the summers being cooler, 
^^ the winters less cold, than regicms on the continent 
*n the same latitude. The air however is moist, and 
jnoderate rains, with a cloudy sky, occur more frequent- 
jy than On the continent. The air however is very sa- 
l^brious, there being no extensive marshefe, except ia 
^® or two of the eastern counties, and \5afc \iJa^\\'i3?iX^ 
'^ r^mrkabJe for heajth.and longcvU^, 
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53. Minerals. The tin mines in Cornwall have been 
Jcnown from the earliest ages, the Phenicians having re- 
sorted to them for this article. The mines are inexhaus- 
tible, employing 100,000 workmen, and affording large 
quantities of tin for exportation. In Derbyshire are lead 
mines, which afford also calamin and manganese. Iron 
is found in several places, but not in sufficient abundance 
for the manufactures. Zink, copper and plumbago, or 
black lead, are also found in England, with some mine- 
rals of less value. 

53. Salt, Fossil salt is found in abundance at Chesh- 
ire and North wich. The mines in the latter place al- 
ready extend under some akers of land ; and the crystal 
roof, supported by immense pillars of salt, exhibits abeau- 
tiful spectacle. 

55. Of Coal. Fossil coal constitutes no small part of 
the natural riches of En'gland. Vast bodies of this use- 
ful mineral in the north and west of England form inex- 
haustible sources of wealth. For two centuries past, 
since the wood of England has been nearly all consumed, 
coal has been almost the only fuel of that populous coun- 
try. The transportation of coal froni Newcastle to Lon- 
don employs 4 or 500 sail of shipping. 

55. Mitural curiosities. The cavern at Castleton, in 
Do^i^hire, is mentioned as very remarkable for its vast 
^eKtem ; no bottom having been found by a line of more 

• than 2000 feet in length. Many other caverns and 
*# chasms, worn by currents of water in limestone rocks, 
are found in the north and west of England ; and a small 
river at Wethercot runs two miles under ground. On 
the coast of Lincolnshire are found the remains of a for- 
est beneath the Waters of the ocean, which, at some for* 
mer period, overwhelmed the land. The chalky cliffs 
of Dover present a curious spectacle to the approaching 
stranger, while they form an inaccessible rampart against 
an invading foe. 

56. Civil division of England, England is distributed 
into 40 counties or shires ; and Wales into twelve ; ma- 
king 52 in the whole. These counties were, under the 
SaxonSigoveme^hy officers called -fic/^^rmew, or CoueHT 
Under the Dane s^ these ofEicera vfete 0Ltiv!OX£as\"9^&^ ^^\ 
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but in modem times, the chief county officer is the sher- 
iff. There are also cities, boroughs and cinque poits^ 
which enjoy charters, or particular privileges, by imme- 
morial custom. 

57. Ecclesiaatical division. For the purpose of eccle- 
siastical government, England is divided into two prov- 
inces, or Archbishoprics, and 24 Bishoprics or dioceses. 
The province or Archbishopric of Canterbury contaiii:j 
2 1 dioceses, and that of York, three, v?ith the Isle of Man. 

58. City of London. London, the greatest commer- 
cial city in the world, was founded soon after the Chris- 
tian era. It is situated in north latitude 51** SO, on the 
north banks of the Thames. It is about six miles in 
length, and from three to one in breadth ; its circumfer- 
ence is about sixteen miles ; and its population from 6 to 
800,000 souls. The eastern part is a port thronged with 
mariners ; the center is the seat of trade and manufac- 
tures, and the west end is the residence of the court, no- 
bility and gentry. 

59. General descri/ition of London, London is about 60 
miles from the sea, and tho the tide is felt in the Thames, 
at this place the water is fresh. The river is 440 yards 
wide, and below the London Bridge is covered with ship- 
ping, whose innumerable masts rise like a forest upon 
the water. The houses of the city are generally of brick, 
and the streets well paved. Since the great fire in 1666, 
the streets arc made more wide and regular. London 
contains 7000 streets, lanes, courts and alleys,and 100,00a 
houses. 

60. Churches. London contains about 200 churches 
and chapels of the established religion, and 100 churches 
of other denominations. The most capacious and mag- 
nificent church is St. Paul's, wliich is 500 feet in length, 
and the top of the cupola is 340 feet high. It is con- 
stinicted of Portland stone, and the expense was estima- 
ted at a million sterling. 

61 . The monument. On the 2d of Sept. 1666, a fire 
broke out, which burnt with irresistible fury for three 
days, reducing to. ashes 13,000 houses^ 89 cVv\xT^\\!ib^^\ssA 
400 streets. To commemorate tYvis \.eTTn[fe\e cc>xv^^sgc\^r 

tioD, a monument was erected ii^?ar l-OTdoti. Z^^:^^^^ 

b2 
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' which rises 200 feet, with a stair case in the middle> by 
which it may be ascended. 

62. Westminster Abbey, Westminster Abbey is a 
▼enerabfe pile of buildings, in the Gotliic style, erected 
b^ Henry .III. in which are deposited the bodies of the 
kings of England, and of the nobility and other distin- 
guished persons. Here are beheld the monuments of 
princes, nobles, heroes, philosophers and poets, which 
impress the mind of a spectator with an awful solemnity, 
as he views this sanctuary of illustrious mortals, entomb- 
ed and mingled with common dust. 

63. Westminster HalL This edifice is by no means 
elegant, but venerable for Gothic architecture, and for 
the solemnity of the business to which it is consecrated. 
It is a vast room of 230 feet in length by 70 in bredth, 
with a curious roof, and a ceiling of Irish oak. Here 
are held the coronation feasts of the kings and queens, 
and in the adjacent apartments are held the high courts 
of law and chancery. 

64. Other remarkable edifices. The Tower is venera- 
ble for ancient fame, and for its curiosities. The Bank 
is an edifice of the Ionic order, not remarkable for ele- 
gance. The Royal Exchange is a noble building, erect- 
ed at the expense of «^ 80,000 sterling. The terrac« 
of the Adelphi is a fine piece of architecure, which pre- 
sents an interesting view of the river. The royal palace 
of St. James is an irregular building of no great magnifi- 
cence. The Queen's Palace is distinguished for its ele-- 
gant convenience, some valuable paintings, and an excel- 
lent library. The west end of the town presents some 
elegant mansion houses of noblemen* 

65. The old London Bridge, Before the Norman con- 
quest, London Bridge was built of timl>er ; but was re-, 
peatedly burnt. The last time, in the year 1 2 1 2, in king 
John's reign, a church in Southwark being on fire, the 
citizens of London passed over the bridge in crowds ; 
when suddenly the fire, driven by the wind, caught the 
north end of the bridge. The people, in their alarm, 
rushed on to the bridge to return to London, but were 

1^ stopped by the fiames ; and in this confusion, the south 
^Sr/7</ of the bridge took fire> wheu a mu\\ix\vd^ ^^^^ ^w 

\ 

&. 
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the bridge. A number of vessels ^[nd b6ats came to 
their relief, and the people crowded into them in such 
numbers as to overset many-) by which means near 3000 
persons were drowned. 

. 66. The fir esent Bridge, The present London Bridge 
was built of stone in the year 1212. It is about 900 feet 
in length, and consists of 1 9 arches. It has a carriage 
way of 3 1 feet wide, and foot ways 7 feet wide on each 
side. It origmally contained a line of houses, which 
were taken down in 1756, and several improvements 
were made on the bridge. 

6 7 . Westminster Bridge, Westminster Bridge is built 
of stone, and is 1223 feet in length, 44 feet in width, 
with foot ways on each side, and a ballustrade of stoncr 
with places of shelter from the rain. It is supp<Med on 
14 piers and 15 arches; the central arch being 76 feet 
wide. It was begun in 1738, and finished in 1750, at the 
expense of £ 389,000 sterling. 

68. Black Friar^s Bridge. Black Friar's Bridge, is 
situated between the other two ; it is of stone, but differs 
from the others in having illiptical arches. It was be* 
gun in 1760, and finished in 1770, at an expense of 
^ 152,000 sterling. From this bridge is a fine view of 
St. Paul's Church. 

69. Markets and fiubUc conrvemencea in London, Lon- 
don is supplied with every commodity which the agri- 
culture and manufi^ctures of the kingdoms and the com- 
merce of the whole world can furnish. The consump- 
tion of flesh is said to require 100,000 cattle, and 700,00a 
sheep yearly, besides calves, pigs and fish in proportion. 
The city contains 600 inns and taverns ; nearly as many 
coiTee houses, and 6000 alehouses ; while more thsoi 
1000 hackney coaches are licensed to convey persons 
fix>m place to place in the city. 

70. York, York is an ancient city, on the river 
Ouse, which penetrates it, and celebrated fqr the tempo- 
rary residence and death of the Emperor Severus. It 
CQnlaifi» 17 parish churches, audits Gothic cathedral is' 
one of the noblest buildings in England vbem^ ^^^ ^<^^\. 
long^ with a lofty sjnr^y and windovrs o? tic^e ?«vti^X\i«v2Ci!^^ 

^laMs. The cboir is horned mtli ivvucckfetovvi ^^^"^^"^ ^'^ 
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the Kings of England. The city is surrounded with a 
wall) and being the chief city of the north, is the resort 
of the nobility and gentry in winter. 

7 1 . Liverfiool, Liverpool is a town of modem origin ; 
but is the second in England for population and wesith. 
It was first constituted a parish in 1699. It is situated 

•on tlie Mersey, in the county of Lancashire, in the 
north west of England, and contains about 75,000 inhab- 
itants. It carries on a great trade with Africa, the West- 
Indies and United States ; and from this place chiefly, 
Manchester goods, salt and ear them ware of various si>e- 
cies, are imported into this country. 

72. Bristol. Bristol is an ancient city, upon the Avon, 
a little above its junction with the Severn, in the west 
of England. It was formerly the second city in Eng- 
land, but is now exceeded by Liverpool in trade, the it 
contains about the same number of inhabitants. It has 
an extensive trade with Ireland, America, the West-In- 
dies and the Baltic. In this city arc hot wells, whose 
waters are reckoned medicinal. 

' 73. Bath, Near Bristol, and on the same river, stands 
Bath, so called from its hot-baths ; an elegant town, built 
of white stone. Situated in a vale, it is hot in summer, 
but is resorted to in spring and autumn by invalids, and 
by multitudes for amusements and dissipation, in which 
h is second only to London. The waters are valued for 
tiieir efficacy in gouty, bilious and paralytic cases. 

74. Manchester i Manchester in Lancashire, was for- 
merly a station for the Romans. In 1 708 it contained 
only 8000 inhabitants ; but the present numberis com- 
puted at 70,000. This town is celebrated over Europe 
and America, for its manufectures of cotton, and the msi-' 
chinery for spinning, invented or improved by Arkwright. 

75. Birmingham. Birmingham, so called from a fam* 
ily which formerly owned the village, has grown into 
consequence, in modem times. It is situated in War- 
wickshire, in the center of England, and contains 60,000' 
Hihabitants. It is celebrated for its manufactures of 
hard ware, gilt buttons, japanned and enammellcd wares.' 

rs, SAeffieid. Sheffield, in the itoM^iieTti^wt. of York- 
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shire, near the head of the Don, owes its importance to 
its manufactures of cutlery and plated ware. Its popu- 
lation is 45,000. 

77, Exeter, Exeter, on the river Ex, in the south 
west of England, was the residence of the West Saxon 
kings. It is a large city, and the seat of an extensive 
commerce in woolen goods, manufactured in the n- 
cinity. 

78. Salisbury. Salisbury, the chief city in Wiltshire, 
is an ancient town, situated in a valley watered by the - 
upper Avon, and built with regularity. It has manufac- 
tures of cutlery, hard ware and flannels; and Wilton, in 
the same county, gives name to an excellent species of 
carpets. The cathedral, built in 1258^ is the most ele- 
gant and regular Gothic edifice in England. It is 47 ft 
feet in length, 76 in bredth, with a beautiful spire of free 
stone, 400 feet high, 

- 79. Other towns, Portsmouth, in the south of Eng- 
land, is the grand naval arsenal of England, upon a safe 
and capacious harbor. Norwich, in Norfolk, on the east, 
is an opulent city, noted for its manufactures of worst- 
ed, stuffs, camblets, and damasks. Chester, on the Dee, 
in the north west of England, is a considerable city of 
Roman origin. Leeds, in Yorkshire, is the seat of the 
best woollen manufactures ; and Hull, in the same coun« 
ty, is a place of considerable trade. 

80. Caernarven. Caemarven,the chief town in North 
Wales, is celebrated for the beauty of its situation, the 
regularity of its streets, and especially for the grandeur 
of its castle, which was founded by Edward I. in 1282. 
In this castle, was bom Eldward II. his mother being 
sent there for the purpose ; for the king had promised 
the Welch a prince born in their own country, who could 
not speak a word of English. His son was called FHnce 
of Wales, a title still retained by the eldest son of every 
British king. 

8 1 . Of the chief edifices, Windsor-castle, a royal resi- 
idence,situated on an eminence near the Thames, 22miles 
from London, has a grand appearance, and commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding co^xntT'^. \X. c«t^'K^% 
juanjr excellent paintings, HamptoiiCovvxXi^OTec^cKv^TiX^^ 
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'with acqueducts, and filled with valuable paintings. The 
hospitals for disabled seamen and soldiers at Greenwich 
and Chelsea, are works of noble magnifisence, intend-* 
ed to suppott in ease and comfort, those who have lost 
their health or their limbs in tne service of their country r 

82. Iron Bridges, England was the first to erect 
bridges of cast iron. A bridge of this sort is erected over 
the Severn, at Colebrook Dale, in Shropshire. It rests 
on abutments of stone ; the main rib^ consisting of two 
pieces, each 70 feet long, connected by a dovetail joint,' 
fastened with screws. The span of the arch is 100 feet ; 
the height is 40 feet ; apd the iron employed, 3T8 tuns. 
An iron bridge over the harbor of Sunderland has an arch 
IXK) feet high, with a span of 236 feet. Others havet 
been erected, but of less celebrity. 

83. Inland Mnngation. England is everywhere in-* 
tersected by canals, for the purpose of conveying boat9 
laden with commodities from place to place. The San^ 
key Canal, in Lancashire, 13 miles in length, was de- 
signed to convey coals to Liverpool. A canad from Wor- 
sley to Manchester, nine miles in length, is cut through 
hills, and carried over the river Irwell, by ah arch of 39 
feet. The Lancaster Canal, from Kendal to West 
Houghton, is 74 miles in length. A canal from Leeds 
to Liverpool winds through an extent of 1 17 miles. Thei 
Rochdale Canal, from Halifax to Manchester, is 3 1 miles 
long. The Grand Trunk, so called, which connects 
Hull with Liverpool by the river Trent, is 99 miles in 
length. A great number of other canals, of the like im- 
portance in all parts of England, facilitate inland naviga« 
tion, and do honor to the genius and industry of the na-* 
tion. 

84. Agriculture. In no country is agriculture carried 
to a greater degree of perfection than in England. The 
lands, tho owned by the nobility, are leased at fixed rents ; 
the tenants are free ; and landlords generally reside on 
their estates in summer, affording every encouragement 
to improvement by their wealth and their example. 
Nearly 40 millions of akers are under cultivation, and 
the intermixture of green and white crops by continual 
rotation, the water'wQ of lands, aM\!he wt. 0*5 dx^Sxdix^^ 
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tire among the modem unprovements for which England 
is distinguished. 

85. The grain and filants of En^Cand, The principal 
kinds of grain raised in England are wheat, rye, barley 
«md oats. M aiz will not ripen in England, the summers 
not being sufficiently hoti For the, same reason, melons 
do not come to perfection. Peaches, apricots and nec- 
tarins ripen, but require the artificial warmth of a wall. 
Apples come to maturity, and excellent cider is made in 
the southern countries. The gooseberries in England 
are far superior to those produced in the United States. 
With these exceptions and differences, the vegetable 
productions of England are nearly the same as those of 
New-England. 

86. Gardening. Horticulture, or gardening, is cul- 
tivated with great expense and taste, by the nobiUty and 
gentry of England, many of whom have extensive gar- 
dens laid out m elegant style, and enriched with every 
species of ornament which nature and art can furnish^ 
The royal gardens of Kew are a noble specimen of lich 
and various elegance ; the ground, tho level, is diversi* 
iied by art ; and every plant, even from a distant climate, 
finds here its native soil, furnished by art. 

B7, The rental and income of England* Th^ landed - 
rental of England amounts to 33 millions sterling, or 
more than 146 millions of dollars. The tythes amount 
to five millions ; the mines and canals produce nearly 
four millions ; the rents of houses, about six millions ; 
profits of professions, two millions ; the income drawn 
from foreign possessions in the Indies, &c. five millions ;^ 
the annuities from the funds, about 1 4 millions ; the 
profits on capital employed in foreign commerce, 12 
millions ; the profits on domestic capital, 28 millions ; 
making in the whole 109 millions. 

88. Arumalafor use. The English take great pains to 
procure and cultivate the best breed of horses, cattle and 
sheep. The Arabian breed of horses is distinguished for 
-beauty and fleetness ; and the large Hofetein breed is 
employed for heavy draft. The cattle of Eti«^\a3w^ ^^^ 
of the best kind; while vast numbers of sVvee^ ^te \^'afc^ 
to supply the manufacturers of wool. TYv^ \xv!^xvox w^^ 
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northern counties are remarkable for the nuilhber of cows 
they feed, which supply butter and cheese of an excel- 
lent quality. 

89. Manufactures, England is distinguished for the 
number and amount of its manufactures. Of these, 
'woollen cloths were among the most ancient manufac- 
tures, and they still form the most considerable branch.^ 
The whole value of the manufactures is estimated at 63 
millions sterling, of which wool furnishes 1 5 millions ; 
lether, ten ; iron, tin and lead, ten ; and cotton, nine. 
l^he articles of less importance are steel, plating, cop- 
per, brass, silk, potteries, linen, glass and paper. 

90. Commerce, England is the greatest commercial 
nation in the world. Her trade extends to every coun- 
try on the globe. Her chief exports consist of woollen 
cloth, cottons, hardware, potteries, &c. From England 
the United States obtain a large part of the clothing 
worn by both sexes, and most of their hard-ware. The 
value of the exports from England in 1801, was compu- 
ted at 37 millions sterling, or nearly 165 millions of dol- 
lars. Her imports consist of articles not produced in 
England, or not in sufBcient abundance, as cotlon, rice, 
tobacco, indigo, hemp, flax, iron, pitch, tar, lumber, pot 
and pearl-ash; and the numerous productions of the 
Indies. 

9 1 . J^avy, Great Britain can boast of the greatest 
naval power that ever existed. Being inferior in popu- 
lation and territory to France, her rival and neighbor^ 
she depends chiefly on her navy for protection. — It hat 
therefore, been her policy for more than two centuries 
to encourage commerce, fisheries and the coal trade, as 
the nurseries of seamen. The navy of England con- 
sists of about 200 ships of the line, and from 5 to 600 
smaller ships and frigates. To man these ships in time 
of war, requires more than 100,000 mariners. 

92. Army. The number of men in military service 
in Great Britain is very different at different times. 
Her numerous foreign colonies, which require garrisons, 
the discontents in Ireland, and the apprehensions of in- 
vasloD, have lately required a great aMgtaeutgition of her 
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Hdtld forces. In 1 80 1 ^the effective soldiers were 1 68)^)00 
—the volunteers 60,000. 

93. English Gcroemment. The seven independent 
kingdoms of England, in the Saxon times, were uhited 
into one by Egbert in the year 828 ; since which tune 
the government has been a monarchy, hereditary in the 
eldest male child of the prince, and in defect of males^ 
the crown is worn by a female. From the earliest times, 
the princes have summoned councils of the chief men 
in the realm to advise them in the framing of laws. In 
Saxon, this council was called fVittenage motc^ ^meeting 
of mae men. 

94. Parliament, After the Norman conquest, the 
great nati(Hial council was called by the French name, 
Parliament^ which signifies a meeting of barons ; for none 
hut persons of the rank of barons^ or of superior rank, 
had originally a seat in that council. The word Parlia- 
ment was primitively the appropriate name of the House 
of Lords or Nobles ; but in the 1 3th century represen- 
tatives of the counties, cities, and boroughs began to 
be regularly summoned to the council ; tJie representa- 
tives, called Commons, assembled separate from the 
Lords, forming a distinct branch of the X.eg^slature, and 
the name Parliament was applied to the united body of 
Lords and Commons. 

95. House of Lords, The Hotise ofLords^ called also 
House of Peersj (which word signifies Barons) is com- 
posed of the nobility of the five degrees of Duke, Mar- 
quis, Earl, Viscount, and Baron, who are called temporal 
Lords. These are the ancient hereditary counsellors of 
the erown, suid have a seat in the House of Lords by he- 
reditary right. To these have been added, in more 
modem times, the Archbishops and Bishops, who an- 
ciently procured Baronies, then claimed and obtained 
seats in the House of Lords in right of their Baronies. 
Their right is now established, and they are called sfiir^ 
itual Lords. 

96. Hou^e of Commons, The House of Commons 
consists of knights, citizens, and burgesses^ chosetvbif 
the counties, cities^ and boroughs, otic^m^ev^xv^^^s^^ 
•r oAener, if the King sees fit to djissoW^ \)asi Y^'fiaxekSts^ 

C 
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before the end of that term. The number of repfesen- 
tatives is, for England, 5 1 3, for Scotland, 45, and ibr Ice- 
land, 100 — ^in the whole, 658. These two houses have 
a negative on each other's votes, and the king has a neg- 
ative upon both, so that no bill becomes a law without 
the consent of the three branches, King, Lords, and 
Commons. 

97. The ^ng^9 Council and Ministry. The Xing is 
the chief executive magistrate of the nation, and has the 
appointment of all officers, civil and military. To th« 
King also belongs the high prerogative of making peace 
and war. To assist him in the execution of these im- 
portant duties, he has a Privy Council, appointed by him- 
self. He also appoints some able person to superintend 
the revenue, and each department of the administration ; 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is Prime Min- . 
ister ; the secretaries of State, Treasurer of the Navy, 6cc. 

98. Courts of Justice, No country can boast of a 
more excellent system for the administration of justice 
than England. Twelve judges, appointed by the King, 
and holding their office during good behaviour, consti- 
tute the judiciary of the kingdom. From this number 
are taken the judges of the Court of King's Bench, which 
has jurisdiction of criminal and civil causes throughout 
England. The Court of Common Pleas has civil juris- 
diction equally extensive. To bring justice to every 
part of the kingdom, nisi prius courts are established— ^ 
that is, one judge is appointed to go to every county, try 
issues and take verdicts, which are afterwards carried 
up to the courts at Westminster, and there decided ac- 
cording to law. 

99* The Court (^ Chancery^ To ihoderate the rigor 
of law, and of legal Inles of proceeding, there is a Court 
of Chancery or Equity, vested with important powers. 
This court admits the parties upon their oath to make 
disclosure of facts, which no court of law can do, and 
gives relief in many cases in which the rigid rules of 
proceeding in the law courts preclude a remedy for in- 
juries. 

100, Oiher Courts, The Court of Exchequer has 
00ffmzatice of causes relating to tlve T^N^iiu^vol\\]i^>wa54- 
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d6tn. The Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction over all • 
maritime causes. The Ecclesiastical Courts have the 
probate of wills. There are many inferior Courts, but 
they are of less importance. In all the Courts of Com* 
mon Law, issues are tried by a jury of twelve men, as in 
the United States, But fi'om these Courts there lies an 
appeal or writ of ertor to the House of Lords, who, as« 
sisted by the twelve judges, decide in the last resort. 

101. Religion of England. The Church of England, 
as established by law, is founded upon the reformation 
by Luther ; yet the creed is rather Calvinistic than Lu- 
theran. The principal doctrines are contained in the 
thirty-nine articles, which must be subscribed by per-^ 
s(ms as a qualification for office. Dissenters from the 
established Church are tolerated in the exercise of their 
religion. 

102. Clergy. The Clergy are composed of* different 
oiders; as Archbishops, Bishops, Prebendaries, Arch* 
4eaconS) Deacons, and Vicars or Curates. The Arch«- 
Inshops and Bishops are appointed by the King, for the 
election of the person nominated by the King is a mere 
ibnnality. Theinferior Clergy are ordained by the Bish- 
ops, and presented to the parishes or benefices by the 
patron. The rite of presentation is called advowson^ and 
the person presented, the incumbent. 

103. Education. In England great attention is given 
to the education of young persons of property of both 
«exe8. The youth of families in the higher ranks of life 
*^ instructed in all branches of learning suited to their 
condition, whether useful or ornamentaL But the low 
^i* classes of the community are more neglected. No 
public provision is made for this education of all the peas^ 
'^^Y ; but to make some amends, Sunday schools are es* 
^hlished, in which great numbers of poor children, who 
labor for subsistence on other days, are instructed in tlie 
'^diinents of learning and religion. 

104. Umvernties. There are two Universities in 
^'^gland, which are venerable for their antiquity, their 
Went and importance : One at Oxford, the otk<5;x ^ 
Cambridge- The University at Oxford comvsX% ^S. *X^ 
wc^^ aod eve 4aU», with like pm\\e^^^, 'Wc&Jw %S. 
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Cambridge consists of 17 colleges and halls. These ai*e 
richly endowed, enjoy the privilege of governing them- 
selves as corporations, and each sends two members to 
Parliament. To entitle a member to a bachelor's de- 
gree, a residence of three years is necessary at Cam- 
bridge, and four at Oxford, Three years further resi- 
dence entitles to the degree of Master of Arts — after 
which, seven years must elapse before the degree of 
Bachek>r of Divinity or Doctor of Laws can be confer- 
red ; and four years more for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

105. Learned Men. England has been distinguished 
from a very early period^ for the number and eminence 
of her literary characters. The writings of Beda apd 
Alfred, even in Saxon times, show a considerable extent 
of learning. During the ignorance and barbarism of the 
dark ages, the monasteries produced a number of histo- 
ries written in tolerable Latin. Sin<je the revival of 
learning, England has produced a great number of au- 
thors of the first distinction, in every branch of science 
and literature ; and the names of Bacon, Newton, Mil** 
ton, Shakspeare, Pope, Addison and Johnson^ will pe^ 
ish only with the world we. inhabit. 

106. English Language, The English language » 
composed— 1st. Of some Celtic words, derived from the 
aboriginal Celtic inhabitants, the first and immediate de- 
scen^nts of the Japhetic colonies— 2d. Of Belgic word^ 
introduced by the Belgic tribes, who settled in England 
before the invasion of Julius Cesar—- .3d. Of Saxon and 
Danish words, introduced by the Saxons, Angles, an<i 
Danes. These and the Belgians all spoke dialects cr 
the same language, and this composes the body of the | 
popular language of England and the United States ^ 
this day. 4th. Of Some French words, incorporate^ 
with the language un(ier the Norman Princes— 5th. ^^ 
words borrowed from the Latin and Greek languag"^* 
after the revival of letters — 6th. Of terms borrowed fr^^"*'*„ 
the modem Dutch, French, Spanish, Italian and Ta^^*' J 
ish languages — 7th. Of namcfs of plants, animals, xoSs^f 
ra/sf, and other things of forei^ origin, vrhich new*^**" 

corerj^s aod importations are CQSv^taa^\X^ mxx^xic^ ^' 
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•ur knowledge, and into common use, from the remotest 
parts of the world. 

107. Antiquities, The most remarkable remams of 
the ancient Celtic or Belgic inhabitants are the stupen- 
dous monpments of stone, called Cromlecksy or circles of 
stones. One of these, called Stonehenge, in Wiltshire} 
consists of two circles and two ovals, composed of stones 
standing upright, on which are laid other massy stones, 
some of them six feet broad, three feet thick, and 20 feet 
long. These stones are mortised together. The exterior 
circle is 1 80 feet in diameter. These circles of stones 
are numerous in the west of England and in Wales, and 
are supposed to be the seats of judgment, where comtt 
were held by our rude ancestors. Barrows or conical 
mounts of earth are also found in England, which were 
repositories of the bones of the dead, similar to those 
which are found in America. 

108. Roman Antiquities. The altars, monumental in- 
scriptions, remains of roads and camps, arms and coins, 
are among the i*elics of Roman dominion in England. 
But the most astonishing of the Koman vtrorks is the 
great wall of Severus, running from Tinmouth to Sol- 
way Frith, more than 70 miles in length. This was 
composed of earth, fo/tified with stone turrets and a 
ditch, and intended to restrain the incursions of the Picts 
and Scots, who often ravaged and plundered the northern 
counties of England^ 

109. Saxon Antiquities, The Saxons erected many 
edifices which are still standing, and particularly church- 
es and castles. Of these, the most remarkable is the 
cathedral of Winchester, wliich was the burying place 
of several Saxon Kings. Their castles consisted of a 
solitary tower, square or hexagonal. Many Saxon char- 
ters are still extant, signed by the King and his Nobles, 
with a cross, the subscribers not being able to write their 
names. Under an old castle in Ryegate is an oblong 
square hall, cut out of a ix)ck, with a bench on the sides. 

1 10. Mttional Debt. The national debt of Great-Bri- 
tain began in the reign of King William, aivd Vi^vcv^^xij^- 
mented in every war, it amounted^ \rv \ft05 , \o xftsw^^^isv 

Sve bundled millions sterline, l\\e ^convx^ vc^"^^^'^ ^^5^ 

C2 
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which is about twenty millions. A sinking fund, fornred 
in 1786, has redeemed about 30 or 40 millions, but the 
burden of this enormous debt is extremely oppressive, 
as it obliges the government to tax every thing that man 
can use or enjoy. 

111. Revenue, The revenue of England arises from 
the land tax, excise on articles consumed, customs oil 
imports and exports, . stamp duties, tax on income and 
on letters, and from numerous less important sources. 
The whole amount of revenue is about twenty-five mil- 
lions sterling, twenty millions of which are required to 
discharge the interest of the national debt. To support 
the enormous expenses of great fleets and annies, the 
government every year, in time of war, borrows a large 
sum, which adds to the national debt. The civil list, or 
allowance to the Khig, is a million a year ; from which 
are maintained the royal family, officers of state, judges 
and embassadors. 

112. Cu3i07na and manners. The persons of the Eng- 
lish are of a good size, and their complexion fair, as is 
that of most of the northern nations of Europe. They 
are industrious, enterprising, and brave— less phlegmat- 
ic than the Germans, and less volatile and active than 
the French. Their dress is chiefly of wool, linen, cot- 
ton and silk, as in the United States. Their food con- 
sists chiefly of wheat bread, beef, mutton, pork, poultry, 
anA fish. Their chief drinks are malt liquors and red 
wines, with wines of other kinds, spirits and cider in 
smaller quantities. Their chief amusements are thd 
theater, hxmting and dancing. 

SCOTLAND. 

\\3. Of the name^ The northern part of Britain was 
unknown to the Romans, until the time of Agricola's 
government of the island. In the year 80, this General 
penetrated north, subdued the inhabitants, and with his 
fleet circumnavigated the island. The north part of the 
island, the Romans called Caledonia, from a word whicl> 
is said to have signified a forest or mountainous country- 
But it was not till long after, that l\\e coMiav'^ \ec.€\Nfe^ 
^^mme of Scotia or Scotland v ^ovd tJaeu^ \x ^wn^^ v^ 
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firom the Scots, who originally lived in the north of Ire- 
land. The name Scot is probably the same as South 
or Scytliian— -ithe people being emigrants from the Bal- 
tic countries.. 

114. Situation and extent. Scotland extends from 
north latitude 55 to SB degrees 35 minutes. Its length . 
is s^ut 260 miles, and its bredth is fix>m 60 to 160 
nules; the whole of Scotland is west of the meridian of 
London. Scotland is estimated tocontain 27,793 square 
miles, nearly 1 8 millions of akers, and a million five 
hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants. 

115. Hiatortf of the PofitUation, The first inhabitants 
€>f Scotland were probably emigrants from the opposit 
continent, as the language of the Lowlands has sdways 
been a dialect of the Gothic. These primitive inhabit- 
ants were probably the Cimbri, from the present peninstt- 
la of Jutland : The Pehts, or Peohts,* a tribe of Norwe* 
gians, settled in Scotland, before the Christain era, and 
these, with the primitive inhabitants, formed the popu- 
lation of the Lowlands. About the middle of the third 
century, the Dalraids, a Celtic tribe from the north of 
Ireland, passed over and established themselves in Ar- 
gyleshire, and from them are descended the present 
Highlanders. 

116* Mountains of Scotland, Nearly two thirds of 
Scotland may be considered as mountainous. The lar- 
gest of the mountains are in the west and north, in Ar- 
gyleshire, Perthshire, Inverness, Ross, Caithness and 
Sutherland ; which are called the Highlands. The eas- 
tern and southern parts are less mountainous, but diversi- 
fied with hills and plains. On the south-west is the ridge 
of Galloway, a continuation of the Cheviot hills. In 
the center are the lead hills, 3000 feet high, from which 
streams of water descend in different directions to the 
ocean. The Grampion hills, to the south of the Dee, 
form the southern boundary of the Highlands. Ben Ne- 
vis, the highest summit in Great Britain, has an altitude 
of 4350 feet. Many other summits rise above 3000 feet. 
These mountains exhibit an august picture o£fcivWt\\\!ac* 

* Called by the Romans, Picti, the oti^tvBl t\scRv& \sJ^as«aRA-v 
w/ucA has misled the moderns, to suppose the tvacEaft-^*'^^*** 
totHem on account of their paivxin^ tJxwx\jo^<^, 
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ture ; barren heath and naked rocks ; vast pretiplces* 
formless lakes and uninhabited deserts, presenting a 
grand, but gloomy prospect. 

117. Rivers. The chief rivers of Scotland arc the 
Forth, the Clyde and the Tay. The Forth has its sour- 
ces in a mountain called Ben Lomond, or rather in the 
Con and Ard, two lakes on the east of it, in Monteith. 
It is swelled by the Teith into a considerable stream, 
passes Sterling and, to the northward of Edinburg, opens 
into a wide estuary, called the Frith of Forth, by which 
it is connected with the ocean. 

118. T?ie Clyde, The Clyde springs from the hills 
in Lanarkshire, and running a northerly course, passes 
Crawford moor, leaving the Leaden hills on the left j 
then winds around the lofty hill of Tinto, and in a north- 
westerly direction, passes Glasgow and forms the har- 
bor of Greenock ; then opens into the Frith of Clyde. 

119. The Tay, The Tay proceeds from several sour- 
ces, the chief of which is the lake of the same name, 
or Lock Tay, It is swelled by the rivers Lvon, Tar^ 
Garrel and Tumel, the last of which is a rapid and ixh 
xnantic river. It passes easterly and southerly to Perth, 
below which it unites with the Em, spreads into an es» 
tuary, and mingles with the sea near Dundee. 

1 20. Smaller streams. The Tweed, a pastoral stream, 
to the north of the Cheviot hills, falls into the sea at Ber" 
wick. The Annan and the Nith discharge their waters in- 
to the Frith of Solway . The Dee runs easterly and meets 
the ocean at Aberdeen ; a^little north of which is the Don. 
The Spey is an impetuous river of the Highlands. The 
Ness contributes to form the estuary, called Murray Frith. 

121. La/^es. The largest lake in Scotland is Lomond, 
which i§ studded with islands, and exhibits a most pictur- 
esk and beautiful scenery upon its shores. The deptli 
of its water is from 20 to 60 fathoms. At the time of 
the earthquake, which demolished Lisbon in 1755, the 
waters of this and other lakes in Scotland, were agitated 
in a singular manner; flowing and ebbing, in every pe^ 
riod of a few minutes, for several hours in succession. 

J 22. 0//ter lakes. On the cast of Lomond is an as« 
jfemblagG of curious lakes, the 1ieUwu> x\v^ C^wi> ^t 
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the Ard, the Achray, and the Lubnaig) situated attit)ng 
hills and rocks of distorted forms ; some of them covers 
ed with heath, and adorned with the ifveeping birch.*-«> 
In the vicinity is the lake of Menteith, containing two 
small isles, one pi^esenting the ruins of a monastery ; 
the other, the niins of a cast]e of the old carls of Moo- 
teith. Loch Tay is a beautiful expanse of water, and so 
is Loch Ness, which contains excellent trout, and never 
freezes, its depth being from 60 to 130 fethoms. Nu- 
merous other lakes embellish the scenery of Scotland. 

123. Climate and seasons. In so high a latitude as 
Scotland, the climate must necessarily be marked with 
a predominance of cold. The summers are so short, 
that there is scarcely time for oats to come to maturity, 
and in wet seasons, the crop is often lost. The winters 
produce great quantities of snow» but the cold is not so 
great as on the continent in sinular latitudes. On the 
east, the air of Scotland is drier than in England, the 
western mountains intercepting the vapor from the At- 
lantic ; but the west of Scotlsoid is deluged with rains, 
which prove an obstacle to agriculture. 

124 Soil and face of the Country, The soil of Scot- 
land is in general not fertile ; but many plains and vales 
are exceptions to tliis general character ; and this, like 
most other countries, is diversified with various soils, 
fitted for different vegetables. The face of the country 
presents an agreeable intermixture of hills and vales, 
barren rocks, morasses, lakes, and fields covered with 
luxuriant herbage. In some parts, especially in the 
north and west, forests of wood and timber trees yet rc^ 
main ; tho most of the country is without wood. 

125. Minerals, Goid was forrtierly found in Scotland, 
but at present there are mines neither of gold nor silver; 
tho small quantities of these metals are found in the lead 
mines. The chief minerals now found are lead, iron 
and coal, which are produced in large quantities. The 
counties of Lothian and Fife abound with coal, which v^ 
also dug in some other counties, and furnishes fuel for 
common use, and sometimes for export. Some copper 
has been found in Scotland ; as ate blacVL wv4\sw$welxb»3c* 
bJe^ fuller'^ earth, jasper, alum> cry«U\% ^xyiiXaStf^^ 
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126. Miiural Curiosities, The mountains of Scotla&j 
•iTer to the traveller many smgular scenes ; as caves, 
cataracts, ravins, natural arches and pillars of stone, 
among which are the basaltic columns of Arthur's seat. 
On the northern shore of the Forth, near Dysart, is a 
coal mine which has been on fire for ages. In Caith- 
ness is a large cave, into which people sail in boats - to 
kill seals. The cave Frasgill, 50 feet high and 20 wide, 
is variegated with innumerable colors which blend and 
unite with a softness that no art can imitate. Near 
Sandwit is a small grove of hazels, about four inches 
high, bearing nut^. Ben Nevis, a curious mountain, 
presents on one side a perpendicular precipice of the 
stupendous altitude of 1 500 feet. 

127. Civil and Ecclesiastical Divisions. Scotland is 
divided, for civil purposes, into 33 shires or counties, 
18 of which are on -the south of the Forth, and 15 on 
the north. For ecclesiastical purposes, it is divided in- 
to parishes, of which there are 941. 

128. JSstory of the Government. Scotland was re- 
duced to the Roman power by Agricola, and the Low- 
lands continued under its dominion. After the Ro- 
mans abandoned the island, Scotland was subjected to its 
own chiefs, princes and parliament. In the year 1603, 
by the accession of James VI. of Scotland to the throne 
of England, England and Scotland were united imder 
the same prince. In the year 1706, the union became 
complete by agreement and compact, so that Scotland 
is now a constituent part of Great Britain, sending 16 
peers to the House of Lords, and 45 representatives to 
the House of Commons. 

129. Civil Courts. The highest Court in Scotland is 
the Court of Session, composed of a president and 14 
senators, or lords of session. This court is the last re* 
sort in civil cases, except to the parliament of Great 
Britain ; but causes are not tried by jury. The Justicia- 
ry Court, consisting of five judges, with a president, 
who is called Lord Justice Clerk, is the supreme court 
for the trial of crimes. It decides by the majority of a 
jury, and not by a unanimity, as in England and the Uni* -t 
ted States, There is also a Court of 'LTLcYx^c^tx, cwv? i 
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astrng of a Lord Chief Baron and four Barons, and a 
High Court of Admiralty, consisting of a single judge. 
ISO. JEcclesiastical Courts. The lowest ecclesiasti* 
c^l judicatory is the Kirk Session, consisting of the 
minister, eldei*s and deacons of a parish. The next ia 
order is the Presbytery, which is composed of the min- 
isters of several adjoining parishes, each attended by a 
ruling elder, chosen half-yearly. Of the presbyteries, 
the number is sixty -nine. A number of presbyteries 
constitute a Provincial Synod, the next higher coutt, and 
of these there are fifteen. The highest court of all ia 
the General Assembly, composed of commissioners 
from presbyteries, royalj boroughs, and universities.— 
This court meets once a year, and receives appeals from 
ail other ecclesiastical courts. 

131. History of the Religion vf Scotland, Christianity 
was introduced into Scotland very early> but not openly 
preached till the third century. The Catholic system 
was introduced and prevailed till the reformation, when 
by the influence of J, Knox, Calvinism was introduced. 
At the restoration in 1660y Episcopacy was established 
in Scotland; but the Bishops, in 1638, refusing to ac- 
knowledge king William, Episcopacy was discountenan- 
ced, and from that time has declined. The established 
r«ligion now is the Presbyterian, but some Episcopalians 
rem^n, and a few otlier dissenters. 

132. Laws. The laws of Scotland differ from those 
of England, being founded chiefly on the civil or Ho- 
Boan law. Of the common law there is scarcely a trace ; 
but the decisions of the Court of Session are observed 
*s precedents. The canon law forms another main pil- 
lar of Scottish judicature. The modes of proceeding in 
the courts are less tedious and embarrassed with legal 
fictions than in England. Fonnerly the Barons and oth- 
er Lords had the exclusive right of holding courts and 
^eterniining causes on their own manors, an authority 
yaich was extremely oppressive ; but these hereditary 
jurisdiction? were abolished in 1755; since which the 
**ie citizens are xaav^ free and the country more ^jt^^^^x-* 
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\S$, Manners and Customs » The Scots, vrho arse 
wealthy, resemble the English hi their dress, their food 
and their customs. But some differences proceed from 
their religion, their climate, and other causes. As the 
climate will not give them wheat in abundance, nor 
maiz, the chief food of the common people is oatmeal) 
eaten in a cake or in a porridge. Their drink is malt- 
liquor or whisky ; but the peasantry are remarkable for 
sobriety and temperance. At a funeral, the corpse is 
conveyed to the grave on a herse of trellice-work, paint- 
ed black, and spotted as with falling tfears;- No clergy- 
man attends, nor is there any religious service on these 
occasions. ^ 

134. Highland dress. The Highlanders, in the west • 
and north of Scotland, wear a woollen stuff, of vari- 
ous stripes, crossing each other. Over the shirt, thef 
throw a waistcoat, in a loose manner, like the Roman 
toga, or fasten it round the middle with a lethem belt, 
the ends hanging down before and behind. This is cal- 
led a phelin j and by the peasants a kilr, which is some 
times also a short petticoat hanging down to the knees. 
Some times they wear a kind of petticoat buckled round 
the waist, called a fihilibeg. Their stockings of the same 
material are tied below the knees, with garters formed 
into tassels. The poorer classes wear brogues, or shoes 
of untanned skins. 

135. Amusements, Dancing is the common amuse- 
ment of the Scots. The gentlemen have a game called 
the Gojfy which is played with a bat and ball ; the latter 
is smaller and harder than a cricket ball, and he who 
drives it into a hole, with the fewest strokes, wins the 
game. Another diversion is called curling ; which con- 
sists in rolling large stones, with iron handles, upon the 
ice, and he is the winner who drives the stone nearest the 
mark. 

136. Persons and language of the Scots, The Scots 
are remarked for being less fleshy than the English; but 
*re well made, robust, hardy and industrious. They arc 
also, remarkable for their attachment to their country, 
and their fidelity to each other. The language of the 

LowlmdSf or southern and eastern i^«cx\.'&Ql^<:.'^>5\a5A^\s.^ 
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Gothic origin^ or English, with dialectical variations.—-. 
The language of the Highlands is the primitive Celtic, 
or Erse. 

1 37. Education, Few countries, perhaps none except 
some of the United States, can boast of such a general 
education of its citizens as Scotland. Every parish lias 
its school, in which children, even the poorest, have an 
opportunity to learn to read and write, at a trifling ex- 
pense. This advantage, with the regular preaching of 
the gospel, and a rigid regard to morals, renders the 
peasantry the most orderly, intelligent, industrious and 
peaceable of any in Europe. 

138. Universities, There are four Universities or 
rather Colleges in Scotland ; St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. These seminaries are fur- 
nished with professorships in the principal branches of 
science, and have long sustained the reputation of the 
first eminence. Great numbers of Americans have 
been educated in tlie Scottish universities ; and more es- 
pecially the gentlemen of the medical profession.—- 
Among the most distinguished of the learned men of 
that country, may be named a Buchanan, the classical 
scholar; Napier, Kiel, Maclaurin, and Simson, math- 
ematicians J Monro, Smellie, and Cullen, physicians ; 
Hume and Robertson, historians; Thomson, the poeti 
and Blair the divine and rhetorician. 

139. Chief tOHvns and cities, Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
is supposed to have taken its name from Edwin^ king of 
Northumberland, whose territoiues extended to the 
Forth ; but this opinion is of questionable authority.— 
The first mention of the town is in a chronicle about 
the year 953, when the town was yielded by the 
English to the Scots. It was originally a mere cas- 
tle^ upon a rock or hill, and the city was afterwardsbuilt 
upon the declivity under its protection. The houses in 
the old town are very high — some of them 1 3 or J 4 sto- 
lies. The new town is celebrated for its regularity and 
elegance. The castle commands a fine view of the ad- 
jacent country, the Forth, and tlie harbor of Leith 

The houses are built of stone, atidllxe City coVv^Aw^^wfc. 
S6,000 inhabitants, 

D 
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, 140. Glasgow. Glaswowis the second city lo Setut* 
land, and of more ancient origin than Edinburgh. It 
stands on a declivity, sloping towards the Clyde, in th« 
west of Scotland, 44 miles from Edinburgh, 9nd is re- 
markable for its regularity, neatness and beauty. The 
streets are broad,^ well paved, and cross each other at 
right angles. The houses are four or five stories higfe, 
and many of them supported by arcades, which form 
piazzas, of magnificent appearance. The inhabitanls 
are about 65,000, and the commerce of the city very ex* 
tensive. 

141. Perth. Perth is an ancient town, 'situated on 
the western branch of the Tay. It has a noble Imdge 
over the river, and considerable manufactures of Imen^ 
letlier and paper : Its trade is chiefly to Norway, the 
Baltic and the coasting business. Its inhabitants are 
about 30,000. 

142. Dundee, Near the mouth of the Tay lies Dun- 
dee, a neat modem town, with a good road for shippng. 
Its chief manufactures are linen, thread and lether, afid 
its commerce is considerable. Its public edifices are 
neat and commodious, and its population about 25,000.--« 
This town was taken by storm by Gen. Monk in 1651, 
and its governor, Lumisden, perished amidst a torreat 
of blood. ^ 

143. Merdeen, Aberdeen, at the mouth of the Dee^ 
contains two towns, the <dd and the new. The new 
town was built for commerce, and has a good harbor. 
The old town is a mile distant. It was destroyed by Ed- 
ward the third of England, but is now a place of consid- 
erable trade. Its inhabitants are about 25/)00, andits 
chief manufactures are woollen goods, and particularly 
stockings. 

144. Grenock and Paisley, Grenock, being the 
port of Glasgow, and sharing in its trade, has lately ris- 
en to considerable consequence. Its inhaUtants are es- 
timated at 15,000. Paii^ey, in the same county, con- 
tains 20,000 inhabitants, and is celebrated for its maHU- 
factures of muslin, lavms, and gauzes. 

145. Inverness and other towns, Inverness, an ancient 
tOHTij is the metropolis of the HV^VA^sAs, «cAi%%MC^^ 
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sed to Gontaia 10,000 inhabitants. Its chief iaaD\tfac- 
turcs are ropes and candles. Sterling, Dumfries^ Ayis 
Dmikeld, Berwick, and some other towns, are places of 
considerable population^ trade and manufactures. 

1 46. CanaU. The principal canal, and one of the no- 
blest in Europe, is that which connects the Forth and 
Clyde, bearing boats and small vessels across the island. 
The bredth of this canal at the surface is 56 feet, <he 
deptl^ 7 feet; the locks are 75 feet long aivlthe gates 
30 feet wide. It begins at the river Carron, and in the 
course of ten miles rises, by 20 locks, to the highth of 
155 feet-— then proceeds 18 miles on a level— 4s carried 
over a river, and a public road on arch^ and ends at the 
Clyde. The whole length is 35 miles. It was begun 
IB 1768, and finished in 1790, when a hogshead of wa- 
ter from tlie Forth was conveyed «nd poured into the 
Clyde as a symbol of the junction of the two seas. 

147. Manufactures, The manufactures of Scotland 
experience;! a rapid growth during the last century. 
The principal articles are linen of various kinds, cottons^ 
muslins, gauze, lawn, thread ; stockings, carpets, iron, 
glass, lether, ropes and candles. The manu&cture of 
cotton in Glasgow, occupies 15,000 looms, and the good^ 
produced annually are valued at a million and a half ster- 
ling;. The goods made at Paisley are of near half the 
v»ke. 

148. Commerce, The commerce of Scotland is chief- . 
ly carried on by Edinburgh .and Glasgow, from the bar* 
bors of Leith and Grenock ; but the trade of Perth, 
D^andee and Aberdeen is also considerable. The chief 
exports are linen, iron, glass, lead, woollen stuffs, cottons 
^^ all kinds, stockings, earthem ware, cordage, soap, 
^^ther and candles. The imports are wines, brandy, 
J'una, sugar, tobacco, cotton, rice, indigo, Irish beef, but- 
^^^ and linens. The amount of exports is something 
^ore than a million sterling. 

J 49. Fisheries. The rivers and adjacent seas of Scot- 
'^l^d abound with herring, salmon and various other kinds 
^* fish, which furnish large quantities of food to the in* 
^bitants. Great efforts have been made to ^^t'^Y^X^Ci^ 
^nhg £sh^tj, and li^r^ bouu^des offextA >a^ ^n^^v:^^ 
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mcnt, but these efforts have not been attended "with com- 
plete success. 

IRELAND. 

1 50. Mime, Ireland was known to the Phenicians and 
Greeks,- long before the invasion of England by Julius 
Cesar. The Greeks called it Juvema ; the Romansi 
JUbemiOf which are the same name, differently modified, 
and l^oth formed from a Celtic word, signifying west, or 
the western island. After the Romans became well 
acquainted with the island, they discovered the ruling 
people to be the Scots, and called the country Scotia j 
which name was, in the eleventh century, transferred to 
Scotland, where the Scots had settled. Ireland then re- 
sumed its ancient name, which was JSrm, with the Belgic 
term lanci, Erin land^ which has been softened into Ire- 
land, 

151. Situation. Ireland lies in the Atlantic, west of 
Englaiid, from which it is separated by a chniinel called 
the Irish Sea and St. George's Channel. This strait va- 
lies in width from 20 to more than 100 miles. Ths 
longitude of Ireland is from 5 J to 10 degrees west of 
London, and its latitude from 51 to 55 i degrees north. 

152. Extent and fiofitdation. This island is about 300 
miles in length, and from 120 to 160 miles in bredth. 
It contains about 27,500 square miles, and three millions 
of inhabitants, or nearly liO to a square mile. Some 
writers estimate the inhabitants at four millions ; but it 
is probable this estimate is too high. 

153. History of Ireland. Ireland was originally peo- 
pled by the Celts, from Gaul and Britain. Afterwards 
the Scots, a tribe of Gotlis, established themselves in the 
iiorth and east parts of the island,iand the Romans called 
the country Scotia. But many of the Scots migrated to 
the west of Scotland, and the remainder were incorpora- 
ted with the original inhabitants. In the year llTl, 
Henry II. of England reduced Ireland under the sove- 
reignty of England; the English laws were introduced, 
and many English inhabitants. The conquest however 
was not completed, till the reign of Henry VIII. or ra- 
ther of James I. lu 1641,ttielm\iTe\'Q\\&^«xATft.^'s&^^ 
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cred 40,000 English inhabitants ; but this insurrection 
jwas finally crushed by Cromwell. Ireland was govern- 
ed as a dependent kingdom, by a Lord Lieutenant, un- 
till the year 1800, when it was united to England, apd it 
now sends a hundred representatives to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

154. Mountains. The mountains of Ireland are nei- 
ther numerous, nor high. There is however a ridge of 
high lands, lying in the direction of south west and north 
east, near the center of the island, which cast the waters 
to the east and west. The mountains are mostly in short 
lines or detached groops. The highest of these, Man- 
gerton, near the lake of Killamey ; and Donard, in the 
county of Down, rise not more than 2600, or 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

155. Rivers, The Shannon, The largest river in 
Ireland is the Shannon, whose source is the lake Allen, 
and which, passing through two lakes, the Ree land the 
Derg, spreads into an estuary from 3 to 1 miles wide, 
which extends 60 miles from the sea. The whole 
course of the river is about 160 miles, and it affords nav- 
igable water nearly to its source ; but the navigation is 
impeded by a ridge of rocks below Killaloe. 

156. Smaller Rivera The Lee on the south, enters 
the harbor of Cork ; the Blackwater, a large river on 
the south also, discharges its waters into Youghall Bay. 
The Barrow, a stream of 100 miles in length, in con- 
junction with the Nore and Suir, forms the harbor of 
Waterford in the south east; the Slaney, a smaller 
stream, forms the harbor of Wexford. The Liffy is a 
small stream, rendered worthy of notice, by having the 
metropolis upon its banks. The Boyne, a stream on the 
cast, of 50 miles in length, is famous for the battle 
fought between King William and James in 1 690. The 
Banna and Foyl, in the north, are rivers of considerable 
magnitude. 

157. Bays and Harbors, Ireland is remarkable 
for the number of spacious bays which indent its 
shores, and form excellent harbors. O^ \?cv^'^^ \>w^ 
principal are Carrickfergus, Strongfer^y C.^?c\vc\%^crc^% 

Diwdalk, Dublin, Wexf6rd, WalerfordvCotV^^^^'s.'^K^^ 
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Baltimore, Bantry, Kenmare, Ding^le, the Shannon, 
Galway, Sligo, Donegall, Swilly and Foyl. Many oth- 
ers might be mentioned) which are of less importance. 

158. Lakes. Ireland contains many lakes, some of 
which are of considerable extent. Tlje woixi Lake is 
pronounced by the Irish Lough^ as by the Scots, Loch ; 
but the Irish sometimes apply it to an estuary or broad 
inlet of the sea, such as the Swilley and the Foyl, which 
in America, we should call a bay, of which the Delaware 
furnishes an example. 

159. Chief Lakes- The Earn^in the north west, is the 
largest lake in Ireland, being 30 miles long, and 12 broad, 
but composed of two parts connected by a strait of four 
miles wide. The Neagh, in the north east, is 22 miles 
in length, and 12 in width. These lakes contain many 
small islands. Corrib, in the county of Galway, is 20 
miles in length, but narrow. The Ree and the Derg, 
which are expansions of the Shannon, are less conside- 
rable. The lake of KiUaraey, in the south west, is of 
secondary magnitude, but its borders furnish romantic 
views and delightful scenery. 

1 60. Moors and Bogs, The bogs and moors of Ire- 
land are proverbial, and form a singular feature of the 
country. They are of different kinds ; some, being cov- 
ered with grass, but so soft as to endanger the unwary 
traveller. Others are shallow lakes, studded with bogs, 
or tufts of rushes. Others are peat-moors, wluch fur- 
nish fuel for the people. Others are pools of water and 
mire. These bogs are rarely level, but varied with hills 
and dales. 

J 6 1 . Forests, Scarcely the semblance of a forest re-, 
inains in Ireland ; the wood being long since consumed, 
and not replaced by the hand of industry. Turf and 
coal are the fuel used by the inhabitants. . 

1 62. Climate and Soil, Ireland like England, has a 
inild climate, but very humid, by reason of the vapors 
wafted upon the land by westerly winds. The summers 
are not excessively warm, and the winters exhibit little 
or no frost, in ordinary years. But Ireland, like Eng- 
landy sometimes experiences severe irosli) in Yfinters of 
unusual sGveiity. The soil is a sloiiy c\».>^ w \q^isx^ ^^ ^ 
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gravelly sand ; but is remarkably ferdie^ and furnishes 
a rich herbage for innumerable cattle. 

163. DivUion of Ireland, The most usual division of 
Ireland is into four provinces-^Leinster, Ulster, Con- 
naught and Munster. Leinster contains 12 counties; 
Ulstery9 ; Connaught, 5 ; and Munster, 6 ; in the whole^ 
3^, counties. 

164. Government. In primitive ages, Ireland was 
subject to a number of petty princes and chieftains. Af- 
ter it became subject to the crown of England, the gov- 
ernment was formed upon the plan of that of England, 
with a Parliament, consisting of a House of Peers and a 
House of Commons ; and a Lord Lieutenant appointed 
by the King of England, represented the power of the 
crown. In 1 800, Ireland was united to Great Britain, 
and is now represented in the Imperial Parliament. 

165. Army and Revenues. The Irish form no incon- 
siderable part of the regular army of Great Britain. I^i 
addition to which, Ireland in 1780 raised 40,000 volun- 
teers, and has recently equipped a considerable body of 
militia. The revenues are estimated at a million ster- 
ling. 

166. Reunion. The established religion of Ireland is 
that of the Church of England ; but two thirds or three 
fourths of the people are Roman Catholics ; and the 
Presbyterians are supposed to be as numerous as tl>e 
Episcopalians. There are four archbishoprics ; those of 
Armagh, Dublin, Cashel and Tuam. The Archbishop- 
ric of Annagh contains seven Bishoprics and that of 
Dublin, three ; that of Cashel, five, and that of Tuam, 

three. 

167. Language. In the west of Ireland, tlie old Irish 
language, which \^ the Celtic, with some intermixture of 
Gothic words, is still in use. In other parts of Ireland, 
the English tung has been introduced with the goveni- 
ment and inhabitants of England, and the Irish is nearly 

extinct, 

168. Literature. Trinity College at Dublin is the 
only University in Ireland. It consists of SSbuildlrv^^^C 
8 rooms in each, arranged-in two sc\\i3i\:e%.>^xvjSi\s»^<as^Ycv- 

ed by a C/iaaceiJor, and Provost, mtYi \k^\t di<5iY^vv^^>^'^ 
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fellows, and 1 S professors ; the studients usually about 
400. Ireland has produced a number of very learned 
men and good authors, among whom may be named, 
Usher, Swift, Ware, Steele, Berkeley, Pamel, Gold- 
amitli, Burke, Shetidan and Kirwan. 

1 69^. Mamiera and Customs. The Irish are remark- 
able for their hospitality and for excessive indulgencer 
in drinking at entertainments. The higher classes re- 
semble the English and American gentry in their dres^ 
and modes of life f but are said to be more addicted toi 
hunting and other robust exercises. Ireland is celebra- 
ted for producing the stoutest men and fairest women in 
Europe. 

170. Peasantry. The peasantry of Ireland are poor 
and oppressed beyond the Hke class of people in almost 
any country. Their dwelliilgs are hovels of mud, in 
which a partition only separates the family from their 
^ow. Their food consists chiefly of potatoes and butter- 
milk, with some coarse bread, eggs and fish. The la- 
boring people seldom eat butcher's meat.— -Their drink 
is usquebaugh, or whisky. When a person dies, his 
body is laid out before the door, with a plate upon it to 
invite chaiity ; and when carried to the grave, is accom- 
panied with dreadful howls and o^her barbarous ceremo- 
nies. 

171. Chief Cities. Dublin. Dublin, the metropoli:* 
of Ireland, is situated upon the Liffy, a small river, in a ' 
delightful plain or vale, between ranges of hills. It is 
about two miles and a quarter in length, and the same 
in bredth ; being ten miles in circumference, and con-^ 
taining 1.50,000 inhabitants. It is in magnitude the 
second city in Great Britain, and the fifth in Europe. 
The houses were anciently constructed of wattles daubed 
over with clay ; but are now built with brick and stone. 
It contains six bridges ; a castle in which are kept the 
public records; a magnificent parliament house; 19 
churches, of which St. Patrick's is a venerable edifice, 
begun in the 12th century ; a Royal Exchange, and oth- 
er elegant buildings. 

' IZ^, £nviron8 of Dublin. Dub\m^tSiTvds7 tw\^^^tq«v 
the sea at the bottom of «i bay> both &idt« c^ yr^acVi w^ 
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ornamented with elegant buildings. The harbor does 
not admit large ships, but a mole or strong wall of the 
thickness of a street, and four miles in length, has been 
erected to protect the shipping. St. Stephen's Green, a 
mile in length, is laid out in walks and planted with trees. 
Phenix park is destitute of trees. Numerous seats of 
the nobility and many striking natural objects, as hills 
an^ islands, embellish the vicinity of Dublin. 

173. Cork. The second city in Ireland is Cork, 
which stands on an island, in the Lee, at the bottom of a 
bay, 7 miles from the sea, and 129 miles south west from 
Dublin. The harbor is capacious and safe, and at this 
place is shipped the greater part of the Irish provis- 
ions, consisting of beef and butter, with hides and tallow. 
Cork contains seven churches,besides six Catholic Chap- 
els, two or three churches for dissenters, and about 
70,000 inhabitants. 

174. Limerick, Limerick is situated \*?i both sides of 
the Shannon, whose broad estuary penetrates about 60 
miles into the land. It has an excellent haven, and its 
central position makes it advantageous for trade. The 
banks of the river are connected by three bridges, one 
of which consists of 14 arches. The inhabitants are es- 
dmated at 50,000. The chief exports are beef and other 
provisions. 

175. Waterford and Wexford, Waterford on the river 
Suir, is a city of considerable importance, containing 
about 30,000 inhabitants. Its exports are provisions 
and linen. Wexford, in the south east of Ireland, con- 
tains about 9000 inhabitants and is noted for its manu- 
facture of wool. Packets sail regularly between Water- 
ford and Milford Haven in Wales. 

176. Other considerable Towns. Belfast, on the north 
cast, stands at the bottom of the bay of Carrickfergus, 
contains about 18,000 inhabitants, and is the center of 
the linen manufactures. Dundalk, Londonderry, Sligo, 
Galway, and a few other towns are considerable for their 
magnitude and trade. Of these Kilkenny, an interior 
town, with 16,000 inhabitants, is celebrated for its fossil 
coal, which is said to be the best yet foMcAon >i\\^ ^Oc^e. 

irr. Minu/actures, Ireland -was acvcVaTvA^} ^x^^» 
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gvushed for it9 manu&cturear of woollen stufl^but thu 
manufacture of lineQ attracted public notice and encour- 
agement as early as the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eliaa- 
beth. In the reign of William IIL high duties upon 
woollens discouraging the manufacture, the Irish di« 
rected their attention to the making of linens, and to 
such an extent has this business been carried, that the 
annual produce is now estimated at two miUions sterling 
in value. Ireland imports flax-seed from thei United 
States, and furnishes in return, most of the white Unens 
consumed by our citizens. 

178. Commerce, The commerce of Ireland consists 
chiefly in provisions and linens. No country of th^ 
same extent exports such quantities of beef and butterj 
of an excellent quality ; and Irish linens are known and 

" used in most countries. In addition to these articles, 
Ireland exports tallow, hides, candles, lether, cheese^ 
flsh, and skin^{5^ various kinds, with many less impor- 
tant articles. — The value of the imports of Ireland is 
about two millions, and that of the exports tliree op fi>UT 
milKons. 

179. Canals, Inland navigation has iiotbeen as suc- 
cessfully promoted, as in England. An attempt has 
been made to form a Canal from DubUn to the Shannon^ 
and half a million of money, expended ; bvit the work is 
imperfect. A canal connects Newry with the Sea ; and 
several other canals have been projected ; but the dis- 
tracted state of the country, concurring with some pri- 
vate causes, has impeded the execution of the design. 

180. Jigriculture, Agriculture in Ireland is far less 
improved than in England. The nobles who own the 
lands, usually reside in England, where their incomes 
are expended, which ought rather to be laid out in im- 
proving their estates. The proprietors lease their lapds 
to men, called middle meriy who let them to the real oc- 
cupiers, and the latter are extremely oppi'essed by the 
middle men, whose interest is to force from the poor ten* 
ants the hishest possible rent. Yet even under these 
abuses, Ireland is a productive country. 

J 81. Minerals. A mme of gold has been, lately dis- 
€overedin the county of Wiciklow,> ^\acii\^^QLx\«^iw 
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gcyvem^eDt, and yields a considerable quantity. Silver 
is found mixed with lead, in several places. Iron is a 
mineral of more consequence, found in the bogs or 
mountains, in considerable quantities. Some copper 
has been found, and numerous beds of coal. Marble^ 
slate, and sand stone, are found in abundance. ' 

182. Curioaities, \The lake of Killamey is consider- 
ed as a curiosity deserving notice in geographical de- 
scriptions. This picturesk expanse of watery about 10 
miles in length, and from one to seven in bredth, is di- 
vided into three parts, and is surrounded by an amphi- 
theater of mountains, clothed with trees. ^» To give beau- 
ty to the scenery, the arbutus or strawberry tree, with 
its snowy blossoms and scarlet fruit, here grows in luxu- 
liance. 

IS3.- Giant* 9 Causenvay. On the north point of Ire- 
land, eight miles from Coleraine,^s a collection of ba- 
saltic pillars, to which fancy has'given the appellation 
of the Giant's causeway. These pillars are of different 
sizes and figuresjj^ut mostly with five sides, from 15 to 
24 inches in diameter. They rise from the water from 
16 to 36 feet high. The causeway projects into the sea, 
to an unknown extent ; but it has been explored to the 
(^stance of 600 feet. Most of the pillars, of which there 
are many thousands, stand in a vertical position ; they 
consist of joints plain or concave, closely compacted to- 
gether, and exhibit a most magnificent spectacle. 

BRITISH ISLANDS. 
184. Wight, In the Channel, south of England and 
westward of Portsmouth, lies Wight, an island of 20 
miles in length by 1 2 in bredth. It contains 30 parish- 
es ; 1 &,000 inhabitants ; is very fertile, and adorned with 
manyiiandsome villas. The principal haven is Newport. 
On this island is the castle in which Charles I. was im- 
prisoned ; an ancient edifice erected soon after the con- 
quest. This island formerly produced wheat in one sea- 
son suf&ciemt to subsist the inhabitants for eight years.— 
Here are found pipe -clay, alum, and fine sand for ^las?^. 
On the west are lofty white rocks CdWedlYve lAe.^^'^^^ 
one ai which, 120 feet hig^h, v\rua oyWixTwrnm Vt^*^^ 
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165. Guernsey and other islands. On the oppositsid« 
of the Channel, near France, atid westward of Cape La 
Hogue, lie Alderney, Guernsey, Jersey and Sark, which 
belong to Great Britain, and are about 70 miles from 
Wight. Guernsey, the largest, is twelve miles in length 
and nine in bredth. It is hilly, but fertile, tho not well 
cultivated. It contains ten parishes and about 1 5,000 in- 
habitants. Alderney is about 8 miles in circuit, with a 
good soil and about a thousand inhabitants. ^ Sark con- 
tains about 300 inhabitants. • 

186. Jersey. Jersey is twelve miles in length and 
six in bredth. The soil is fertile, producing all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and the butter and honey produced there 
are said to be of an excellent quality. This island with 
tlie three last named, is also celebrated for producing 
most excellent cider in great quantities ; 24,000 hogs- 
heads having been made in one year in Jersey alone. 
This islan(l contains 12 parishes, and 20,000 inhabitants, 
who are remarkable for health and longevity. These 
islands are part of the possessions which the kings of 
England have derived from their ancient sovereignty of 
Normandy, and the inhabitants speak French. 

187. Isles of Scilly. To the west of the Land* s end, 
the south west point of England, and 30 miles distant, 
lie the isles of Scilly, *1 40 in number. Most of them are 
bare rocks ; but a few of the largest are inhabited, as St. 
Maiy, vv^hich contains 600 people ; and St. Agnes, 300. 
The whole number of inhabitants are said to be a thou- 
sand. As they lie at the entrance of St. George's Chan- 
nel, between England and Ireland, they render the navi- 
gation dangerous, and occasion many shipwrecks. 

188. Eddistone and Lundy. Near the Cornwall coast, 
and opposit the harbor of Plymouth, is Eddistone, a rock 
on which stands a light house, beat with the surges of 
the ocean, but composed of masses of stone grooved into 
the rock and joined by iron clamps. In the Bristol 
Channel is Lundy, containing about 500 akers of good 
land ; formerly noted as the resort of pirates. 

189. Anglesea. On the coast of Wales lies Anglesea, 
about 25 miles in length, and 18 in bredth, separated 

from Wiilcs by a very narrow cVv^TxnaV. \x v?> Y^vaaxVj^^JcAa 
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for its fertility, and contains some considerable towns, as 
Newburg, Beaumaris, and Holyhead. It furnishes also 
rich copper ore. This island was the retreat of tlie an- 
cient Celtic Druids, or priests. When Suetonius, the 
Roman general, invaded the island, in the year 59, the 
Druids made a most obstinate resistance ; even the 
women as well as men fought the Romans, running 
about with dishevelled hair, and flaming torches in their 
hands, howling and screaming in a frightful manner. 
But they were subdued, their groves and altars destroy- 
ed, and the Druids were burnt in the fires prepared for 
their enemies. 

190. Man, In the Irish sea, lies Man, or as it ought 
to be written, Mon ; an island SO miles in length and 1 5 
in bredth. In the middle of the island is a ridge of bar- 
ren mountains ; but the plains are fertile, and feed great 
numbers of cattle and sheep. It contains 17 parishes 
and four considerable towns on the sea coast. In the 9th 
century, the Norwegians seized this island ; in 1263 it 
was subjected to Alexander, king of Scotland, Henry 
IV. Conferred it on the Stanley family, and by maniajf e 
it afterwards passed to that of Athol. It has been since 
purchased and annexed to the croivn. 

191. Arran and Bute, In the Frith of Clyde lies Arv 
ran, a beautiful island, 23 miles in length and nine in 
bredth. This island contains a mountain, called Goat- 
fell, 3000 feet high ; but the plains are fertile, and pro* 
duce cattle and barley for exportation. The inhabitants 
are 7000* Bute, in the same Frith, about 12 miles ii^ 
length and four in bredth, contains 4000 inhabitants, and 
is the residence of the Marquis of Bute. 

192. Hay, Beyond the peninsula of Cantire, begirv 
the Hebudesj or Western isles, sometimes called by mis- 
take Hebrides, The most southerly of ^ these is Hay, 
about 23 miles in length and 1 8 in bredth, containing 
7000 inhabitants. It produces cattle for exportation, and 
some lead is found, with a mixture of silver. 

193. Jura. To the north east of Hay is Jura, a narrow 
island of 20 miles in length and five in bredtK. llW^ ^ 
nigged surface, and on the western side tiat^^^^o\^>xY^> 
* rang^c of come Mils, present a siivg\\\?;c vyg^^xvxNK.'i 
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The best crops are potatoes and barley; the cattle arc 
smally but the sheep excellent. Peat is in great abun- 
dance I and its mine;*als are iron and manganese. West 
of this, are Oransa and Colonsa, which^ at low water^ are 
one island. 

194. MulL Mull is one of the largest of the Hebudes, 
being 28 miles long and 1 8 broad, with a population of 
7000 inhabitants. The climftte is rainy ; the chief pro- 
duce, barley and potatoes. The people dwell in hovels 
made of whin, thatched, with an opening in the roof for 
bmoke to escape. East of this is Lismore, formerly the 
residence of the bishops of Argyle ; and south of tliis lies 
Kerrara, remarkable for the death of Alexander II. in 
121-9. 

195. Icomkilt and Staffa, West of Mull is Icomkill, 
a small isle of three miles in length, but famous for hav- 
ing been the primitive seat of Scottish literature and re- 
ligion, fouiided by St.Columbain the sixth century. This 
island funiishes beautiful white marble and jasper. 
Staffa, six miles north, is a small island, remarkable for 
beautiful columns of basalt, and a sui*prising basaltic 
cavern, called ih^ harmonious grotto^ of 140 feet in length. 

196. Skey, The largest of the Hebudes is Skey, 
ivhich is 45 miles in length and22 inbredth, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000 inhabitants. It is, like the other He- 
budes, rough and hilly ; but contains good pasturage, and 
its chief exports are cattle and small h<5rses. This island 
is the residence of Lord Macdonaid ; and here is seen a 
Danish fort, 1 8 feet high and 60 in diameter. The 
houses are chiefly of turf, covered with grass. This 
island also presents a series of basaltic pillars. 

197. Leuis, To the westward of Skey lies a chain of 
islands, which serve as a barrier against the billows of 
the Atlantic. The largest of these is Leuis, which is 
50 miles in length, and 20 in bredth. 'The face of the 
island is a heathy elevated ridge, full of morasses. , 
Stornaway, on the east, is a thriving town, with 70 houses, 
besides cottages, and a good harbor. The crops are oats 
and potatoes. No tree will thrive here except alder and 
723 oun tain ash ; but the pasturage supports many cattle^ 

sheep said small horses. Hero \a axi ^ivc\^tv\.\«jJi\ qI\\x^- 
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tice, composed of an avenue of stones 7 feet high, closing 
in a circle of twelve stones, with one in the center 13 feet 
high. 

J 98. M)rth and South Fist. To the southward of 
Leuis is North Vist, 22 miles in length, and 1 7 in bredth. 
The face of this island resembles that of Lcuis ; it is 
equally destitute of trees, and equally oppressed with 
nuns. . South Vist is 23 miles in length and 1 in bredth. 
A morassy chain of high land runs through the island, 
with dry hills on the east. The productions are tlie 
same as in the islands before described. 

199. Smaller Islands, A great number of small isles 
are situated in the vicinity of those which have been de- 
scribed, but they present nothing worthy of notice. 
Twelve leagues west of these lies St. Kilda, or Hirta, 
two miles and a half in length, containing 30 or 40 fam- 
ilies. Thirty leagues west of the Orkneys, lie Rona 
and Bara, inhabited by a few families only. The whole 
population of the Hebudes may be calculated from 40 to 
jfOjOOO. 

290. The Orkneys, North of Scotland, and separated 
from it by the Pentland Frith, is a groop of islands de- 
nominated Orkneys. The largest, called Mainland, is 
25 miles in length, and 13 in bredth. The chief town, 
Kirkwall, contains 300 houses, with a stately Cathedral of 
226 in length, by 1 33 in bredth, and the bishop's palace, 
called Castle. The exports are beef, pork, butter, tal- 
low, hides, skins of calves and rabbits, salted fish, oil, 
feUiers, linen yam, coarse linen cloth and kein ; the 
whole valued at <£ 25,000 sterling. This island cbntaiiis 
nine parish churches. 

20 1 . - General View of Orkneys, The inhabited islands 
of Orkney are twenty-six ; ahd the people are estimated 
at 23,000. The horses are small, as are the cows, tho 
otherwise of a good quality. The sheep are computed 
at 50,000. The people speak the Norse, or language of 
Norway ; the island having been subdued by the Nor- 
wegians in 1099 ; but this language is giving way to the 
English. People of good estates are introducing the 
elegant arts of living ; but the peasants Ivv^ \w twet^ 
hovels, and subsist on oatmeal^ butter, c\x^^%^^ ^"^ ^vl 
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lowls, which abound on those islands. They are expert 
fishermen, and wonderfully adventurous in taking the 
«ggs of birds from the fissures of rocks on the most 
frightful precipices. 

202. Shetland. To the north east of the Orkneys, in 
the sixty -first degree of latitude, lies another cluster of 
islands, called Shetland, in the center of which is the 
principal, called Mainland, of 57 miles in length, but 
only 1 or 1 2 in bvedth, and deeply indented by arms of 
the sea. The next in size' is Yell. Twenty -six of these 
are inhabited. These islands present a dreary view of 
rugged rocks, bleak and precipitous^ interspersed with 
•mall portions of cultivated ground. 

203. Climate and FeofUe. The Shetland isles, tho in 
a hig^ noithem latitude, do not suffer with severe frost ; 
snow seldom continues long on the earth ; but the cli* 
mate is rendered uncomfortable by rains and fogs. The 
land produces some oats and potatoes ; but the wretched 
inhabitants subsist chiefly on fish and sea fowl. To alle- 
viate the gloom of long winter nights, the heavens con- 
stantly exhibit bright coruscations of northern light, 
which the pepple call merry dancere. Lei*wick, the chief 
town of Mainland, standing on a rock? contains about 1 50 
iamilies, and the whole number of inhabitants on the 
Shetland isles is computed at 20,000. 

204. Herrings. Nothing can exceed the stupendous 
schools of herrings which, in June, arrive from the North 
Sea, crowding the ocean, and covering it with ripples, to 
tlie extent of many miles. As they" approach the Shet- 
land isles, they divide and pass to the southward, on each 
side of Great Britain, furnishing a vast supply of provis- 
ions, and employment for a gr^at number of fishermen. 
These' fish, with cod, ling And tusk, are the principal ex- 
ports from the Shetland islands. 

FRANCE. 

205. Mtme and History, France was originally'peo- 
pled by the Celts, pronounced Xelts, or Gaelsy which 
words aie radically the same. From this name the counr 
try was called Gauly and by the Romans, Gallia,* The 

* r/wj same word was pronounctd "by x\kft 'axVCvs^^* WacU Qt 
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Romans under Julius Cesar subjected the ^country to 
their arms, 55 years before the Christian era. About 
the year 4S6, the Franks, a tribe of Germans, crossed 
the Rhine under Clovis, conquered the country, and im- 
pressed upon it their own name, Francia, France. At 
the close of the ninth century, the Normans, that is, north 
/Tiew, a people from Denmark, invaded the north of France, 
under Rollo, and finally settling in the country, called it 
Normandy. 

206. Situation and boundaries. France is situated be- 
tween the 42d and 52d degrees of north latitude, and the 
6th degree of west, and the 8th of east loni^itude from 
London. It is bounded west by the Atlantic ; north by 
the British Channel and the States of Holland i east by 
the Rhine and the Alps ; south by the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean. 

207. Extent and population. Before the late con- 
quests, France was about 600 miles in length, ami 560 
in bredth. Since Belgica has, been annexed to France, 
its length from north to south is more than 700 miles. 
France, without Belgica, has been estimated to contain 
130 millions of akers ; to which the acquisition of the 
Netherlands, or Belgica, adds about 4 or 5 millions. The 
whole population may be estimated at 3Q or 32 millioius 
of inhabitants. 

208. Mountain.^. France is, iiv general, a plain coun- 
try. The principal mountains are the Pyrenees, on the 
south, which divide the country from Spain ; the Ceven^ 
nes, which are a continuation or branch of the Pyrenees, 
running almost parallel with the Rhone, on the west of 
that river ; the Alps on the east, the mountains of Lorrain 
called Vosges, and mount Jura, on the east of Jhe Uike of 
Geneva, 

209. Rivers. The Seine, The Seine, which is en- 
nobled by the metropolis of France, has its sources in tho 
mountains of Cote d'Or, the ancient Burgundy, and pur- 
suing a north westerly course, enters the sea at Havre do 
Grace. Its length is about 250 miles. 

Walet ; the French, to this day, use g where tlie English \|ge t^u 
as in gard for viordi ^arrant for "ciarravXi ^erce ^QX «w^aT. 

E2 
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310. The Loire, The Loire springs from the Ceven- 
nes ; its farthest source is on the Gex^ier, a mountain 
of th.e Upper Loire, or ancient Languedoc. Running 
northerly to Orleans, it bends its course westward, and 
passing Tours and Nantz, it meets the ocean, after % 
winding course of near 300 miles. 

211. The Garonne, The Garonne originates in the 
vale of Aran on the Pyrenees, and running a north west- 
ci'ly course, is swelled by the Tarn, the Lot and the Dor- 
dogne, from the east. After its junction with the latter, 
it takes the^name of Gironde, and falls into the sea below 
Bordeaux. Its length is about 250 miles. 

212. The Rhone, The Rhone has its farthest source 
in the glacier of Furca, a mountain in Swisserfand ; and 
running westward, opens into the beautiful lake of Ge- 
neva ; then passing southward and westward, unites with 
the Soane, a river from the north ; and pursuing a south- 
erly course, receives the Durance and Isere, and enters^ 
the Mediterranean by tliree channels below Avignon. 
The length of this river is about 400 miles. 

213. Other Rivera, The Rhine is now the bounda- 
.ry of France on the east, but this is more properly a liv- 
er of Swisserland and Germany. The Meuse and the 
Moselle afe considerable streams, which proceed from 
the borders of the ancient Lorrain and Charapain, and 
Tun northerly. The Moselle unites with the Rhine at 
Coblentz. The Meuse falls into the sea below Rotter- 
dam. The Scheldt enters the ocean below Antwerp. 

214. Lakes and Forests, France contains very few 
lakes ; a few small ones east of the Rhone, in Provence, 
are scarcely worth description. But France abounds 
"with forests ; and wood is the common fuel of the coun- 

' try. The principal forests are those of Orleans, Fon- 
tainbleau and Ardennes ; the latter extends froml^heims 

215. Minerals, In Alsace are mines of silver and 
eopper : but it is said they will not defray the expense 
of working them. Mines of lead are found in Britanny, 
in the north west of France ; also in the Vosges and 
maritime Alps. Antimony^ calamiui) mangenese^ oobalt> 

mercury^ ^^ jasper, alabaster, syp««m, \)\m:V TaaAX^^ 
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echcr, Ae hyacinth, chrysolite and sapphire^ are also 
the produce of the French mines. Coal is in great 
abundance. In 1798, the coal mines were computed to 
be 400 in number. Jet is also found, and great quanti- 
ties are manufactured into rosaries, crosses, buttons and 
the like. Iron abounds in France, chiefly in the north- 
cm parts, and in 1798 the furnaces and forges were es- 
timated at two thousand. 

216. Curiontiea, The Cevennes furnish a picturesk 
scenery, worthy of notice. These mountains arc an as- 
semblage of rocks, of 120 miles in extent; i» some pla- 
ces very precipitous, and broken. In 1727, a part of 
one of these precipices fell suddenly and overwhelmed 
a whole village ; the inhabitants escaped destruction by 
being absent at the celebration of Midsummer Eve.-— 
The fountain of Vaucluse is the source of a river which 
issues at once from a cavern at the foot of a rock. Near 
the mouth of the Rhone, a plain of 150,000 akers, cover- 
ed with round gravel and pebbles, presents a singular as- 
pect of barren nature. \ 

217. Caves and Bridges. Travellers have described 
some curious natural caves in France ; one in particular 
near the village of Beaume, is remarkable for contain- 
taining a glacier! The cave is at the bottom of a valley ; 
the mouth, 45 feet wide, opens to a steep long passage^ 
leading to a kind of hall of 1 00 feet high ; from which 
a ladder of 40 feet leads to a vast body of ice, which nev- 
er dissolves. In this cavern are stalactites of solid ice, 
and pillars of ice rising from the floor on pedestals.— 
Near the village of Chames, the river Ardeche runs 
under a bridge of solid natural rock. 

218. Divisions, Under the Romans, France was di- 
vided into three parts ; Belgica, which lay north of th^ 
Seine ; Celtica, which was between tfce Seine and Ga- 
ronne ; and Acquitania, which was south of the Garonne. 
When the Romans were driven from France, the con- 
querors established new divisions, as Flanders, Burgun- 
dy and the like ; and at the commencement of the late 
revolution, France was divided into about 30 provinces. 
In the revohitionf a new division took pVeice, «xA %^ ^^- 

partments were established for the pxiT^o%^^ oi ^Nt^Ta* 
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ment. To these have been unce added, Savoy, andth^ 
Netherlands and other conquered territories, which arc 
formed into 20 departments, making in all 203 de- 
partments. Each department is subdivided into com- 
munes, of which there are 1 720 : and each commune, 
into cantons, of which there arei 6400 in France, exclu- 
sive of the conquered countries. 

219. Religion. The religion of France is the Roman 
Catholic, but other denominations are free to worship as 
they please. Before the revolution, there were in 
France, 2p archbishops, and 1 30 bishops. The clergy 
of all ranks amounted to i 50,000, and this order of men, 
^vith the monasteries, owned a t^ird of all the lands in 
the kingdom. During the revolution, the lands of the 
clergy were sequestered and sold for the public benefit, 
but the present clergy are allowed competent salaries. - 

220. Government. Before the revolution, France wai 
a monarchy, nearly absolute. Anciently the princes 
summoned the States General, or Great Council of the 
Nation, to assist in devising measures for the public m- 
terest. But these councils were discontinued ; the last 
being held in 1614. The Parliament of Paris, indeed, 
,retained the privilege of registering the king's edicts, 
before they were deemed to have the force of law ; but 
this right became a mere matter of form, and the king's 
will was law. 

221. Revolution, The Treasury of France being ex- 
hausted by bad management, peculation and enormous 
pensions squandered on favorites of the king, the public 
distresses compelled Louis XVI. to summon the States 
General in 1789. When assembled, they proceeded to 
overturn the old government, abolished the monarchy, 
beheaded the king and queen, banished or put to death 
their adherents, compelled the nobles and higher clergy 
to fly, and confiscated their estates. During the heat of 
the revolution, two or three forms of constitution were 
established, which were intended to be free and republi- 
can, but proved not to be durable. After a few years of 
dretraction and unceasing murders and banishment, a 
jjew coiastl tution, with a legislature of two branches, 

Mod an cxecntXy^ consisting o£ thx^^ CQiv?AAs^>\9c^feN:xi\r 
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cd and put in operation : but the ambition and ts^nts of 
Bonaparte, in ] 804, raised him to the imperial dignity. 
The form of a legislative body still exists, but the Em- 
peror may be considered as absolute. 

222, Army and Mrvij, Under the ancient monarchy, 
the army of France in time of war was from three to 
four hundred thousand men. During the revolution, the 
govemment demanded the services of every able bodied 
man, and the troops were at times estimated at a mill- 
ion. But the troops in actual service rarely amounted 
to more than half that number. The navy of France 
has been always respectable, consisting of from 50 to 
100 ships of the line ; but while France furnishes the 
hest disciplined land troops, her navy is deficient in good 
seamen ; and in every war, her naval power is nearly de- 
stroyed by Great Britain. 

223. Revenue, Under the monarchy, the public rev- 
enues amounted to thirty millions sterling. The pres- 
ent revenues arc said to be about twenty-five millions.-— 
The current coin of France is about ninety millions 
•sterling. The loss of St. Domingo has impaired the 
revenues ; but this loss may be more than balanced by 
the acquisition of Belgica, Savoy, the German States on 
the Rhine, and some other conquered countries. 

224. Character and Manners, Ancient authors all 
agree that the Gauls were a fickle, perfidious people, 
prompt to action, but impatient of toil, and ever studi- 
ous of change. The present French are remarkable for 
their vivacity, gayety and politeness ; fond of show and 
pleasure, but not cleanly in their houses. The sangui- 
nary scenes of the late revolution manifested a ferocious- 
ness of character, rarely found among civilized men, 
and impress the mind with horror. 

225. iMngtiage, The original language of France, 
tke Celtic, gave place to the Latin, during the empire of 
the Romans in that country ; at least among the higher 
classes of men. When the Franks settled in the coun- 
try, under Clovis, they introduced the Gothic, and the 
French became a mixture of Celtic, Latin and Gothic ; 
but it was called Romance^ from the predominance of 
Roman words, and the first fictkiou^ Ti'axt^<\N^^ \ik€\!N^ 
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writtea in that language, the name Romance has been 
transferred from the language to that kind of writings. 
The present French is esteemed for its adaptednesstothe 
business of common life, and for light and familiar sub- 
jects, but it wants force, dignity and sublimity. It is, 
however, more widely dillused in foreign countries than 
any living language. 

'226. Literature, During the dark ages, France pro- 
duced some writers of reputation ; and learning revived 
there, before it did in England. It is supposed that 
learning and fine writing arrived to the highest pitch in 
the reign of Louis XIV. Among the most elegant au- 
thors which have adorned the literature and exalted the 
character of their country, are, Descartes, Pascal, Mon- 
tesquieu, Corncille, Racine, Boileau, Moliere, Voltaire, 
Fontaine, Fenelon and Massilon. The History of Thu- 
anus, in Latin, vies in elegance, with that of Livy. L51- 
voisier, in chemistry, Laland, in astronomy, and nu- 
merous other scientific characters, cannot be named but 
with the highest respect. 

227. Education, Formerly the Jesuits were employ- 
ed in the education of young men ; and females were 
educated in nunneries. No system of general education 
for all classes of people is established in France, nor in 
any^ country of Europe. But colleges and schools of 
the best kind are established for instructing youth in ev- 
ery branch of useful knowledge. Twenty -one univer- 
sities, and more than thirty literary societies existed in 
France before the revolution. Since this event, a Na- 
donal Institute has been established, with professorships 
in all branches of science and arts. Normal schools 
have also been founded in the several communes. 

228. Chief Towns. Paris, Paris, the metropolis of 
France, was originally a castle upon an island in the 
Seine. It now covers the banks on both sides of the 
river, which are connected by several bridges, and is 
about 15 miles in circumference. It consists of three 

•parts, the ville or town on the north ; the city in the 
middle, situated upon three islands in the Seine ; and the 
university on the south. The houses are generally buiit 
of free stonCf which is q\\OTrrkd.vuT£^«^^btTL^'*.{5\ th^ 
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city, so that no small part of it stands over vast cavities. 
The two most noted bridges, are the Pontneuf, consist* 
ing of 12 arches, and the Pont Royal ; most of them 
have rows of houses on the sides. Paris ccmtains more 
than 900 streets ; and the population Ls estimated by dif- 
ferent authors, at four, six, seven and eight hundred 
thousand souls. 

229. Edifices, The streets of Paris are well paved 
and lighted, and the buildings are in a style of superior 
elegance. Many of the public edifices are in the no- 
blest style of architecture. Among these are the Louvre, 
^ paladb, rebuilt, but not finished, by Lewis XIV. This 
is joined by a gallery to the Thuilleries, behind which, 
on the bank of the Seine, are most pleasant walks in el- 
egant gardens, planted with evergreens and stately elms. 
The Palace Royal contains an immense number of valua- 
ble paintings. The Royal Library contains 94,000 print- 
ed books and 30,000 manuscripts. The Cathedral of No- 
tre Dame, is a venerable Gothic pile ; but the public 
buildings are too numerous to be here described. 

230. Lyons* The second city in France is Lyons, at 
the confluence of the Rhone ^and Soane, which was for- 
merly the seat of numerous manufactures of silk and 
cloths, wrought with gold and silver. During the late 
revolution, Lyons favored the cause of monarchy, and 
was doomed, in the phrenzy of the times, to utter de- 
struction. The republicans besieged and took the city, 
butchered multitudes of the inhabitants without mercy, 
and proceeded to execute the decree of the convention, 
which ordered the houses to be demolished. But rage 
and folly have their limits and a part of the city escaped. 
The inhabitants were formerly 150,000, but the popula- 
tion has been greatly reduced. 

23 1 . Marseilles, Marseilles, a sea port on the Med- 
iterranean, was founded by a colony of Greeks from 
Phocea, who fled from the tyranny of the Persians, 
about the year 539 before the christian era. It is sur- 
rounded by a rocky barren country, but has an excel- 
lent harbor and great commerce. The old town is ill 
built ; but the new town erected in the \^V\v ce,w\X)X^> v^ 
distinguished for regularity and elegtvivce. T!\\^ vc^^^ 
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itants are estimated at 80,000, who carry on commerce j 
and manufactures of silk. 

332. Bourdeatix, Bourdeaux is an ancient city, on 
the Garonne^ built in the form of a bow, of which the 
river is the string. The tide rises there twelve feet, so 
that the largest vessels can ascend the river to the city^ 
It is a bishop's see, has a university, an a^^ademy of artS) 
and a magnificent theater. The town has twelve gates, 
a strong castle, called the Trumpet, with a noble quaf 
for securing the shipping, and fine walks under rows of 
trees. The river is large, and the hills on the opposit 
side planted with vinyai^fi and adorned with chtirches, 
villas and woods, present a charming prospect from the 
town. The population is about 80,000, and the com- 
merce very extensive. 

233. Other large Tov>n8, Houen, the chief city of 
Normandy, upon the Seine, contains 70,000 inhabitants. 
Lille, in the north, one of , the best fortified towns in the 
world, contains nearly the same number* Toulouse, 
upon the Garonne, at the end of the Royal Canal, con- 
tains 60,000 inhabitants. Versailles, 12 miles from 
Paris, contains a like number. Nantz, a commercia] 
city on the Loire, contains also 60,000 people. Brest, 
on the north west, contains a naval arsenal, with the 
chief harbor for ships of war ; its inhabitants 30,000.— 
Toulon, on the south, another maritime town, contuns 
about the same number. 

234. Inland Mwigation, France contains many ca« 
nals for facilitating inland ti*ansportation. Among th* 
largest is the canal of Beirare or Burgundy, which con* 
tains 42 locks, and opens a communication between the 
)Seine and Loire. It passes Montdrgis, joins the canal 
of Orleans,and enters the Seine near Fontainbleau ; open* 
ing a water conveyance between Paris and the western 
parts of France. The canal of Picardy connects the 
Oise and the Somme, and opens a communication with 
the north of France. But the canal of Languedoc, form- 
ed by Lewis XIV. exceeds all others in France. It pas* 
*es from the Garonne to the Mediterranean Sea, a dis- 
tance of 180 miles ; is six feet dee\>> and 144 feet wlde» 
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Including the towing paths. It required 15 years labori 
and an expense of more than two millions of dollars. 

235. Agriculture . The northern parts of F ranee have 
n rich swl, chiefly loam ; the western parts are more 
gravelly. But France is generally under high cultiva- 
tion, tho not to the same degree as England. Wheat, 
barley, oats, and every grain and plant proper for the 
climate, is cultivated. Maiz thrives and comes to per- 
fection in the southern half of France, but not in the 
iK)rthem parts. The vine is cultivated in most parts, as is 
tne olive in the south. But France is subject to most 
destructive storms of hail, whicii not unfrequently lay 
waste the country, and destroy the fruits of the earth in 
whole provinces. 

236. Manufactures » The manufactures of France ex- 
tend to almost every thing necessary or ornamental in 
Hfe. The manufactures for exports are chiefly silks of 
various kinds. In 1773, there were in France 1 500 silk 
millis ; 21,000 looms for weaving silk stuffs ; 118,000 fo» 
ribands and lace ; 20,000 for silk stockings ; and thesd 
tnanufactures alone gave employment to two millions 
of persons. France also manufactures woollen cloths^ 
which for fineness and color are superior to the £ng>- 
Ush. 

2S7. Commerce. The commerce of France is very 
great in time of peace ; but in war, is very much im* 
paired by the British navy, and carried on almost 
solely by neutral ships. Wine is the staple commodity 
for exportation ; of which France makes a great variety, 
as champaign, burgundy, muscat, pontac, frontigniac, 
and many other species. Olive oil, which is produced 
in the southern' pixwinces of Provence and Languedoc, 
now tJle departments of Tarn and V^ar, is a considerable 
article of export. The principal imports of France ar« 
coifee, sugar, tobacco, rice, tea, whale oil and fishi The 
commerce of France has suffered exceedingly by the 
loss of Hayti, one of the most productive islands on the 
globe. The annual amount of exports before the revo- 
lution was from 60 to 70 millions of dollars, and thsafc ^€ 
the imports from 50 to 60 milUouB^ 

F 
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238. Islands of France. On the western coast of 
France, opposit to the mouth of the Charente, lies Ole- 
ron, which is about 12 miles long and five wide; con- 
taining 12,000 inhabitants, many of whoih are excellent 
seamen. This island is celebrated for the maritime 
laws made there by Richard I. when he possessed it. — 
Ke, or Rhe, 3 leagues westward of Rochelle, contams 
6 parishes ; its productions are wine and salt. Ushant, 
which lies off the north western coast, is 9 miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains about 600 inhabitants. Bel- 
lisle, opposit the river Vilaine, is 8 leagues in length, 
and three in bredth. Noirmoutier, which is 7 leagues 
in circumference, was the place of retreat for the roy- 
alists during the late civil war. 

239. Islands in the Mediterranean. Nearly opposit to 
Toulon, are the Hieres, three small islands, which arc 
mostly barren rocks, but produce a variety of medicinal 
plants. Corsica, which lies south of Genoa, and north 
of Sardinia, from which it is separated by'^a strait of 7 
miles in bredth, is 1 50 miles in length, and from 40 to 
50 in bredth. It is rocky and mountainous, but has fer-' 
tile valleys. Its honey has been celebrated from ancient 
times. It has good harbors, and contains 1 60^000 in- 
habitants. It has been successively in possession of 
Greek colonies, of Carthage, the Romans, the Saracens, 
and the Genoese. It was sold by the latter to France, in^ 
1767, whose dominion was unsuccessfully opposed by 
the celebrated Paoli. In 1794, the English took it, but 
the French retook it in 1 796* The chief town is Bastia. 

SPAIN. 

240. Mime, Spain was known to the Phenicians, 
who planted colonies at Cadiz and Malaga, nearly nine 
centuries before the christian era. It was probably the 
Tarsish of scripture ; a small island near Cadiz, and in- 
deed Cadiz itself, bore the name of Tartessus, among 
the Greeks and Romans. In later times, it was called 
Iberia, from the rirer Ebro, or the Iberi of Africa, who 
settled there ; and by the Romans Hesfieria^ or western 
country. But the more geuera.1 and ^cnnanent name 
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has ever been Hispania, or Spain, i^Mch is said to be a 
Phenician word signifying rcJnt^ as the country abound- 
ed with those animals. 

241. History, The primitive inhabitants of Spain 
were of the same race as those of France, and passed 
under the denomination of Celts. The Phcnicians, who 
were the earliest navigators, built Cadiz, and opened a 
trade to Spain about the year 896, before the christian 
era. After that period, the Carthaginians took posses- 
sion of the eastern and southern shores of sSpaiii, 
being invited by the rich mines of gold and silver with 
which that country abounded. In the third century be- 
fore Christ, the Romans expelled the Carthaginians and 
gradually reduced Spain to their dominion. About the 
year 400 after Christ, Spain was invaded by the Van- 
dals and Suevi, who established their power in the 
country. Their empii*e, in its turn, was overthrown 
about the year 584, by tlie Visigoths, who kept posses- 
sion till the beginning of the 8th century, when the Sar- 
acens or Moors from Africa, subdued the Gotks, and 
maintained their dominion in th^ south of Spain, for 800 
years, when they were subdued by the christians. 

242. Situation. Spain, with Portugal, is a large pe- 
ninsula, bounded by the Atlantic on the west, by the 
Mediterranean on the south and east, and by the Bay of 
Biscay and France on the north. The neck of land 
which joins it to France, consists of the lofty Pyrenees, 
which form a strong barrier between the two countries. 

243. Extent. Spain lies between the 36th and 44th 
degrees of north latitude ; and between the 9th west, and 
3d east longitude. On tlie north the length is about 
600 miles, but on the south about 400 miles. From 
north to south the bredth is about :500 miles. The esti- 
mated contents are 148,000 square miles, or 95 millions 
of akers, and the population about eleven millions, or 
74 inhabitants to the square mile. 

244. Climate. Spain enjoys a mild climate, as in or- 
dinary winters, no frost or snow appears in the southern 
•provinces. In severe winters, the earth is covered wklv 
snow, and the rivers with ice for ashorttim^. \w^wc\.- 
mer, the heat is oppressive in the aouxiv, «av^ \iwi c\\-^ 
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ies are not unfrequently visited with the bilious plague, 
the fatal disease of all hot countries. The sea coast, 
however, is refreshed by cool breezes from the ocean^ 
and the mountainous' regions enjoy a pure, and salu- 
brious air. 

245. Mountains, The mountains of Spain are ar- 
ranged in distinct chains. On the north, the Pyrenees 
present a range of majestic elevations, extending from 
the Mediterranean, westward towards the Atlantic, south 
of Biscay. Another chain, called that of Guadarama, 
runs from Soria, south westward to Portugal. The 
chain of Toledo is nearly parallel to the last. Anoth- 
er chain is called Sierra Moi^ena, to the south of the riv- 
er Gua&aia; and the most northern chain, to the north 
of Grenada, is called Sierra Nevada.* Montseirat, t 
detached mountain, with broken summits, on a pkdn^SO 
miles from Barcelona, exhil^lsmost romantic scenes, and 
tsthe seat of a convent. 

246. Itivere. The £br(h One of the chief river* 
In Spain, is the Ebro, which has its source in the Ff' 
fences, in* Asturia, and rumiii^ south east, enters the , 
Mediterranean, after a course of 380 miles; on the 
banks of this river stands the city of Saragossa, and the 
snore ancient city of Tarragona.^ 

HAf. 2h&Douro. The Douro springs from the moun- 
tains in the centre of Spain, near the ancient Nunaanti^ 
and being augmented by numerous streams from the 
great chains of mountains, north and south, pours iti 
waters into the Atlantic, near Oporto, aftex* a course of 
350 miles. 

248. TheTaJo. The Tajo, or Tagus, the largest riv- 
er in Spain, rises in a chain of mountains, near Abarra- 
cin, and receiving numy tributary streams from the. 
mountains on the north and south, penetrates PortugsJ, 
and enters tlie Atlantic, below Lisbon, after a course of 
450 miles. On the banks of the Manzanares, one of 
its tributary streams, stands Madrid, the metropolis of 
Spain, and its estuary forms a neble harbor at Lisbon. 

* Sierra in Spanish, is a saw ; the name is given to chains of 
mountttina presenting detached s\imm\\ft« vrhlch^ at a dist^nce^^ 

^/'e4riiked4i,w-teet£r £l^a«^\]^iuaa& J^wvt^verrot.. 
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249. Tlie GuacUana, The Guadiana has its sources 
in the mountains of Toledo, and Sierra Morena, in New 
CastiJe, and pursuing a winding south westerly course, 
through Estremadum and a pait of Portugal, it enters 
the Atlantic, in the bay of Cadiz. Its length is about 
400 miles 

250. The Guadalquiver. TheGuadalquiver, ancient- 
ly called Betis, rises in Andalusia, in tlie Sierra More- 
na chain of mountains, and pursuing a south westerly 
course, nearly SCO miles, it enters the bay of Cadiz, at 
St. Lucar. 

251. Smaller Rivera, The Segura, Xucar and Gua- 
dalavir, are secondary rivers which enter the Mediter- 
ranean on the east. On the west is the Minho, which 
rises in the moimtains of Gallicia, and forming a boun- 
dary between Spain and Portugal, enters the Atlantic, 
after a course of 160 miles. 

252. Forests, There are several forests in Spain ; 
some which are suffered to remain, through negligence 
of cultivation, and others are reserved for the amusement 
of the kings, who are excessively addicted to the chase. 
TheJbrest of Pardo is 50 miles in length. Some of tlic 
forests are said to be the haunts of free hooters, 

253. Animals, Spain is remarkable for producing 
most excellent breeds of horses and mules j apd this 
celebrity has been maintained ft^om high antiquity.— »• 
But in nothing is Spain more distinguished, than in tlie 
excellence and numbers of its sheep, which produce 
the finest wool on eartli, and constitute no inconsidera- 
ble part of its riches, These useful animals are pastur- 
ed in the mountainous regions of the north, in summer, 
and driven to the more southern provinces in winter. — 
The whole number of sheep is estimated at thirteen 
millions, five millidhs of which produce the wool of th© 
finest kind. 

254. ^/Rnerals. In ancient times, Spain was to the 

Greeks and Romans, what South America nSw is to 

Spain, the source from which they drew vast supplies of 

gold and silver. At present, few mines are worked^ tho 

sora^j rich yems o£ silver are known to eyi^X.. T\v^ OKisi 

miaes of that metal are in the SiQrrsi'M.oi^i»3u^V^>isAs^ 
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cofnal. At Almadan, are productive mines of quick- 
silver, which is sent to South America, to be used in re- 
fining the more precious metals. Calamin, cobalt, an- 
timony, copper, tin, lead, coal, amber and jet, are 
found in Spain; and iron of the best kind is abundant. 
Spain contains many mineral waters, as the hot springs 
near Oviedo, and the warm chalybeate baths of Buzot. 

255. Religion, The religicm of Spain is the Roman 
Catholic, which is observed and enforced with a degree 
of rigor, unknown in other countries. The court of in- 
quisition is invested with exorbitant power, tho its sever- 
ity is now relaxed. The archbishoj^rics are eight, and the 
bishoprics forty -six. The see of Toledo is said to have an 
income of ninety thousand pounds sterling. The whole 
number of clergy and religious orders are nearly 1*90,000, 
of whom more than ninety thousand are monks and nuns. 

256. Government. The government of Spain is des- 
potic and the crown hereditary. Anciently the will of the- 
crown was controlled by the Cortes, court, or great na- 
tional council, composed of the nobility, clergy and re- 
presentatives of cities, whose share in legislation con- 
«tituted an important feature in every government estab- 
lished by the Gothic nations. But the princes of 3pain 
found means gradually to usurp the whole powers of le- 
gislation, and since the reign of Charles V. in the 16th 
century, the Cortes have rarely been assembled. The 
ling however has several councils employed in the ad- 
ministration of government ; as the council of state, of 
finances, of war, of the Indies, and several others. 

257. jirmy andJVavy, Befoi'e the discovery of Ame- 
rica, the armies of Spain were composed of the best sol- 
diers in Europe, and carried terror into France, Germa- 
ny and Italy. • But they have lost their reputation for 
spirit and discipUn. The same h true of the navy, 
which, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, alarmed even 
England for its safety. But since the destruction of the 
Armada in 15 88, the Spaniards have not made a fi^re 
on the ocean ; altho, in recent engagements with the 
English, they have fought with acknowledged bravery. 
The troops of Spain are about 00^000) vodth^ &bifs of 

ibe Jiae Bvm 30 to 50* 
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358. Revenues. The ordinary veyenue of Spmn is 
estimated at about 25 minions of dollars. This revenue 
arises from customs on goods imported and transported 
from one province to another f from monopolies of the 
crown ; stamp duties ; a Isold tax ; and papal absolutions 
and indulgences, yAxh some deductions from the salaries 
of officers, the mint, the crown revenue from" America, 
and the provinces of Spain. The crown draws a great 
supply of specie from America ; but it is thought the 
mines yield no clear profit. The expenditures of Spain 
exceed the income, and the crown is burdened with a 
considerable debt. 

259. Jigrkultttre. Spain produces all the plants and 
species of grain proper for tlie climate. Barley and flax, 
like wheat, are sown in autunm, and the crop taken oiT in 
the spring as in Syria and Egypt. The Spaniards plow 
with oxen who draw with the yoke over the horns, the 
most natural mode, and one that enables the animal to 
exert the most strength. But agriculture is discouraged 
by the low state of the peasantry, who, not owning the 
soil, and compelled to labor chiefly for the benefit of the 
nobility and clergy, are destitute of the principal motive 
to industry. 

260. Productions, In addition to the grain and plants 
which constitute the necessary food of men, Spain pro- 
duces oranges, lemons, almonds, figs and grapes, of 
which great quantities are exported. Pomegranate^^ 
dates, olives, pistachios, capers, filberts and chesnuts are 
also the produce of Spain. The sugar cane grows well 
in the southern provinces, but is little cultivated, on ac* 
count of the ease of procuring sugar from the West In- 
dies. Cotton is raised in Spain ; silk is made in great 
quantities ; saltpeter and barilla are produced in abun^ 
dance, as are several kinds of wine. 

26 1 . Manufactures, Manufactures are not in a thriv- 
ing condition in Spain, as the principal of them are mc^^ 
nopolized by the cr^wn, which destroys competition. 
Among the manufactures of Spain are broadcloth, glass, 
paper, porcelain, stockings, tapestry, swords of «. ^\i.* 
pei^ quality, cotton^ silk, and tobacco. liJviX ^^"scvsv v^ 

4P iMpoJItic »s to export raw mattt\3\^ VxvsbXft^ ^'^ ^^^ 
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couraging manufoctured. Considerable part of her ulk 
and cotton are exported ; and 'of the wool} of which 25 
millions of pounds are produced annually, the finest kind 
is mostly exported to Englandf France and Holland. 

262. Commerce, The qpmmerce of Spain is con- 
siderable, the best part of which is carried on with her 
American colonies. Her exports are wines, fruits, oil, 
silks, wool, lether, broadclotli, salt, and many articles of 
leas v^ue, which amount to about 20 millions of dollars. 
•Her imports are gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, 
cotton, cocoa, cochineal, dyeing woods, skins, medicinal 
plants, sugar, tobacco, Peruvian bark, &c. from her colo- 
nics in America. From the United States she receives 
great quantities of fish, and sometimes com. The 
amoimt of her imports is fifty millions oi dollars. 

263. Chief Cities. Madrid. Madrid, the residence 
of the Court, is situated near tlie center of Spain, in New 
Castile, on a small stream called the Mansenares, which 
falls into the Tagus, but it is dry in summer. I'his city 
contains about 1 50,000 inhabitants, 1 3 parishes and 66 
convents. There are 15 gates of granit, sora^ of thera 
elegant; one of them has three aiches, of which the 
central one is 70 feet high. The churches and monas- 
teries contain valuable paintings, and the royal palaces 
are magnificent. The new palace presents four fronts 
of 470 feet in length, and 100 fee* high, with numerous 
pillars and pilasters. The audience chamber is a double 
cube of 90 feet, hung with crimson velvet, and adorned 
with a sumptuous canopy and a painted ceiling. The 
city has little trade, but some royal manufactories. 

264. Sevilla, Sevilla stands on the south bank of tlie 
Guadalquiver, in the midst of an extensive plain. It 
was formerly the residence of the Gothic kings, and 
the metropolis of Spain. It is of a circular form, sur- 
rounded by a wall ; the streets narrow and crooked. It 
contains 30 parishes, 84 convents, 24 hospitals and about 
80,000 souls. The commerce was formerly very great, 
this being the emporium of the trade to America ; but 
this trade is transferred to Cadiz. The commerce how- 
ever 18 still considerable ; and ixh^u^\:e«^t manufacture 

of snuff. 
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365. Cadiz. Cadiz is a large commercial city, on 
I^eon, a small island, opposit to port St. Mary, aad 40 
miles north west of Gibraltar, in the 37th degree of north 
latitude. The streets are narrow, ill paved and filthy $ 
but most of them intersect each other at right angles. 
The houses are lofty, with a vestible open for passengers 
to retire to in the day time. In the middle of the house 
is a court, under which is a cistern, the breeding place 
of musketoes ; on the ground floor is a store ; on the 
second floor, a counting house, and the family live in 
the third story. The roofs are flat, and covered with an 
impenetrable cement. There is a public waUL and a 
lai^e esplanade for carriages. This city carries on the 
trade to America, and contains 70,000 souls; but some 
authors reckon them double the number. 
. 266. Grenada, Grenada, the chief city ^ the pvov^ 
hice of the same name, stands at the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada, or snowy mountains^ in a beaiittful val^ .upooa 
two small hills, .separated by the. Doito, aamaM streanf» 
and washed silso by another streaia, the Genii. It was 
the seat of the Moors, and still retains many buildings 
with Arabic inscriptions; in partieuhur, the Moorish 
palace, of great magniflcenee* Here is a court of in- 
quisition, a royal tribunal, a univexdity, and the see of 
an archbishop. Grenaids contains 80,000 inhabitaxita^ 
and is considered as the paradise of Spain. The Moors 
who were finally subdued ami expeUeci in 1492, regret 
the loss of this city so much as still to nxendonit in thei^ 
prayers. 

267. Midaga. in the same province is Mafatga, a 
commercial city on the Mediterranean, containing 40yGK)0 
inhabitants, before the pestilence of 1804, which swept 
away two thirds of the number. This town is yctf an- 
cient, has two castles, and is a bishop's see. It stands at 
the foot of a craggy mountain, <mi which are made the 
wines, called Malaga, and Tinto, or Tent, so called 
from its deep red tinge. The town swarms with thieves 
and mendicants, but carries on conaderable trade ; re-, 
ceiving from the ndrth of Europe, woollen cloths, spicess 
cutlery, lace, S^c* in exchange for its wuies^ QtL QoA. 
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268. Murcia. Murcia, the chief city of the province 
of that name, is situated on the river Segura, in a pleas- 
ant plain^ and contains 6 parishes, v/ith 60,000 inhabit- 
ants. Here is a beautiful bridge over the river Segura, 
and the cathedral is a superb edifice, witli the stairs so 
contrived that a man may ritte to the top on horseback) 
or in a coach. The country about it is dry, but produces 
an abundance of oranges, citrons, lemons, olives, and 
other fruits, with sugar and silk. 

269. Toledo, In New Castile, south of Madrid, 
stands Toledo, an ancient city, situated on a mountain, 
which is almost surrounded by the river Tajo. The 
streets are narrow and uneven, but the houses are ele- 
gant, as this city was formerly the capita) of the prov- 
ince, and contained 200,000 inhabitants ; the number 
however, is now reduced to about 20,000. It contains 
17 public squares, with many magnificent edifices, the 
chief of which is the royal castle and cathedral church, 
the last of which is the richest in Spain. 

270. Barcelona. Barcelona, the chief city of Catalo- 
nia, in the north eastern extremity of Spain, is situated 
on the Mediterranean, with a good harbor. It was 
jfounded by Hamilcar Barcas, a Carthaginian general, 
and from him called Barcino. It is surrounded by brick 
walls, with ditches, and ramparts so broad as to admit 
coaches to drive on them' for pleasure. It is separated 
into two parts, tlie Old and New, by a wall and ditch. 
It is the residence of a viceroy, is a bishop's see, has 
a university and a mint. The inhabitants are estimated 
at 1 10,000, and are distinguished for their industry and 
civility ; as the women are for their beauty and social 
virtues. The manufactures ars numerous and the com- 
merce extensive. , 

271. Saragosaa. Saragossa, a name which is said to 
be a .contraction of Cesar Augustus j is a considerable 
city on the Ebro, which penetrates it, 137 miles west of 
Barcelona. The streets are broad, well paved and 
clean, and the houses from three to six stories high.— 
It contains 17 large churches, s^d 14 handsome monas- 
terieisi, besides some inferior ones. In one of the 
churches h the image of the Ylr^VaM^T^, oYv^xow^Ut 
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pillar, -with the child Jesus in her arms ; the place is 
lighted by 50 silver lamps. The balustrades and chan- 
deliers are also of massy silver, and the oniaments of 
the image are the richest imaginable. This city is the 
capital of Arragon, has a university with 2,000 students^ 
and contains 36,000 inhabitants. 

272. Other Tovms. Pompetuna, the capital of Na- 
varre, contains about 5,000 inhabitants. It stands in a 
plain, on a tributary stream of the £bro, and carries on 
on a considerable trade. Corunna is a sea port of some 
consequence, on the north western extremity of Spain. < 
Bllboa is a commercial town of considerable magnitude 
on the bay of Biscay, and the capital of tlie province of 
Biscay. VaUadolid, in Old Castile, contains 20,000 in- 
habitants, carries on some manufactures of wool and 
jewellery, and is made memorable by the death of Co- 
lumbus. The whole number of cities and towns in 
Spain, are 140; the villages and boroughs, 20,000. 

273. Gibraltar. The town of Gibraltar is situated on 
the declivity of a steep mountain, called by the Moors, 
Gibel Tarikj the mountain of Tarik, the Moorish gen- 
eral who conducted his countrymen into Spain, in the 
8th century, which words are corrupted into the present 
name. The mountain was anciently called Calpe ; and 
this, with the opposit mountain Abyla, in Africa, was 
a pillar of Hercules. The sti'ait of the sea is about 7 
leagues broad. The town has a spacious bay in front to 
the west, which forms an excellent harbor. Tliis rock 
die English took in 1 704, and have fortified in a manner 
to render it impregnable. The garrison consists of 
about 5,000 men, and the town contains from 3 to 5,0&0 
people. The Spaniards have made many attempts to 
take this fortress, and the last great effort in. 1780 ex- 
ceeded every thing on record. . For weeks in succession, 
200 large cannon and 80 mortars poured daily 4 or 5,000 
shot and shells into the town, until the whole was laid in 
ruins, and the inhabitants killed or dispersed. But the 
garrison resisted'the enemy and kept possession. 

274. Language, The present Castilian languagc^ 
which is thepurestdiaJectof the Spa3jift\v^\ac\\\e.^ c«v\\- 

posed of Latin words, with a considersilA^ Oa»x\^ ^S. c»« 
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^ifogmpiijf and grammatical construction. But vitli 
these are mixed many Gothic words. In addition to 
these^ Arabic terms, derived from the Moorsv who had 
possession of the countiy about 700 years, are diffused 
through the language; and in Qrenada, where the Moon 
had entire dominion, the Arabic is still spoken by the 
country people who are of Moorish origin. From the 
Moors also, the Spaniards have received certain guttu- 
ral sounds, which prevail in the Castiiian dialect. In the 
north of Spain, a language is still spoken, called Basque; 
which is different from any other language in Europe. 

275. Literature* The government of Spain does not 
permit a free discussion of religious and political topics; 
but in all branches of science and learning, not immedi* 
ately connected with the government and church, the 
Spaniards have given ample proofs of tlieir eminent at« 
taxnments. The Don Quixote of Cervantes is.admired 
for its humor ; and Spain has produced many distin- 
gashed authors in history, medicin, botany, poetry, and 
other branches of literature. The universities are near- 
ly 30, of which that of Salamanca is the most celebrated ; 
but the students are fettered, in their investigations, bj 
the old scholastic logic. 

276. Antiquities, The remains of Roman and Moor- 
ish works are very numerous in Spain. Near Segovij 
is a grand aqueduct, erected by the Emperor Trajan 
extending over a deep valley, and supported by a double 
row of 159 arches It is 94 feet high, and 740 yardi 
long. At Morviedo, is a theater, hewn out of a soli( 
rock, capable of holding 9,000 persons. At Toledo art 
the remains of a Roman theater, of 600 feet in length 
500 in bredth, with a lofty roof supported by 350 pillan 
of marble. It is now converted into a church, in whicl 
txc 366 altars, and 24 gates. At Martorel is a highbridge 
built in 1768, oathe ruins of one erected by Hannibal 
which had existed almost 2000 years. An arch or gate 
way of the original structure remains almost entire. 

277. Moorish antiquities. The works erected by th( 

Moors, when masters of Spain, are numerous and mag 

nUicent. Among Ihese is the mosk of Cordova, a vas 

^ork, erected in the 9th century, mWc\v^TCi%^c^ 
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umns. But the Alhambra, a royal palace of Grenada, 
exceeds all the other remains of Moorish mag;nificence« 
It was built in the year 1280, upon a hill which is ascend- 
ed by a path bordered with hedges of double myrtle 
and rows of elms. It consists of many building^, of yel- 
low stone. It is entered by an oblong court of 1 50 feet 
by 90, containing a bason of water, 100 feet in length, en- 
compassed by a flower border. You then pass into the 
court of the lions, so called fh)m 1 3 lions which support 
the fountain. This is adorned with a colonnade of 140 
marble pillars. It contains many other apartments, witli 
stucco cielings and 'walls, with numerous Arabic in- 
scriptions. 

278. Manners and customs. The Spaniards are gen- 
erally distinguished for pride, or rather a noble self-res- 
pect, which may be the parent of the integrity, and nu- 
merous virtues which adorn the true Castihan chai^acter. 
But the manners of the nation are corrupted by the su- 
perstitions which have been ingrafted upon the christian 
religion^ and which, by enjoining celibacy upon the cler- 
gy, have introduced most immoral customs. The Span- 
iards are generally temperate in eating and drinking, 
using little wine, but much chocolate. The ladies are 
seldom seen abroad, except when they go to mass, when 
they appear in a black silk petticoat and a mantle, which 
serves also as a veil. 

279. Amusements, The principal amusements of the 
Spaniards are dancing, cards, hunting, plays; but espe- 
cially combats with bulls, a most singular diversion. 
This amusement consists in letting loose a bull, before 
thousands of spectators, to be tormented and slain by- 
men. First the animal is attacked by the picadors, men 
on horseback, armed with lances, who wound and enrage 
him ; sometimes squibs arc fastened to the lances, which 
adhere to his flesh and Qiake him furious with pain ; 
sometimes a rope is thrown round his horns, in the man- 
ner the wild bull is caught in South America : at last 
tlie matador enters, and by piercing the spinal marrow, 
relieves the poor animal from his tortures by insttmtane- 
ous death. 

G 
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280. General View, The feudal evils exist in Spain 
in all their ms^nitude. All the lands are possessed by 
the princes, nobility and clergy, who live in palace^ of 
marble, while the poor laborer, whos« toils serve only 
to pamper his master's luxury and vices, is glad to shel- 
ter hixnself from the tempest in a mud cottage, scarcely 
equal to the stables occupied by horses in the United 
States. Hence the peasant, not having the proper mo- 
tives to laboc, seeks only food and clothing enough to 
preserve life in poverty and wretchedness. Hence 
Spain is covered with villages of mud cottages, Inter- 
spersed with a rich church or palace here and there scat- 
tered thinly over the country. The cities are enriched 
by the rents of lands which are drawn thither to be ex- 
pended by the wealthy ; but so poor are the people in 
the country, that no tolerable accommodations can be 
found for travellers. For this reason, men who travel 
in Spain usually carry with them their bedding and ne- 
cessary refreshments. 

^S\. lalands of S/iain. Majorca, In the Meditera- 
nean, about 150 miles east of Spain, lie three islands, 
Majorca, Minorca and Iviza, anciently called BalearcSy 
which is said to signify the country of alingers, Majorca, 
the largest, is 55 miles in length by 45 in bredth. The 
north western part is hilly, but in general the land is rich 
and well cultivated, producing com, oil, wine, and fruits 
in abundance. It abounds in cattle and sheep, but is re- 
markable for the number of rabbits which it produces, 
and its honey is much esteemed. Majorca, the capitsj, 
contains 10,000 inhabitants. 

2 82. Minorca, To the north east of Majorca lies Mi- 
norca, which is 30 miles in length, by 12 in medial 
tH*edth. This is less fertile than Majorca, but produces 
some wheat, barley and vines, though not com sufficient 
for the inhabitants. Port Mahon, founded by Mago the 
Carthaginian General,has an excellent harbor, is a strong 
fortress, and the capital of the island. The inhabitants 
of the island are computed at 27,000. This island was 
taken by the English in 1708, and retained by them for 
ha}fa century ; but was restored to them in 1763 j then 
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taken by the Spaniards in 1783 ; taken again by the En- 
glish in 1798, but restored to Spain in 1 801. 

283. Iviza. Iviza, or Ibiza, improperly written Yvica^ 
is the smallest of the Balearic isles. It lies south west 
of Majorca, and is about 1 5 miles in length by 1 2 inbredth. 
It is hilly, but produces great quantities of com, wine 
and fruits, and an abundance of salt is made there, as well 
as in the larger islands. The Balearic islands were ori- 
ginally possessed by the Carthaginians ; but about the 
year 122 before the Christian era, they were subdued by 
the Romans. They afterwards were possessed by the 
Goths ; then by the Moors ; from whom they were ta-* 
ken by the king of Arragon, in the year 12f9. Since 
which, they have belonged to Spain, except Minorca,, 
which was in possession of the English about 50 years. 

284. Canaries. Between the 27th and SOth degrees 
of north latitude, and between 12 and 21 of west longi- 
tude, lie the Canaries, a cluster anciently called the For^ 
tunate Islands. They are 12 in number, and all belong 
to Spain except Madeira, which is seldom included 
among the Canaries. These islands produce wine and 
fruits in abundance, as also wheat, barley and the sugar 
cane. The two chief islands are Canary and TenerifF; 
Canary is about 100 miles in circumference, and its chief 
town contains 12,000 inhabitants. Teneriff is of a tri- 
angular form, about 45 miles in length by 20 in bredth. 
The chief town, Santa Cruze, contains 7000 inhabitants, 
and the whole island, 95,000. In the center is a noted 
volcanic mountain called the Feaky which rises about 
1 1,500 feet above the sea. 

PORTUGAL. 

285. Mime and History. This country was called by 
the Romans, Lusitania, and was a province of Spain. Its 
original inhabitants were of the same race, and the coun- 
try suffered the same revoltitions, till, in the 1 1th centu- 
tury, It was bestowed upon Henry of Burgimdy by the 
Kmg of Leon and Castile. After severe contests with 
the Spanish kings, and the expulsion of the Moors> Dotk. 
Ak)nso> count of Portugal, in 1 139, assumed ^!l^e ^^X*^ Ckl 

Mlag', which W9S confirmed to hUuby th^ Po^^, \tw^^ 
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year 157^, Sebastian, king of Portugal, having lost his 
life, and most of his troops, in an expedition against the 
Moors, Philip Il.'of Spaiu, invaded and took possession 
of Portugal ; and his successors held it till 1 640, when 
the Portuguese, headed by the Duke of Braganza, threw 
off the yoke of Spain ; since which the kingdom has 
been independent. Its name is said to be a compound 
of Port and Calle^ the harbor (f Calle^ a town near the 
mouth of the Douro. 

286. Situation and extent, Portugal, which is a nar- 
row tract of the peninsula, and the most western king- 
dom of Europe, extends from 37 to 42 degrees of north 
latitude, in the eighth, ninth and tenth degrees of west 
longitude from London. Its length is 150 miles, and its 
bredth 120. Its boundaries are the Atlantic on the west 
and south ; the river Minho on the north, and Spain on 
the cast. Portugal is estimated to contain 27,000 square 
miles, and nearly two millions of inhabitants. 

287. Mountains and Rivers. The chief mountains 
are those in the south, which separate the province of 
Algarvafrom Alentejo,andthe Tralos orEstrella,achain 
which runs from the center of Spain, and penetrates 
Portugal, north of the Tajo. The country is considered 
as mountainous or rather rocky, but many parts of it arc 
fertile. Portugal is penetrated by the great rivers of 
Spain, the Douro and Tajo. It has for a boundary on 
the north the Minho, and the Guadiana on the south east. 
It has also three smaller • streams, the Mondego, the 
Soro, and the C^daon, the latter of which forms the har- 
bor of Situval. 

288. Climate and firoductions. The climate of Portu- 
gal is very temperate and salubrious. The soil is light 
and inferior to that of Spain ; the kingdom not produ- 
cing com sufficient for its own consumption. But this 
deficiency is attributable to the indolence of the people, 
^ther than to the barrenness of the soil. The country 
Produces considerable quantities of wine, and tiic same 
JJ'uits as Spain. It also furnishes great quantities of salt 

exportation, 
p* Minerals. In the notlVvetrv '^TcsvVsv^e.^^ ate vast 
f> which were minea ynyj^^Vx \iN x)\ti ^&^\cc5s\^> 
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' One of them cut through solid rock, is a mile and a half 
in ciicumference, and 500 feet deep. But gold and sil- 
ver are no longer sought in Portugal, since the discovery 
of the richer mines of America. Portugal however 
furnishes lead> copper, iron, coal, marble, talck, amian- 
thus, felspar, antimony, bismuth, arsenic, quicksilver, 
rubies, jacinths and beryl. But fuel is scarce, and 
mineralogy is neglected. Portugal also contains mine- 
ral waters of considerable celebrity. 
. 290. fieligion. The religion of Portugal is the Ro- 
man Catholic, which is observed with great strictness. 
There are several courts of inquisition to enforce con- 
formity tb the established religion ; and even the Jews, 
who are numerous, conform to its external rites. The 
clergy consist of u patriarch, three archbishops, and&f- 
teen bishops. Th« whole number of ecclesiastical per- 
sons is about 200,000, of which 30,000 are monks and 
nuns. There are also in Portugal three spiritual orders 
of knighthood. In ecclesiastical concenis, the canon 
law is the rule of proceeding, and the Pope maintains 
great authority in Portugal. 

^291. Government, The government of Portugal is a 
monarchy, absolute and hereditary. The states or rep- 
resentatives of the orders formerly had a share in the 
government ; but they were discontinued near the close 
of the 1 7th century, and their place supplied by a coun- 
cil of state appomted by the king. There is also a coun- 
cil of war, the Aulic Council, or supreme court of jus- 
tice, a council of finance, and a royal board of censure. 
The laws consist of the fundamental statutes of Alphon- 
80 I. and the royal edicts. The courts, whose judges 
are appointed by the king, are slow in their proceedings, 
and the lawyers numerous. When tlie laws are defec- 
tive, the courts resort to the Roman laws. 

292. Revenue^ jirmy and JVavy, The revenue of 
Portugal is about eight millions of dollars ; arising from 
duties on goods, a tax on the rent of lands, and the 
mines of Brasil, of which one fifth of the produce be* 
longs to the king*. The army consials ot *i5^WC^ \Ci^Ti\ 
the navy qf U ships of the line, and ^bout. \5 Ixrv^^^fc^- 
FiveMps of the line are §t^tioUQd?iX 'Bi:?c^\li l^t \Xx^ ^^^ 

G2 
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lense of that country. Portugal being a small kingdom, 
has little influence in the afMrs of Europe. Commerce 
has a long time kept that power in alliance with £ng* 
land ; but during the late convulsions in Europe, it u 
said Portugal has been obliged to pay tribute to France 
for the enjoyment of peace. 

293. CfdefTpvm9. Lisbon » Lisbon, whose name is 
said to have been formerly Ulyssippo, from an opinion 
that it was founded by Ulysses, is situated on the north 
side of the Tajo, near its mouth, with a spacious har- 
bor in front, and a ridge of hills in the rear, on which it 
rises in the form of a crescent, which gives it a splendid 
appearance. It consists of two jurisdictions, the west* 
em imder the patriarch, and the eastern under the arch- 
bishop. It is surrounded with a wall which has 77 tow- 
ers and 36 gates, and contains from 200,000 to 250,000 
inhabitants, with 40 parish churches and 50 convents. 
On the first of November, 1755, this city was 1^ in 
ruins by an earthquake, with the loss of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. But it has been rebuilt, with wide and regular 
streets, and more elegant houses. 

294. Oporto, The next town in consideration is 
Oporto, situated on the north bank tji the Douro, five 
miles from the sea, upon the declivity of a hill. It is 
the chief town in the province, between the M inho and 
Douro, and contains nearly 40,000 inhabitants, with 12 
convents, and several churches and hospitals, but none 
of them distinguished by their architecture. It is the 
see of a bishop ; and has an active commerce, especial- 
ly in wines and fruits. From this town, we have the 
red wine, called Port, of which 20,000 hogsheads art 
annually shipped for foreign markets. 

295. Umversities and Learning. The institutions ler 
education are the university of Coimbra and Svora | 
a college at Massa; and one at Lisbon, for the education 
of young noblemen. In general, education is neglect 

^ and Portugal can boast of few literary names of dis- 
ion. Among these, Camoens, the author of the 
<h holds an eminent rank. TVi^ ?ott».^ut!^e ten- 
is a dialect of the Spamah^ ^LiAtwi^'^ ^<»fua^- 
Latin wordsj altered m orOaogwi^'Viy «wii ^^fta^ 
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iasm&\ "wkh a ndxturey however, of Gc^c and Moorish 
words. 

296* ManufaeturcB and Commerce. The manu&ctures 
of Portugal are in a low states aoid the country is chiefly 
supplied by England, with most articles of clothing.^— 
Portugal also receives a considerable quantity of com 
(torn other countries* In return, Portugal exports 
wine, silk, oil, fruits, sugar, cottpn, cork, drugs, to- 
bacco, salt, bullion, precious stones, ivory, ebony and 
spices. From foreign countries Portugal receives 
cloths, hardware, fish, wood and corn ; but the inhabit* 
ants having little enterprise, the trade is mostly in the 
hands of foreigners. The trade of Portugal with Brasil 
is considerable, and 6 or T millions of dollars in specie 
are annually remitted from the mines to Portugal. 

297. Character and Cuatoma, The Portuguese are 
not a very active or enterprizing people ; tho the nortli- 
ern proipinces exhibit more marks .of industry than the 
southern. Their persons are rather smaller than the 
Spaniards, with regular features, dark eyes and^a brown 
comp»lexion. The pride of rank is as general and as 
pernicious there as in most other feudal countries. The 
Portuguese are £cmd of retirement and silence, and are 
exc^sively superstitious. The ladies are small in stat«- 
ure, handsome and industrious. The oriental custc»n of 
dt&g on cushions upon the floor is not wholly obsolete. 
The amusements are billiards, cards, dice and bull fights« 
The Portuguese are temperate in diet, but the rich af- 
fect great magni&cence in dress and furniture. 

Q9B, laiande of JPortugal. Madeira, In the 33d de^ 
f^e of north latitude, and 16th of west longitude, lies 
Madeira, an islioid 55 miles long and 10 brcKid. It was 
discovered in 14 1 9 by one Zarco, and afterwards settled 
by '^e Portuguese. The name signifies wood, as it was 
lound covered with trees. It consists of one mountain, 
tking from the sea to a point in the center, on the top 
of "W^h is. a hollow, which was formerly the crater of a 
volcano ; as all the stones and substances on the island 
arc evidcBtfy votoanic. The island is dmdfc&\s\\» \.^^ 
eapjtmiiasf^r juiiadiction^ and contains 4S "^^cV^e^ «sA 

€c^ooo MthMimmn. Tho cUmatc As ^^rj fexe^ ^^^ "^^^^^ 
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principal produce is excellent wine^ of which SO^OOP 
pipes are made yearly. The capital is Funchal. 

399. Azores, In the midst of the Atlantic, lie the 
Western Isles or Azores, a cluster of islands, so called 
from the hawks which frequent them, between 36 and 
40 degrees of north latitude, ^nd 25 and 33 of west lon« 
gitude. They are nine in number, and are fertile in 
com, wine and fruits, but subject to violent earthquakes. 
The inhabitants are about 50,000. The principal of these 
islands are Tercera, St. Michael and Fayal. The latter 
gives name to the wine made in these islands. 

ITALY. 

300, Mime and History, The name of Italy is said 
to be derived from an Arcadian prince, who led a colony 
thither, in very ancient times ; but of this there is no 
certainty. The coimtry was peopled probably by the 
same race of men as Gaul and Germany, or Celts. In 
later times the Greeks established themselves in the 
southern part, now Naples, which was called Magna 
Grecia. The northern part was possessed by the Gauls, 
and the central part was held by the Etruscans and Lat- 
ins, who were of Teutonic origin. On the Tiber arose 
the city of Rome, about seven centuries and a half before 
Christ, whose inhabitants, by a series of deep policy, 
and masterly exploits, successively conquered all Italy, 
and most of the civilized world. 

301. I^all of the Roman Empire, The dominion of the 
world rendered the Romans the richest and most vicious 
people on the globe. The emperors, immersed in sloth 
and debauchery, neglected the affairs of government ; 
the citizens were enervated by luxury, and the army was 
corrupted. In this condition, Rome fell a . prey to the 
hardy warriors of the north. The Goths, Vandals, Huns 
and other nations of the north, conquered Italy, Spain 
and France. Then arose the Papal power, and Italy was 
divided into petty states, which have contuiued to this 

General descrifitionqf Italy, Italy has on every 
fural boundaries. On tXvte tvorOcv «cdA -w^^^ \^^ 
diQ other sides the ?.e^> vcYCvOsvouViaa ^^^\.\a. 
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called the Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice. Its stiuation is 
from the 38th to the 47th degree of north latitude, and 
its length is about 650 miles. But its bredth is va- 
rious. The northern part between the Alps, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Gulf of Venice, is 200 miles in extent 
from east to west ; while between the Mediterranean, 
and the same gulf from Genoa to the Gulf of Tarcnto, 
the bredth seldom exceeds 100 miles. 

303. Mountains, On the north and west, the majes- 
tic Alps, towering to the skies, form a rampart ag^amst 
the hardy sons of Germany. From these runs the Ap- 
penine, in a continued chain from G^noa and Modena* 
to Naples. These are far less elevated than the Alps. 
A few miles from the city of Naples, rises Vesuvius, a 
volcanic mountain of 3600 feet elevation, from whose bo- 
som, at certain intervals, pour rivers of liquid lava, over- 
whelming "every thing in its course. The eruptions^ 
preceded by earthquakes, and attended with subterrane- 
an thunders, volumes of smoke darkening the heavens at 
noon day, ruddy flames streaked with forked lightnings, 
massy stones hurled to the clouds, and streams of fire 
pouring in torrents down the precipices, exhibit a spec- 
tacle awfylly terrible and sublime. 

304. Rivers. The Po, The largest river in Italy is 
the Po ; the Eridanus of the ancient Greeks. This riv- 
er springs from Mount Viso, and from several other 
parts of the Alps in Piedmont, in the western confines 
of Italy. Running east, and continually augmented by 
streams from the Alps on the north, and the Appenine 
on the south, it is swelled to a large river, and enters the 
Adriatic, after a course of about 300 miles. On the 
north, it receives the Tesin, the Doria, the Adda, the 
Oglio, and Minchio; fipom the south, the Tenaro, the 
Trebia and others. The Tesin and the Trebia are ren- 
dered famous by the victories of Hannibal over the Ro- 
mans under Sempronius. 

305. The Tiber and other rivers. The Tiber, which 
is immortalized by the city of Rome, has its sources 
near St. Marino and the borders of Tuscany ; and run- 
ning a south westerly course of \ 50 iiiWt^, ti\^'et% ^% 
the Meditcrrmem The Amo mts m t\v^ Kvft««»«> 
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and runs westerly tx> the same sea. The Adige, the 
Brentay the Pavia and TagliamentOy have their sources 
in the Tyrol and the Easten^ Alps, and discharge their 
waters into the Gulf of Venice. 

306. Lakes. Italy presents to view a number of beau- 
tiful lakes. The Maggiore, or Lake of Locarno, is 27 
miles in length, by three of medial bredth. The Lu- 
gano on the east contains the celebrated Boromean isles. 
The Lake of Como, tho narrow, is 32 miles in length ; 
and the Laga di Garda is nearly as long. These, and 
many smaller ones, aboimd with natural beauties, and 
pictureak scenery. 

;S07. Morthem division of Italy » Italy has been divi- 
ded into a number of smaller states, subject to princes 
of their own, or to some distant power. The states m 
the north are Piedmont, Milan, Mantua, Parma and Pla* 
centia, Modena, and Genoa. Piedmont formerly be- 
longed to the princes of Sardinia ; Milan and Mantua 
to the House of Austria ; Genoa was an independent re- 
public, and the odier states were principalities subject to 
their respective . princes. But by the conquests of the 
French, these possessions are wrested firom their sove- 
reigns, and united with the Venetian territories under a 
French prince, who is made king of Italy. 

308. Climate and Productions, The climate and pro- 
ductions of the northern states of Italy are nearly the 
aamte in all. The summers are hot, the winters mode- 
rate ; the soil fertile, producing wheat, maiz and other 
grain in abundance. The olive will come to perfection 
in this part of Italy, but the cold of winter is unfavora* 
ble to the cultivation of tropical, fruits. This country 
also abounds with excellent pasturage, which feeds nu- 
merous herds of cattle, horses, mules and sheep. Great 
quantkies of silk are made and manufactured. Some 
woollens are made, and wine is exported from Pied- 
mont. The Alpine districts abound with valuable min- 
erals. 

. 309. Piednumt. The most exteniuve province in the 
northern part of Italy, is Piedmont, which lies, as its 
ii|Md^te8, at the Jfbot of the mountains^ in the west 

\ 
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It was andently apart of Cisalpine Gaul ; in later times, 
a part of the kingdom of Lombardy ; then possess- 
ed by the Dukes of Savoy, and lastly by the kings of 
Sardinia. During the late convulsions in Europe, it has 
been wrested from its princes, and now forms a part of 
the kingdom of Italy . This province is extremely popu- 
lous, containing more than two millions of inhabitants. 

3 10. Turin. Turin is an ancient town, the capital of 
Piedmont, and contains 80,000 inhabitants. It is situa- 
ted on a vast plain, at the foot of a mountain at the con- 
fluence of the Po and the Doria ; is the sec of an arch- 
bishop, and the seat of a university. It is a handsome 
city, with clean streets and houses of uniform highth. 
It contains about 50 churches and convents, with hospi-> 
tals and palaces, which arc superb structures. The du- 
cal palace consists of two magnificent struciures^ con*- 
nected by a gallery, in which are many statues, all sorts 
of armiS, and a library contsdning 30,000 printed books 
and 19,000 manuscripts. It has a strong citadel, with 
%ne walks on the ramparts, and handsome gardens along 
the Po ; but in autumn and winter, the air is said to be 
foggy and insalubrious. 

311. Sardinia Sardinia is an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, south of Corsica, of 140 miles in length and 80 
in bredth. In 1720 it was ceded to the Duke of Savoy, 
who took the title of king, and usually resided at Turin 
in Piednxont, but the latter temtory being wrested from 
the king by France, Sardinia remains his only possession. 
The soil is fruitful in com, flax, vines, olives, oranges, 
citrons and lemons. On the coast is a fishery of an* 
chovies and coral, which are exported in large quanti- 
ties. The island abounds with cattle, horses and sheep ; 
and has mines of alum, silver, lead and sulphur* Salt 
is made in great quantities. The inhabitants are about 
420,000, of whom Cagliari, the capital, contains 24>,000. 
The air is considered as insalubrious, by reason of marshes. 

3 1 2. Milanese, The Milanese, or Duchy of Milan, is 
about 100 miles in leng^, and nearly tlic same in bredth. 
Itis penetrated by the Po, and watered by several of its tri- 
butary streams. Its population is estimated ^1\ ^W^f^^^ 
souls. Ader being possessed by the 13Lom«cv^ ^cjrta* 
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and Lombards, it was subdued by Charles the Greats in 
the 9th century ; and after being the subject of conten- 
tion for ages, was finally annexed as a fief to the empire 
of Germany. It has lately been conquered from Aus- 
tria, and is now a part of the Italian kingdom. • It is a 
rich territory, populous and well cultivated. 

313. J^Rlan. Milan, the chief city of the Milanese, 
is seated in a pleasant vale between the Adda and Tesin. 
It was formerly the metropolis of the Lombard kingdom, 
and is 10 miles in circumference. It contains numerous 
public buildings of great elegance, and in particular, the 
cathedral, which is of white marble, with a roof sup- 
ported by 50 columns, and is second only to St. Peter's 
Church in Rome. From the roof hangs a crystal, in- 
closing a nail, superstitiously said to be one of those 
which fixed our Savior to the cross. The library, in the 
Ambrosian College, contains 45,000 volumes of printed 
books, and numerous manuscripts, one of which is the 
History of Josephus, written by Rufinus 1200 years ago, 
on the bark of a tree. This city was founded more 
than five centuries before Christ ; it has been besieged 
40 times, taken 20 times, and four times almost demol- 
ished, yet contains about 200,000 inhabitants. 

3 1 4. Parma and Placenza. The duchies of Parma 
and Placenza, between the Po on the north and the Gen- 
oese republic and Tuscany on the south, have for half a 
century belonged to the kings of Spain. They ai-c 
nearly 50 miles in length, and 40 in bredth ; containing 
a population of 300,0w) souls. The land is fertile, pro- 
ducing excellent pasturage, but not well cultivated ; yet 
corn, wine and oil are produced in considerable, quanti- 
ties, and the Parmesan cheese is known every where 
among epicures* Parma, the chief city of the Duchy of 
the same name, is of considerable magnitude ; as is 
Placenza, which contains 30,000 inhabitants. Each is a 
bishop's see, the seat of a university. 

315. Modenese. To the east of Parma is the duchy 
Of Modena, about 50 miles in length and 50 in bredtb, 
AVith a population of 320,000 souls. This belongs to the 
family of Este, the name of its Dukes. It is a fertile 

fr/, abounding in all tlve producXwowb o^i^ IxaJi^^ , Mo- 
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denAy the chief city of the duchy, contains about 40/X)0 
inhabitants; it is^not esteemed a handsome city^ but 
contains some elegant buildings ; in particular, the du« 
cal palace. This city gave, birth to Tasso, the poet ; to 
Corregioy the painter, and to Vignola, the architects In 
front of the houses are covered walks or porticoes, and 
the place is famous for the manu&cture of masks. In 
^gguig wells, near Modena, a stratum is found, which 
being pierced, the water gushes up as from a. lake or 
river ; and in Carrara is found the celebrated marble 
used in statuary. 

316. Genoa. The territory of Genoa, the ancient 
Liguria, extends along the Mediterranean about 1 50 
miles, though not more than from 10 to 25 miles in 
bredth. It is a mountainous tract, some parts of it bar- 
ren ; but producing some com and the fruits of similar 
climiates. The whole territory contains 400,000 inhabit* 
ants. The chief city, Genoa, is a large town, upon the 
Mediterranean, which carries on considerable com* 
merce. It was destroyed by Mago, the Carthaginiant 
and rebuilt by the Romans. It was afterwards in pos-« 
session of the Lombards, and of the Emperors of Ger- 
many ; but in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it be- 
came a powerful republic, and for some ages, distinguish- 
ed itself by its naval victories. The city of Genoa con- 
tains 80,000 inhabitants, oras some authors say, 1 50,000 ; 
and a great number of magnificent edifices, ^*onted with 
marble ; with 33 churches and 69 convents. 

317. Mantuan. The duchy ofMantuan, on the Po, 

to the north of Modena, is 50 miles long, 27 broad, and 

a fertile country. Mantua, the chief town, is situated 

on an island, in a lake, or morass formed by the Minchio, 

and approachable only by two roads, which renders it one 

of the most defen^ble fortresses in the world. Th« 

streets are broad and strait ; the houses well built, but 

the air is insalubrious. The inhabitants are about 

16,000. This city, defended by General Wurm'ser 

against the French, was reduced by &min in February, 

1797, but retaken by the Austrians and R\vmiMcy&^^ 

%ame year. Ne»r this city Was boTU \ii^ cjtVjwt^M^ 
Virgil. 

u 
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518. SmeUler State9. To tibe north east <^ Modfna 
lies Mirandola) a duchy of 19 miles id lengthy and t^i iii 
bredth. Near the sea lies Massa^ a smaU pnncipalky 
in Tuscany, but independent of the Grand Duke^ about 
16 miles in length, and ten in bredth; famoua for its 
fj^uarries of fine marble. In the dominions of the Pi^»ef 
«is St. Marino, a small independent state, situated on a 
m.ounbdn. This little republic was founded by a mason 
of Dahnatia, who became a hermit, retired to this hill, 
and gained such reputation for his austerity and sancti- 
ty, that the princes of the country gave him the territo* 
ry. It contains 5 or 6000 p^pie, who retain great sim- 
plicity of manners, and maintain a &ee government. 

319. Lucca. Between Massaand Tuscany is LiKxa^ 
a small republic, of 28 miles in length by 10 in bredth, 
containing 120,000 people. The soil is good, and the 
people industrious ; the earth being covered with vines, 
olive, chesnut, and mulberry trees. The principal ex* 
ports are oil and silk. The chief city, Lucca, contains 
40,000 inhabitants ; it is the see of an archbishop, and 
has considerable manufactures of silk, and- gold and sil* 
Ter stuffs. This little state is said to contain 150 villa* 
ges. 

320. Ttucany. Tuscany is a large principality, bor« 
dering on the Mediterranean sea, to which it has given 
name. It is apait of the ancient Hetruria, which is 
celebrated in lustbry for its eariy civilizsuion and im- 
provements. Its extent is about 1 1 6 miles in leng^ and 
$0 in bredth. It is a beautiful and fertile region, abound* 
ing with com, pasture, vines and fruits. The mountains 
yield iix>n, copper, alum, pori^yry and the finest marble, 
with many precious stones and valuable articles. The 
principal river is the Arno. The manu&ctures« of silk 
and velvet are considerable, and the population is estima- 
ted at 1,250,000 souls. This country was subdued by 
the Romans about 455 years before Christ. In the 
fifth century after Christ, it shared the fate of Italy and 
fell into the power of the Ostrogoths. In the year 800, 
Charles the Great took possession of it ; but the large 

cities afterwards obtained mdepeTvideuce. 
S2I. I*lor€7ice. Florence^ the c«^\u\ol T\i^c«»7|^\% 
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fj^ne of the mostbeauilful dtiek of Italy . It is situated on 
the AmO) at the foot of the Appenine ; is two leagues 
in cifcumfereiice, contains 9000 houses and 80,000 in- 
habitants, with 57 churciies, 95 convents and %1 hospi- 
tals. The MetropoEtan churcli9 built in the 1 3 th centu- 
ry, in the Gothic style^ has an octagonal cupola, 240 feet 
high, with sides of 140 feet fi^om angle to angle. Tlie 
palace of the Grand Duke contains a library of 35,000 
▼ohimes, with numerous pictures by the best masters. 
The city is aim embellished with 1 7 public squares* 
several fountains, columnS) pyramids and beautiful stat- 
ues. Thebuiidings are magnificent, and the streets 
well paved and clean. This city was formerly gOTemed 
by the celebrated &mily of Medicis. 

3^. Pita. On the river Amo, 6 miles from the sea^ 
is situated Pisa, formerly a large city and powerful re- 
public, containing 1 50,000 inhabitants ; but subdued first 
by the Duke of Milan, and afterwards by the Florentines* 
In consequence of losing its independence, and the in- 
crease of Leghorn, which deprived it of its commerce^ 
Pisa is ahnost depopulated ; the inhabitants being redu- 
ced to less than 20,000, and many of the streets bein^ 
overgrown with grass. It however retains striking evi- 
dences oT its former grandeur ; in particular, many su« 
peib edifices, and an acq^duct consisting of 5000 arches* 
which conveys water h^nn the hiib 5 miles distant. 

323.. JL^htym, Leghorn^ or more properly Livomo, 
is a harge city, on the sea coast, and the only considerable 
sea poll of Tuscany. It is a place of extensive J^rade, 
but its harbor is too shallow to admit large ships. This 
eity has takeathe trads of Pisa, and from a small town, 
has increased to a pjopulation of 80,000 souls. It is well 
iKiitt, with buoad streets and well fortified ; but is subject 
to the great incomnenience of being obliged to bring 
water fsmtt PIbb, 14 miies disttot. The Jews who are 
estimated at IS^OO^ carry on. great part of the trade. 
They occupy a particuiar part ^ the city, where they 
kaiie a synagogue. Foreigners are here indulged in the 
iree exercise of their religion. The lifi^t hou^^ %ts!^4^ 
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outward harbor is formed by a mole of 600 paces, wfaick 
serves also for a walk. 

324. Piambino and Elba. Piambino is a small state 
in Tuscany, about 20 miles in length an^ 18 in bredth, 
formerly subject to Pisa, but for some ages it has been 
governed by its own princes. The capital of the same 
name is a sea port of little account. Opposit to this is 
Elba, an island of 8 miles in length and three in bredth, 
celebrated for its mines of iron and load-stone. There 
being no river on the island, the ore is transported to 
Piambino to be smelted. This island also contains cop- 
per, lead, tin, asbestos, and produces excellent wine, and 
some oil and flax. 

325. The Pofie*i Domimons. The eccledasdcal states, 
under the immediate government of the Pope, as head 
of the church, extend from the Po to the Neapolitan 
territories, a length of 250 miles, and include the whole 
bredth of Italy excepting Tuscany and the small states 
to the north of it. The whole population is estimated at 
more than two millions of inhabitants. This territory is 
watered by the Tiber, and many small streams, chiefly 
on the east. The divisions of this territory are the 
Campagna^di Roma, the patiimony of St. Peter, Spoleto, 
Aiicona,Urbino, Romagna, the Bolognese and Ferrarese. 
This country, once the garden of the earth, is not well 
cultivated ; the oppressed inhabitants being very indo* 
lent. The wealth of the country is amassed by the con- 
vents and rich clergy, while the streets are crowded with 
beggw. The climate is mild, and the tropical fruits 
are pBduced in abundance. 

326. Rome. Rome, the metropolis of the Pope's do- 
minions, and once the seat of the most extendve empire 
on earth, is situated on the Tiber, about 10 miles from 
its moutli, and mostly on the southern side. It occupi- 
ed seven hills, or small elevations, which are now scarce- 
ly visible. It is nearly of the same extent as in its splen- 
dor, during the Augustan age ; but its population is 
greatly reduced ; and a considerable part of the city is 

^Dow laid out in gardens, fields and vinyards. Thepop- 
vJation ia estimated by dUFertikt imtj^r^ ^\. \^Q{y^ «d^ 
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200,000 ; of which number more than 8000 are priests, 
monks and nuns ; and the Jews are about as numerous. 

327. History, Rome was founded by Romulus 753 
years before the christian era ; and by a series of mar- 
tial efforts, and consummate policy, extended its power 
over Italy, Sicily, Spain, Africa, Greece, Asia, Gaul, 
Britain, and a part of Germany. It was taken and plun- 
dered by the Goths under Alaric in the year 410, and 
about half a century later, by Genseric, king of the Van- 
dals. In the 9tli century, the Papal power was establish- 
ed with temporal jurisdiction, and Rome has since been 
the seat of Papal dominion. 

328. General view of Rome. Notwithstanding the ra- 
vages committed on Rome by conflagations and plunder, 
it retains numerous remains of its former magnificence. 
Many beautiful squares, superb palaces and churches, 
with the paintings, statues, theaters, triumphal arches, 
circuses, columns, fountains, aqueducts, mausoleums 
and hot baths, still strike the beholder with astonishment. 
St. Peter's Church exceeds every other modem edifice 
in size and grandeur. Its length is 7 SO feet, its 
bredth 520, and the top of the cross, which crowns the 
cupola, is 450 feet high. The Pantheon, a Roman tem- 
ple, still remains to gratify curiosity, and fill the mind 
with admiration. The amphitheater of Vespasian, still 
preserved, and sufficiently capacious to hold 80,000 spec- 
tators, is a stupendous monument of ancient grandeur. 
The Vatiifian, a palace of the Pope, contains 4400 apart- 
ments, v/ith a most complete library, and 4Q,000^muuu- 
scripts. flp 

329. Bologna, Bologna is the chief town in tne Bo- 
lognese, east of Modena, and is situated near the river 
Reno, at the foot of the Appenine. It is a handsome 
town, and an archbishop's see, containing a university, 
and 80,000, inhabitants. The public edifices are mag- 
nificent, and contain a great variety of paintings of the 
greatest masters. The palaces are numerous, in one 
of which the Pope's Nuncio resides ; and 169 churches. 
It is a place of great trade, which is facilitated by a canal 
£rom the city to the Po. The Reno t\iYVv& 40Ci tk^^^tsv- 

ployed in the inanufacture of ul\i» t\ia*iacA"Ci'SW^^^'^ 
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one of the most fertile promces in Italy, producing all 
sorts of grain and fruits; and especially the muscadin 
grape, which is in high esteem. It contains also mines 
of alum and iron, and the Bolognian stone, a phospho- 
ric substance, which exhibits light without heat. 

330. Ferrara. Ferrara, the capital of the Ferrarese, a 
province north of Bologna, stands upon a plain whjich is 
watered by the Po on the north. It is encompassed by 
a wall and ditch, and surrounded by water, and has a mag* 
nificent castle, formerly the residence of the dukes. 
The park is called Belvidere for its beauty, and behind 
the duke's garden is a palace of white marble, called the 
palace of diamonds, for all the stones are cut in the shape 
of diamonds. The city contains 100 churches, 38 con- 
vents, and but 14,000 inhabitants. The Ferrarese is 50 
iniles in length by 40 in bredth ; but the land is low, 
sometimes overflowed by the Po and its branches, and 
not well cultivated, nor is the air deemed salubrious. 

331. Ravenna. Ravenna is an ancient city, in a mar- 
shy situation, at the mouth of a small river, originally 
on the border of the Venetian Gulf; but the sea has re- 
tired two miles from the town, which has impaired its 
conrfnerce. Honorius removed the seat of empire from 
Rome to Ravenna in the year 404 ; hence the name 
Romania, now Romagna, of which this city is the cap- 
ital. It was afterwards the residence of the Gothic 
kings for 72 years, when Justinian conquered the Goths, 
and the exarchs or governors of the eastern emperors 
mad^t the seat of their government. It contains about 
15,^Binhabitants, and here is seen the mausoleum of 
KingT'heodoric, 15 feet thick, and 28 feet in diameter. 

332. Urbino and Ancona. Urbino is the capital of a 
dutchy of the same name, and the see of an archbish- 
op. It is the birtli place of that eminent painter, Ra- 
phael, and is remarkable for its manu&cture of earthem 
•ware. To the south of Urbino, is the marquisate c^ 
Ancona, a fertile, but not a healthful province. The 
capital town, Ancona, was formerly the finest port in 
Italy, being built by Trajan ; and it* ruined trade is 
0gain re vi vlng. The town is situated around the harbor 

ea two hills^i but is not reiuark«ib\e iot \t^ \)i>95ii'5cai^^f-» 
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The triumphal arch of Trajan, one of the most admi- 
rable works of antiquity, remains entire with its inscrip- 
tion. 

333. Loretto. In the marqubate of Ancona, is Lo* 
retto, a small town on a hill, three mites from the gulf. 
This town is worthy of notice only on account of the 
Casa santoy or Holy Chapel, which the inhabitants say 
was originally the house in Nazareth, in which the Vir- 
gin Mary was saluted by the angel. This house, they 
pretend, remained in Judca, till that country was con- 
quered by the infidels, when a company of angels, to 
save it from pollution, bore it in their arms, over sea 
and land, and set it down in a field belonging to a lady 
called Lauretta^ which ^ave name to the chs^l. In 
this is the statue of the Virgin, carved out of wood, 
with the child Jesus in v her arms. To this chapel, de- 
votees resort from all parts of Italy, to pay homage to 
the blessed Jesus, and to make presents. It is said that 
100,000 pilgrims have thronged to the place in a single 
day, and a hundred masses are said daily in the chapel. 
Even the sculpture on the marble gates is disfigured by 
the kisses of ardent devotees. 

334. JVafiles. The southern part of Italy,from the ec- 
clesiastical state to the strait of Messina, is called Na- 
ples, from the principal city of the territory, and for 
many years has been governed by the Spanish branch 
of the Bourbon family. To the same kingdom belongs 
the island of Sicily. The territory of Naples is in 
length from north to south, 280 or 300 miles, ^|d in 
medial bredth, 100 miles. Its inhabitants are ab^feur 
millions and a half. 

335. History, The southern part of Naples was very 
early settled by Greeks and called Magna Grecia. The 
more northern and mountainous parts were inhabited ' 
by the Samnites, a warlike people, who for 70 years 
maintained their independence against the whole'powei^ 
of Rome, but at length this part of Italy was subdued 
by the Romans. It afterwards underwent various revo*- 
lutions. During^ the crusades it was possessed by the 
Norman princesy who yielded it to ttie "^cx^et i>i ^^^ 

Emperors of GermaQy. Aftervraxds tiifc "Ex^XLOcwV^^stf^ 
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ces of Anjou possessed Naples and Sicily, aiid liien the 
kingdom came into possession of the Spanish branch of 
the Bourbon family. Lately Naples has been conquered 
by the French, and with Sicily, given to a brother of the 
French Emperor. 

336. Climate and Productions, Naples, being situa- 
ted between the 36th and 42d degrees of latitude, and 
having the sea on three sides, enjoys a mild climate in 
winter ; snow and ice not being seen except on the 
mountains. The summers are hot, and sometimes the 
people are oppressed by the siroc, a south east wind 
that almost deprives the body of power to move. The 
soil of Naples is generally good, and produces all kinds 
of grain and fruits in the richest abundance. Naples 
furnishes also, oil and wine, manna, alum, sulphui^, 
marble, with fine wool and silk. 

337. Mountains, The chain of Appenines runs 
through the Neapolitan territories. Five miles from 
the city of Naples is Vesuvius, the volcano, which has 
often poured forth its fiery contents upon the country 
and villages below. The base of this mountain is 30 
miles in circumference, and its altitude 3,600 feet. — 
This part of Italy is subject to earthquakes, especially 
the southern point, or Calabria. These earthquakes of- 
ten precede the eruptions of Vesuvius. In 1783, about 
50,000 people perished in a tremendous earthquake, 
which shook Sicily and Calabria. Great numbers also 
perished in 1805, before an einiptionfrom the mountain. 

» Rivers and Strait, The rivers of Naples are 
mall, and hawlly worth description. The strait 
separates Sicily from the continent, at Messina, 
contains the famous Scylla andXharybdis, which were 
anciently represented as a dangerous rock and whirl- 
pool. Scylla is a lofty rock, under which are caverns 
against which the waters dash, and^njake a hideous roar- 
ing. Charybdis is not a whirlpool, but a place where 
the water is agitated by beating against or running over 
rocks. T^e strait is not dangerous, except when the 
wind opposes the current. 
338, Jieligion. The Romaa.Q»aW\o\ic t^\\^\otv e,^\&<s 
ia stUits austerity in Naplesi but xhfix^ vs xiq ^Stfi^oS^SsNT 
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^uisition. There are in Naples 20 archbishops and 107 
bishops. The clergy are estimated at 200,000. More 
than half of the lands in the kingdom are owned by the 
church. It is said that the government has lately re- 
duced the number of convents. In Sicily there are 
three archbishops and eight bishops. 

339. Education. Thfere are in Naples and Sicily four 
universities, viz. those of Naples, Salerno, Palermo, 
and Catania ; of which the first is the most useful. In 
the city of Naples, also, is an academy of sciences and 
magnificent collections of antiquities. This is also the 
^vorite seat of music. But education in general is neg- 
lected; and the inhs^itants are sunk in ignorance and 
superstition. 

340. Government n The government of Naples and 
Sicily has been a monarchy, but not absolute ; for the 
states, composed of deputies frdm the nobility, the cit- 
izens and prelates who have baronies, still meet every 
second year, under the name of a parliament, for the 
purpose of making grants of subsidies to the king.*— 
Royal edicts, before they acquire* the force of laws, 
must be registered by an assembly, consisting of dep- 
uties from Uie nobles and citizens. The proceeding^ of 
the courts are dilatory, and Naples contains 30,000 law- 
yers. 

341. Commerce. The exports of Naples are chiefly 
wheat ; oil to the value of four millions of florins ; wine, 
of which many sorts are made ; wool> silk, saflron, and 
fruits in great quantities. The imports are woo||fiis, 
hard ware, and articles of luxury, from the Eas^bid 
West Indies. The maBufactures are few, in propor- 
tion to the richness of its soil and value of its produce 
tions. The trade centers in Naples, but is chiefly in 
the hands of foreigners. The fisheries, especially those 
of the tunny, s^chovies and corals, are yaluable. 

342. City of Naple9, Naples, the metropolis of the 
kingdom, is a large and beautiHil city, 1 10 miles from 
Rome, situated on a spacious bay of the Mediterranean, 
with a good harbor. The circumference is ahoMl \% 
milesy the wnils indifferent^ but the popxxldXioTw Ai^fi^^ 

^ouls. The houses are of stone, mth fiaX tqoIv> \qS^1 
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«nd nn^orm, but many of them wilh balconies and lat- 
tice windows. The tops of the bouses afford pleassoit 
walks in summer evenings. The streets are well pav- 
ed) but not lighted at night» The city contains nume- 
rous palaces, convents and churches^ the magnificence 
of which exceeds the power of description. The city 
s swarms with monks and nuns ; and 30^000 laszaronij or 
beggars^ are said to live there upon charity. 

343. Sicily, The island of Sicily, < which has been 
, United wiUi Naj^bs in one kingdom, lies to the south- 
ward of Italy, from which it is separated by the stnotof 
Messina, which^ in the narrowest part, is ofily a^mik^ 
tuid a half in bredth. It lies in the 37th and 3&th de- 
grees of latitude, and extends from the 1 3th to the 16th 
4egree of e£»t kmgitude. It is 2 1 Q mileft in leng^tk and 
I S3 in bred^. Its name is derived from the Siculi, an^ 
cient inhabitanta^of the iskikd. Its present inhabtesnta 
are about 1 j300)0eK)« 

344. Climate and Productionn. The climate of Sid- 
ly is temperate aad salubrious^ and'the sotl &mous fer 
its fertility, and especially for the great quantity of 
w;heat which it produces. Among its producti^s are 
iJfio wines, fruits, oil, tobacco, silk, cotton^ sugar, and 
medicinal roots; all of an excellent kind, ^ciiy also 
contains mines of silver, copper and lead, which are 
neglected. Near Palma, are bdds of the best fiul}>hur, 
aad every part ci the island contains exceUetxt marble. 
The adjacent sea furnishes a variety of fislw amen|^ 
irhkh are the tansy and anchovy, whkh are exported in 
large quantitiesi. 

. 345. PtUerma. Palermo, which b called the cs^tal 
of the iskmd, is skuated on the north side, upoa a ba^ 
iNffaich forma the har bor> and on a fertile ptein^ which is 
likjBi a well cixlti^vated gaikten, filled with font tipees and 
watereii by livulets. Two great streets intersect eadi 
ilther in the center of 4die city, wiiere is a ham&ooBie 
aquare. Th« buii^gs are elegant and uaifonii^ and 
the city is filled wilii churches, monasfljerieay pakce^i 
Ibuntaiats^ statues and cokuams. Adjoiliing ta tise town, 
near the sea, is a piMic gatde^ or pKxms&B»^«^ i^\sxk\s^ 
W&k QTMDge smd losaon tneea> .{oTsnib^iiBlRHaia^^a^^* "^^ 
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lermo is the residence of the nobility, who filltbT', the 
»nd public places with elegant carriages, drawn b*.ver« 
tiful horses richty caparisoned. The city contaL'hey 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. ns^ 

546. Custom of ftrescrving dead ito<U€9, In Palen- 
%here is a singular custom of drying and preserving de 
bodies, instead of burying them. The bodies are ca 
ried to the Capuchin convent, where, after funeral sei ' 
vice^ they are dried in a store heated by a composition 
6f Ume, which makes the skin adhere to the bones.-^ 
They are then placed in niches and &stened to the wall 
in a standing posture, with a piece of coarse drab thrown 
over the shoulders and round the waist, and in their 
hands holding a 'piece of paper, containing their epi- 
taph. The muscles of the laiee being distorted by the 
drying of the skin, the neck twisted, the eyes sunk, and 
the mouth drawn awry, render this groop a most singu- 
lar coinbination of hideous and ludicrous images. 

34-7. Messina, Messina is a large town, situated 
near the strait on the eastern side ci the island, with a 
^acious harbor in front. A range of mountains run 
along the shore in the rear of the town, and the town 
lies upon a declivity whi^h gives it a beautiful appear- 
ance. It is a place of wnsiderable trade in silk, oil, 
fruits, com and wines ; and formerly contained 60 or 
fO,000 inhabitants ; but its population has been dimin- 
ished by severe calamities. ^ In 1 7 45^- 46,000 of its in- 
habitants perished by pestilence, and in 1783, the city 
Was, in a great measure, destroyed by an earthquake, 
and several thousands perished in its iniins. Its present 
nahabitants are about 30,000. 

348. Syracuse. Syracuse, once the capital of the isl- 
and, and a powerful city, which defied the power of Car- 
thage, is situated near the south east part of Sicily, on 
a good harbor. Anciently it was of a triangular form, 
and consisted of five divisions ; its circuit being 22 miles, 
and its population more than half a million of souls.—* 
But dunng a continual series of misfoitunes and revo- 
lutions, Syracuse has declined, and sufferiu^ se^^t^V^ 
hyan earthqvake in 1693, its populatioti 1^ tvoX. TCv»\^ 

than 20y000 souls, , The travettcr ii^ko t^aA& \3si& ^^- 
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Kndnii^^its aricient magnificence, joid now wonders 
tice wi^ ruins of its greatness, is affected with ngielan- 
walky'reflections upon the perishable nature of all hu- 
cd, bfgrandcur. ... 

roujft9. £tna. In the eastern part o^ Sicily is Etna, the 
dfj^est volcanic mountain in Europe. The mountain is 

» wiom 60 to 80 miles in circumference at the base, and 
j^ts highth from ten to twelve thousand feet, so that its 
.summit is always covered with snow, and the sale of the 
^ice here formed, affords to the bishop a considerable 

'^ revenue. The country near the foot, on the sides of 
the mountain, is extremely fertile, wfa^h invites thp in- 
habitants to build towns in situations where they are ex- 
posed to be destroyed by streams of lava. Catanea has 
been repeatedly overwhelmed in this manner. On the 

.' top, in a conical hill, is the crater, or vast gulf filled 
with fire, which at particular times, is thrown out in 
torrents. 

350. I9le9 of Lipari. On the north of Sicily lie ten 
isles, which were anciently called Eolian, from their 
king Eolus ; but in modem tinleft, are called, from 
the name of the largest, the isles of Lipari. The lat- 
ter is 19 miles in circumference, populous and fruitful. 
The other principal islands of this cluster, are Strom- 
boli, Vulcano, and Vulcanello, all of them volcanic, 
and Stromboli is almost the only known volcano, which 
throws out fire co(^tinualIy with short intermissions. In 
Felicuda, one of this groop, is the grotto of the sea ox, 
with an aperture of 40 feet high, opening into a hall of 
300 feet long, 1 20 feet broad, and 65 feet high. This 
is formed by kcva and can be entered only by boats from 
the sea. 

SWISSERLAND. 

351. History, Swisserland was called by the Romans, 
Helvetia^, and it was, at least in part, peopled by the 
Celts. After the fall of the Roman empire, it fell un- 
der the dominion of the German tribes, and the pres- 
ent language of the country is a dialect of the Teutonic. 

In the feudal ages, it was governed \>f xftaxv^ \»tdsu» 
MsnoDg ^vhom was the family o£ Ha^^XiVwc^^ iiift.^^\.QOs.^''i^ 
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the present house of Austria. In the 1 4th century, the 
people threw off the yoke of Austna, and after sever© 
conflicts, established their independence, which tliejr 
maintained till the French reduced some of the cantons^ 
dissolved their confederacy, and gave them a new con- 
stitution in 1798. 

352. Situation and Extent. Swisserland is chiefly in 
tlie 4rth and 48th degiwes of north latitude, and ex- 
tends from the 6th to tlie 10th degree of east longitude. 
Its length from eaat^to west is about 200 miles, and its 
bredth from north to south 130. It is bounded by France 
on the west, by Swabia on the north, by Tyrol on the 
east, and by Italy on the south. Its population is about 
two millions. 

35S. Face of the Country, Swisserland consists of 
vast chains and piles of mountains, interspersed v ith 
valleys. The mountains, called Alps, run in different, 
kt not very regular chains — from the Gulf of Genoa, in 
a semicircular form, to the Tyrol. The several chains 
and peaks have different names. The higliest peaks 
are always covered with snow ; others are barren rocks, 
rising to the highth of eight or ten tliousand feet, and 
traversed only by goats and a few wild animals. 

354. Rivers. The Rhii]^, the Rhone and the ?• 
have their sources upon the Alps. p\e Rhine proceeds 
from two or three streams in the country of the Gri- 
sons, runs north to the lake of Constance, then wester- 
ly to Basil, then a north westerly course to tlie ocean, 
separating France from Germany. The chief tributa-- 
ry streams in Swisserland are the Aar, Reuss and Lim- 
niat. The Inn and Lech have their sources on the 
north east of Swisserland, and pour their waters into the 
Danube. The Adda waters Bonnio and Valtelme, and 
passing through the lake Como, enters die Po. 

355. Lakes. The largest lake is Constance, in the 
north, which consists of three parts, the largest of which 
1^ 45 miles in bredth, called the Boden Zee* The oth- 
er divisions are smaller. It is deeper in summer than 
ni winter, by means of the melting of snow, and ^\Kid\2L- 
c«* large red trout Genex^ is another IsCikt^ \\\twi«^ 
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which nins the Rhone ; it is 40 miles in length by 9 ia 
brecfth. The lakds of Neufchatel and Zurich, are each 
about 25 miles in length, and four in bredth. That of 
Lucerne is 1 5 miles in length and three in bredth. On 
the Italian side, the Lugano, and a part of the Maggiore, 
are Subject to Swisserland. The smaller lakes are nu' 
merous. 

356. Mlnerala, The mountains of Swisserland pro- 
duce the precious metals in trifling quantities. Iron is 
found is abundance. In the canton of Bern are mines of 
rock salt ; rock crystal is found in pieces which weigh 7 
or 800 ppundsy and this commodity is a chief export. 
Slate and beautiful marble are founds with serpentine, 
steatite, asbestos, amianthus, jasper, agates, and some 
petrifactions* The south side of the Alps, and the moun- 
tains of Piedmont, are most productive of minerals. 

357. Animals, In addition to the animals which arc 
common to Europe, the mountains of Swisserland furnish 
the ibex, or goat of the rocks, with horns so long, thick 
and strong, as to save him from harm when he fells from 
a precipice. So strong and nimble is this animal, that 
he will mount a perpendicular rock of 1 5 feet, at \\tttt 
leaps. Another singular animal is the chamois or sham- 
my, a species of antelope. These animals are seen in 
herds of twenty or f'liity, with a sentinel to warn them 
of danger by a shrill cry. Here also lives the marmot, 
which burrows in the earth and lies torpid in winter-p- 
The beaixied vultur is also an inhabitant of the Alps, as 
» the crow with red legs. 

358. Curiosities, The Alps are the greatest of natu- 
ral curiosities. Their altitude which places their peaks 
in the regions of the clouds ; their hoary summits crown- 
ed with perpetual snow ; the immense precipices, rag- 
ged cliffs, and gaping fissures ; and especially the gla- 
ciers, vast bodies of ice, which reflect the light in ten 
thousand brilliant forms, present to the beholder the most 
astonishing views of nature, and impress his mind with 
awful reverence for the Creator- The cataract of the 
Rhine at Lauffen, where the river falls about 40 feet, is 
un object worthy «f notice ; and the cascade of Staubacb> 
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where a lill pours its waters over a perpendicular rock 
of 900 feet, presents an interesting spectacle. 

359. Climate. The Alps furnish in summer, the cli- 
mate of every region. The valleys are warm and fruit- 
ful, producing corn and pasture iti abundance. As wc 
rise on the mountains, the air becomes cooler, until we 
Feach the glaciers, where wc behold barley growing 
within a stones throw of eternal ice. The soil of Swis- 
scrland is well cultivated by a hardy, honest, industri- 
ous people ; but the inhabitants depend greatly for sub- 
^stence on their cattle. 

360. Divhions, Swisserland contains tliirteen can- 
tons, which formerly confederated for the defense of 
their independence. These ^rere Lucerne, Uri, Sch weitz, 
Underwaiden, Zug, Frlbourg, Solothum, Glarus, Ap- 
penzel, Zuiich, Bern, Basil, and SchafThausen ; to which 
may be added Vallais, and the Gri8on8,or Three Leagues, 
with their dependent states, Bormio, Valteline and Chi- 
aTenna. 

361. Religion and Oorvernment, The reformed can- 
tons are of the Calvinistic persuasion. These are Bern, 
Zurich, Basil, SchafThausen, Glarus, and part of Ap- 
penzel. The other Cantons are of the Catholic faith, 
»» is Vallais. The Grisons are chiefly Protestants. 
The Catholics have six Bishoprics, and one Metropoli- 
tan See. Before the late revolution tlic cantons were 
independent, governing themselves ; some in the fonin 
of aristocracies, othei's in that of republics. But tJie 
I^te change in the affairs of Europe leaves it uncertain 
what is to be the destiny of Swisserland,. 

3jS2. Character and Manners. The Swiss are almost 
the only people in Europe who have preserved their 
ancient habits of simplicity, industry and integiity, iin- 
corrupted ; for which they are indebted to their situatioii 
among mountains, remote from the seductions of riches. 
They are frank, bold, and remarkably attached to their 
country. Their houses are generally of wood, with 
staircases on the outside. Their dress is plain : and that 
of the laboring people is not subject to be clv^T\^<e;<i \i>j 
fashion. In some parts of Swisserland ^x^e^^\^ ^fv^'* 
^^ Is said to be a commoj:! viipe ^ 
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^K>o, Language, The Swiss speak a dialect of the 
German or Teutonic, but not without some exceptions. 
In a part of the canton of Bern, called the Pays de Vaud, 
the French is the prevalent language, and it is also 
much spoken by the polite and literary. Among the 
Grisons, in the eastern part of Swisserland, the language 
is a corruption of the Latin, called Romansh. In Val- 
lais, a pr.rlicular dialect is spoke ; and in tlie Valtelinc, 
and other district i, bordering on Italy, tlie Italian is the 
common tung. 

ci'Q^, Literature and learned Men, There is a uni- 
versity at Genera, and one at Basil; and colleges at 
Bern, Zurich and Lucerne. Swisserland has produced 
many illustrious writers ; as the reformer Zwingli, the 
two Buxtorffs, Osterwald, Conrad Gesner, John Ges- 
ncr, and Solomon Gesner, Zimmerman, RousseaU) 
Necker, Lavater, Gebelin, but especially Euler, the 
great mathematician, and Hallef, one of the greatest 
and most amiable of men, whose writings, on a variety 
of subjects, have immortalized his name. 

365. Chief tov/ns. Basil. The city of Basil, capital 
of the canton, stands in a pleasant situation upon the 
Rhine, wliich separates it into two parts. Its name i» 
said to have been given it by the Emperor Julian, in 
honor of his mother Basilina. It is well fortified, and 
contains 220 streets, with six squares for markets. It 
has also a university, a museum, a gymnasium, a li- 
brary, and curious physic garden*; also a public granaiy) 
an arsenal, and town-house. The number of inhabitants 
are stated at 14,000, who are distinguished for their eco- 
nomical manners ; the young women being prohibited 
fi'om wearing silk. 

366. Singular Custom. The clocks at Basil are set 
an hour before the true time. Some ascribe this sb- 
gular custom to an attempt, by this artifice, to collect 
the members of the famous councils fonnerly held there. 
Others relate that it had its origin in a stratagem? ^J 
whicli an assault upon the city was prevented ; for the 
enemy having determined to make the attack ,at one 
o'dock at night, and the d^sv^w bein^ discovered, the 
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clocks that night were put forward, so that, passing the 
hour of one, they struck two, and the enemy thmkuig 
the hour was passed, abandoned the design. Whatever 
may have been the origin, the present existence of the 
fact exhibits, in a strong'light, the force of custom^ 
even in palpable absurdities. 

367. Bern. Bern, the chief town of the canton of tb« 
same name, is said to have its name from tlie taking of 
a bear, on the day it was founded, and it has the figure 
of a bear for its coat of arms. It is situated upon the 
Aar, which almost surrounds it. The houses are most- 
ly of white free-stone, and in the principal streets have ^ 
piazzas in front, to cover the foot walks. It contains a 
college with eight professors, a public libraiy, a muse- 
um, a public granary, an arsenal and hospitals. In the 
arsenal is a wooden statue of Tell, which represents him 
as taking aim at the apple on the head of his son. The 
streets are broad and clean ; the city well "watered with 
streams and fountains, and the ac^acent country fertile. ' 
Its inhabitants are estimated at 1 3,000. 

06S. Zurich. Zurich, the capital of the canton, is sit- 
uated at the end of the lake of the same name, whefe it 
issues in the limpid stream of the Limmat. It is said 
to have its name from Thuricus, the son of Theodoric, 
king of tlie Goths, who rebuilt it after it was ruined by 
the Huns. It contains a college with 15 professors ; five 
arsenals, a library, a museum, and a town-house, with 
pillars of black marble streaked with white. The hou- 
ses are well built, but not magnificent, and the country 
around the city is fertile and populous. The inhabi- 
.'tahtsof both sexes are so fond of music that most of them 
can play on some instrument. If a burgjier goes out 
of the town, or a peasant enters it, without a sword, he 
is liable to a fine* All persons are subjected to sump^ 
tuary laws. 

369. Smaller tovms, Lausanne, half a league from 
the lake of Geneva, is delightfully situated on a rugged 
spot of earth ; is the chief town in the Vaud, and con- 
tains 9000 inhabitants. FribuTga.iid^c\M>SL\vax5L^^w vsvv- 
tarn each ^oai 6000 inhabitants, l*\icevik!^ ^^ViCowssx 
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and a few others from 3 to 5000 each. St. Gal is a city 
of some consequence, which has a rich abbef and a li- 
brary, in which were found some of the Roman classics. 
S70. Geneva, Geneva was formerly a republic, in 
alliance with Swisserland, but now in possession of 
France. It lies on the southern extremity of the lake 
of the same name, or lake Leman, at the egress of the 
Rhone which passes through the city. It is irregularly 
built, and contains 25,000 inhabitants. It very ear- 
Iv embraced the christian faith, and was one of the first 
cities to adopt the reformation under Calvin. It has a 
library of 25,000 volumes, open for all the citizens, who 
«re remarkably well informed. 

- 371. Mamtfacturea and commerce. The manu&ctures 
t)f Swisserland are cliiefiy linens, silk, printed cottons, 
and watches. Being entirely inland, the Swiss have no 
foreign trade ; bixt export some of their manufactures, 
especially watches. Their cattle and cheese constitute 
also articles of commerce. 

GERMANY. 

372. General View, Germany anciently comprehend- 
ed all the country from the Baltic to Helvetia, and from 
the Rhine to the Vistula. But its eastern part being 
settled by the Slavons, is now called Poland. Its pres- 
ent extent is about 600 miles in length, from north to 
south, and 500 in bredth from east to west. Its latitude 
IVom 41 to 5^ north, and its longitude from 5 to 19 east. 
It^s bounded by the Rhine on the west ; by Denmark 
and the Baltic on the noith ; by Poland and Hungary oxk 
the east, and by Swisserland on the south. Its popula* 
tion is about 25 millions of souls. 

^7S. Divisions of Germany. The common division 
of Germany is into nine circles, viz. Upper Saxony> 
Lower Saxony, Westphalia, Upper Rhine, Lower 
Rhine, Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia and Austria. To 
these may be added the kingdom of Bohemia, the Mar- 
quisale of Moravia, both belonging to the Emperor of 
Austria. ; and the Marcjuoaate o£ lAvsa^x^^ Vi^Votv^ijig to 
0« Elector of .Sdxony) issA ^^%i^ xi\aOcx\vQ^\^^'d^HS^ 
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to the king of Prussia. But these divisions do not 
mark exactly the limits of all the states of Germany ; 
which is divided into about three hundred small princi- 
palities. 

374. HUtory, The southern and western parts of 
Germany, smd probably the whole of it, were primitive- 
ly settled by the Celts. But we have little knowledge 
of that country, till after the conquests of the Romans 
had made them acquainted with the country about the 
Rhine. Some ages before that time, the Goths or Teu- 
tons had migrated from the eastern part of Europe, 
along the Euxine, and established themselves on the 
shores of Uie Baltic, in Belgica, in the north of France, 
and the south of England ; driving the original inhabit- 
ants into the northern and western regions. Germany 
is said to be compounded of the Celtic word ger^ brave, 
and many denoting a warlike people. 

375. Mountains, The principal mountains in Ger- 
many are those of Erzgeberg, which run between Sax- 
ony and Bohemia. This range is not very high, but 
rich in valuable metals. The Blocksberg in the forest 
of Hartz, rises in the form of an amphitheater ; the hig- 
est summit 3,000 feet. This mountain is also rich in 
metals. The Hessian territoiies are mountainous ; and 
other parts of Germany contain bergs^ or moimtains.— • 
To the south of the river Mayn, is the Bergtrass, near 
Manheini ; the mountains of Wurtemburg, and the 
mountains between the Danube and Neckar, in which 
are the sources of these rivers, and on which is the 
Black Forest. These are called the Swabian Alps.-— 
Bavaria is also mountainous ; but the north of Germany 
is mostly a level country, 

376. Rivera, The Rhine, which has its sources in 
the Alps, as before mentioned, separates Germany from 
France. It is a large navigable river of 600 miles in 
length, which enters the ocean in Belgica. It receives 
the I^eckar, a considerable stream which proceeds from 
the Bkck Forest, and runs a winding course of 1 50 
miles, A larger tributary river is the ^\a.^\i> >5i\v\s\v>aa!^ 

two principal sQurccsj oi{t oa the x^lO^MaXWk^^'AY^xOcv- 
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telburgy the other in Bareuth, and passing Frankfort^ 
enters the Rhine above Ments. On the west it receives 
the Moselle ; besides many lesser rivers from the eas^ 
and west. 

377. The Danube. The Danube, next to the Volga, 
the largest river in Europe, ri^s in the mountains of 
Swabia, and receiving from the south, the Ker/thc 
Lech, the Iser, the Inn, the Drave and the Save ^ and 
from the north, the Nab, the Altmul, the Theisa, the 
Sereth, and the Pruth, with innumerable smaller 
streams ; it enters the Euxine sea, after a course of about 
1400 miles. This river becomes navigable above Ulm, 
where it receives the Ker, and swells to such a size and 
depth, that ships of the line have fought a battle upon it 
near Belgrade. 

378. 17ie Elbe and Weaer, The Elbe has its sources 
in the Sudetic mountains between Bohemia and Mora- 
via, and penetrating the Erzgeberg mountains, i\ pass- 
es Hamburg and enters the north sea, at Cuxhaven, af- 
ter a course of 500 miles. It receives the Mulda, the 
Eger, the Sala, and the large river Havel, and has up- 
on its banks the cities of Dresden, Meissen, Witten- 
berg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg. To the west of the 
Elbe, runs the Weser, which has its sources in the 
Werra and the Fulda, and runs a course of 270 miles 
to die North Sea. It receives the Aller from Bruns- 
wick, and has upon its banks Minden and Bremen. 

379. Fore8t8. Anciently Germany was mostly cover- 
ed with wood, and the Roman writers mention the Her- 
cynian forest, which spread over a large country through 
the center of Germany. South of the Mayn is the 
Black Forest in Swabia.. Numerous woods called 
Wdtda still remain in various parts of Germany, as the 
walds of Dromling, SoHinger, Hartz, Lutten, Thuringia 
and Spessart. These forests are reserved by the German 
]K>bles to ftimish them witli the amusements of the chase. 

STATES OF GERMANY. 

- ^ SBO, Saxony. In the norlYv oi GeYiwMv^ wt^ \.\v«i ter- 
ritoriesof the Elector of Saiony, ?^ao>jX.5iaOTwtoL'^ 
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length and 130 inbredth. This division takes its name 
from the Saxons, a powerful nation of Teutonic origin, 
^ ho peopled the west and north of Germany, and who 
conquered England after the Romans abandoned the 
country. The population of Saxony is estimated at 
nearly 2 millions of souls, and its revenues at 5 millions 
of dollars. 

381. General viciv of Saxony, Saxony is the most 
populous and well cultivated part of Germany. The 
inhabitants are Protestants, distinguished for their learn- 
ing and industry. Their language is esteemed the 
purest dialect of the Teutonic; and Leipsick is the great 
mart of German literature, where there is a university 
and three annual fairs for the sale of books. The land 
produces all kinds of grain, and plants suited to the cli- 
mate. The manufactures are linens, thred, laces, rib- 
bands, velvets, carpets, paper, glass and porcelsdn. Saxr 
-eny contains also mines rich in metals of various kinds, as 
silver, iron, copper, lead and tin. The mines near Frid- 
burg produce silver to the amount of 1 200' dollars daily. 

SS2. Chief Cities. The capital of Saxony is Dresden, 
situated upon the Elbe, which divides it into two parts, 
connected by a bridge. The houses are built of square 
free-stone ; the streets are wide, strait and well paved ; 
and the city is adorned with handsome squares. The 
Elector's palace is a magnificent structure abounding 
with curiosities, and containing a valuable collection of 
pictures. The population is estimated by some authors 
at 50,000 ; and by others at 100,000 souls. The court 
of the Elector is very splendid, and the city is distin- 
guished for a porcelain manufacture. 

383. Leifisick, Leipsick is a large town seated on a 
plain between the rivers Muld and Saal, containing 
40,000 inhabitants, is well fortified, and celebrated for 
its^universities and its fair for the sale of books. These 
fairs are held at the beginning of the year, at Easter, and 
at Michaelmas ; and here booksellers attend from every 
part of Germany, for the purpose of buying or selling. 
The city carries on also manufectures of gold and silver 
stsj/fs, sUkf irooi and lincU) and \u Xt^dii^vik trsX^x^^N 
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384. IVitUnberg, Wittenljerg, fifty miles north of 
Dresden) the capital of Upper Saxony, is not a large citj) 
but is the seat of the high court called the aulic judicato- 
ry, is well fortiGcd, and contains a famous university, in 
which the celebrated reformer, Melancthon was a pro- 
fessor. It contains also a valuable library. This city 
is rendered memorable by being the place where Luther 
first preached agauist indulgences and the corruptiont 
of the Catholic Church, which began the Reformation. 
Luther was buried in this city} and formerly the Elec-^ 
tor& of Saxony resided here ; but the court is now re* 
moved to Dresden. 

385. Hanover, The Electorate of Hanover is situa* 
ted on the rivers Weser and Elbe, in the circle of Low 
er Saxony. It contains about 850,000 mhabitants, and 
the revenue is estimated at four millions and a half of 
dollars. Its extent is 180 miles by 100. The religion 
is Lutheran, and the parish churches are 750. The 
coimtry is generally a pl^n, except in the south,^ where 
are the lofty mountains of Hartz. The productions of 
the soil are the same ^ in similar latitudes ; and the 
xnoimtains are rich in valuable minerals. 

386. Chief Cities, Hanover, the capital of the Elec- 
torate, is situated on the river Leine, in a well cultiva-» 
ted coimtry, It contains 15,000 inhabitants, and the 
new town has a large library. Gottingen, upon the 
same river, contains about 8000 inhabitants, and is dis- 
tinguished by its university, founded by George II. king 
of England, in 1734. Bremen, upon the Weser, is a 
commercial town, containing about 10,000 inhabitants, 
Lunenburg, capital of the duchy of the same name, is 
a town of some magnitude, and near this are the salt 
springs and works which produce 1 20,000 tuns of salt 
in a year. 

387. Hesse. The Landgraviate of Hesse Cassel, ia 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, is nearly 80 miles square, 
and contains 750,000 inhabitants. It is genendly moun- 
tainous, and watered by the Lahn, Fulda, Werra, Rhine 
^d Mayn. The country is fruitful in com and pasture, 
iuid abtmadt with fi^h^ fo^lS) Tnm<er^^ wKi4 iidW. v^^^v 
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The inhabitants are Lutherans. The manufactures arc 
Knen, cloth, hats, stockings, gloves, paper, jewelry and 
porcelain, and the wool is said to be the finest in Ger- 
many. The Prince c^ten hires out his soldiers to other 
powers, as to Great Britain, during the revolutionary 
Mrar in America. The chief city,Cassel, contains 22,000 
inhabitants. 

388. Mecklenburg, The country of Mecklenburg, 
on the shore of tlie Baltic^ is about 1 20 miles in length 
by 60 in bredth, and contains 300,000 inhabitants. The 
land is genferally barren, producing not a great quantity 
of com, but feeds a considerable number of sheep and 
cattle, and contains mines of iron, copper, alum, and 
salt springs. Its only port of consequence is Rostock, 
three miles from the Baltic, on a lake communicating 
with the sea. It contains two duchies, with 4-5 great 
And small cities, and the religion is Lutheran. 

389. Brunswick. Brunswick, or more strictly, Wol- 
fenbuttle, is a duchy, upon the rivers Ocker and Lene, 
two branches of the Weser, containing 170,000 in- 
habitants. The city of Brunswick stands upon both 
sides of the Ocker, and is divided into five parts or towns. 
It is of a square form, the houses constructed of wood, 
well forti%d, and containing about 24j000 inhabitants. 
The religion is the Lutheran. The peasantry are so- 
ber, industrious, robust, but heavy and clownish. The 
manufactures are not considerable, but a kind of beer, 
Called Twwm, is in such repute as to be exported. On 
the ramparts of this city is a mortar which will throw a 
bomb of a thousand weight, and carry a ball of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds to the distance of 33,000 paces. 

390. Hamburg, Hamburg, a free city, in the duchy 
of Holstein, is situated upon the nortli side of the Elbe, 
which, from the sea to a distance above the city, forms 
an estuary, from one to four miles broad. Its principal 
streets are penetrated by canals, over which are bridges 
on a level with the streets. The kings of Denmark 
have often claimed the sovereignty of this city, but in 
1618, it was declared free by a decree of the aulic 
toxmci). It is nearly circular, about m.m\\^V\svOvx^\ij^N 
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and contains more than 100,000 inhabitants. The reli- 
gion is the Lutheran, and the city is distinguished foriu 
charitable institutions. All beggars are committed to a 
house of correction, and ample provision is made for 
the poor. The government is lodged in a senate and 
three colleges of burghers. Hamburg is a place of 
great commerce. 

391. Lubeck, About 40 miles north east of Hamburg 
stands Lubeck, at the confluence of several rivers, the 
principal of which is the Trave, by which, and a canal, 
it communicates with Hamburg. It stands 12 miles 
from the Baltic, and is a free city in the duchy of Hol- 
fttein. It was formerly a place of great trade, and the 
head of the celebrated Hanseatic confederacy, or league 
of commercial cities, wliich, from the 1 2th to the 1 5th 
century, commanded the trade of the North, and was 
feared and respected by Princes. It has since declined, 
and much of its trade has been transferred to Hamburg. 
But its trade is yet considerable, with some manufac- 
tures ; and its territories extend about 60 miles in com- 
pass. The religion is Lutheran ; its churches 20 ; its 
buildings are of stone, and ancient. The church of St. 
Mary is supported by tall pillars, consisting of a single 
stone, and has a spire covered with gilt lead. Here is 
also a cellar containing wine 200 years old. ' 

392. Bremen. Bremen is a populous comniercial 
town, capital of a duchy of that name, belonging to the 
Electorate of Hanover, situated on both sides of the 
Weser. It is divided into four quarters, each under 
the government of a Burgomaster. It carries on an ex- 
tensive trade in iron, flax, hemp and linen, as well as 
considerable fisheries. The land of this duchy is so 
low, that dykes are, in many places, necessary to de- 
fend it against inundations. In 1617, the water burst 
through the dykes, and drovtmed many thousand cattle. 
In 1 759, while the inhabitants were asleep, a magazine 
of powder in the city, was set on fire by lightning, and 
the explosion shook the city like an earthquake. 

393. Small States, In the northern division of Ger- 
mrniy, Sire several small states ov \^tu\c\\N^llucs^ such as 
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Oldenburg, which contains 75,000 inhabitants ; Swe- 
dish Pomerania, along the Baltic, with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants ; Anhalt, with the same number ; 4he territories 
of the princes of Nassau, with 1 30,000 ; Thuriiigia, with 
\00^000; the princes of Waldeck, with 80,000 ;' the 
counts of Lippe and Westphalia, with 95,000 ; the counts 
of Reuss, with 66,000. 

394. Ecclcdastical States, Formerly a number of 
states were possessed by ecclesiastics, as the archbishop- 
rics of Mentz, Cologne, and Triers ; the bishoprics of 
Worms, of Munster, Osnabruck, Paderbom, Liege, 
Hildesheim, Fulda, Wurtsburg, See. Several of these 
states have been secularized ; that is, taken from their 
owners who were ecclesiastics, and assigned to secular 
princes who have no authority in spiritual affairs. The 
ecclesiastical electorate^ of Mentz, Cologne and Triers, 
contained each 300,000 souls, and some of the bishop- 
rics 200,000. But those that lie on the west of the 
Rhine are now annexed to France, by conquest or ces- 
sion. 

395. Franckfort, Franckfort is the capital of Fran- 
conia, an imperial city, the residence of the ancient 
kings of the Franks, and the successors of Charles the 
Great. In Jjiis city also are the emperors of Germany 
elected and crowned. It is situated on the north side of 
the Mayne, and fortified with ramparts, a double ditch, 
bastions and redouts. The principal streets are wide, 
the houses handsome, and the inhabitants about 30,000, 
who are chiefly Lutherans, but the city contains n;^ny 
Catholics and Jews. Two fairs are held annually in this 
city, and its situation upon a navigable river renders it a 
place of considerable commerce. The fundamental con- 
stitutions of the empire are written on parchment iii 
capitals, and being kept jn this city in a casket of gold, 
are called the Golden Bull. 

396. Swabia. In the south of Germany, and adja- 
cent to Swisserland, is the circle of Swabia,. with an 
extent of 11,600 square miles, and a population of 
1,800,000 inhabitants. It contains 4 eccksl^s\.\C"a\'^\VA- 
cipviJifies, 19 independent prelacies and 2i\ih^^'^^ *I^ ^^A- 

^oins and loidships, and 5 1 free cities. T\\^ ^^vkS^ccsXx^ 

K 
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of this part of Germany are said to be heavy, strong- 
built persons, but ignorant, clownish, and oppressed. 
The higher classes are more polished, but the character 
of the Swabians is represented as presenting singular 
features. The principal potentate in this division of 
Germany is the duke of Wurtemberg, ivhom the empe- 
ror Bonaparte has lately made king. 

397. Wurtemberg, The duchy of Wurtemberg con- 
tains about 600,000 souls. It is watered by the Neckar, 
and forms the best cultivated part of S wabia, prdducing 
not only corn and grass in plenty, but fruits and wine. 
It has on the west the mountains of the Black Forest, 
and the Alb on the south and east, which supply fuel, 
and mines, mineral waters and salt springs. The reli- 
gion is the Lutheran, with some Calvinists, and other 
denominations. This duchy contains 645 villages, 88 
towns, and 26 cities, of which Stutgard is the principal, 
and the residence of the prince. It is situated on a rivu- 
let which flows into the Neckar, and contains a college, 
and an orphan house, with some elegant edifices. 

398. JBavaria, On the east of S wabia, lies Bavaria, 
which is 150 miles in length, 120 in bredth, containing 
16,000 square miles, aud nearly two millions of people. 
This country is watered by the Danube anAsome of its 
main branches, the Lech, the Her, the Inn, and the Nab, 
•with many others. It contains 35 cities, 94 towns, 720 
castles, 4700 villages, with 8 great abbeys and 75 clois- 
ters, exclusive of those in the palatinate. The duke of 
Bu.'uria was formerly one of the nine electors of the 
Emperor of Germany, but his family becoming extinct, 
•Bavaria fell to tlie Elector Palatine, and has since been 
united to the palatinate, so that lately there have been 
eight electors only. But this prince has been made a 
king of Bavaria, by the Emperor of the French. 

S99. General Vievf. The southern part of Bavaria is 
mountainbus, and checkered with forests and lakes. 
The hiils contain numerous minerals, mineral springs, 
quarries of marble, and especially salt springs, which 
supply great quantities of salt. The northern part con- 
tains extensive plains, and produces corn in plenty* 
I'/ze pri j>€ipal exports are w\ve^x>c»x.>\^^\^^Q^^%'5\\.«i.^ 
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iron ; and the manufactures consist of coarse cloth, 
woollen stuffs, cotton and silk stockings, velvet, carpets 
and clocks. In Bavaria are reckoned 1 6 large lakes, 1 60 
smaller ; great and small rivers, 275 ; forests, 360 ; 
and 720 mountains. The religion is the Roman Catho- 
lic, and the churches are said to be more than 28,000. 

400. Chief Towns, Munich, the chief town in Ba- 
varia, is seated on the Iser, 62 miles south of Ratisbon, 
and 214 west of Vienna, and contains about 40,000 in- 
habitants. The palace is a grand structure, consisting^ 
of several courts^ adorned in the most magnificent man- 
ner, with tapestry, gilding, sculpture, paintings and 
statues. It contains a vast collection of jewels, antiqui- 
ties and curiosities. The great hall is 1 1 8 feet in 
length, and the staircase leading to it is of marble and 
gold. The library contains a great collection of books 
and manu^ripts in ancient and modern languages. 
Among the curiosities is a cherry stone, on which 1 40 
heads are distinctly engraved. The streets are broad, 
the houses well built, and painted on the outside' ; the 
market place and the gardens of the palace are very 
beautiful. 

40 1 . Ratisbon, Ratisbon is a large, handsome city, 
on the Danube, and called by the Germans Regensburt^;, 
from the river Regen which there enters the Danube. 
It was formerly subject to the princes of Bavaria, but 
was declared free by Frederick I. The religion is the 
Lutheran, but there are some Catholics. The city con- 
tains many magnificent houses, and in particular the 
town-house, in which the diet or assembly of the Ger- 
man states convenes. Within the walls are five inde- 
pendent jurisdictions. The government is in the hands 
of a senate of seventeen members, and a council of ten* 

402. Palatinate, The Lpwer Palatinate is a country 
of about 25 miles in length upon the Rhine apd the 
Neckar. Formerly it extended to the west of the Rhine, 
but by a late conquest, that part Awst of the river is in* 
corporated \tith France. It is a mountainous region, 
abounding with valuable metals, aiv^ "^x^^WOTV^^ortw 

&ndwinein abundance. The iixliaXAXxaVL^ ^t^ >^\^X!t^- 
tants and CathoJigs, bct^YeeIl vrl^vom ^xiVi^vsXs. ^ ^sx^^"^ 
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rancorous animosity. The chief cities are Manhe'Vm 
and Heidelb ejigf^ INlj^nheim, at the confluence of the 
Rhine and rfeSlecKSi', is a beautiful city of about 20,000 
inhabitants. Heidelberg, on the south side of the Neckar, 
IS celebrated for its university, and for a large cask, cal- 
led the tun of Heidelberg, which holds 800 hogsheads. 
The Upper Palatinate, upon the river Nab, belongs to 
the king of Bavai'ia. 

403. Smaller States. Anspach, with Bareuth, has a 
population of 320,000 souls — Salzia contains 200,000 ; 
the archbishop of Salzburg is the primate of all Ger- 
many, and the city of Salzburg contains 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, with a university — The Margraviate of Baden 
contains 200,000 souls — The Bishopric "of Bambei'g 
contains 180,000 — The Bishopric of Augsburg is large 
and opulent — Nurcmburg, a free imperial city^ contains 
30,000 souls — Ulm, about half that number — ^but the 
small states are loo numerous to admit of particular de- 
scription. 
^ 404. Mineral Waters, As Germany contains mine- 
rals of almost every kind in the richest abundance, so its 
mineral springs are numerous, and celebrated beyond 
a ly others in Europe. Those most frequented are the 
waters of Pyrmont. The waters of Spa and Aix la 
Chapelle are equally est-eemed, but are now within the 
dominions of France. The medicinal springs of Embs, . 
Wisbaden, Wildungen> Carlsbad and Baden, are also in 
estimation. 

405. Character of the Germans, The Germans are 
of full size and fair complexion. They are naturally 
frank, honest, hospitable and industrious, less volatile 
and more faithful than the French. The nobility are 
very much attached to titles, and attempt to maintain the 
rank of their families, tho wholly destitute of property. 
The peasantry, in some parts of the country, are op- 
pressed by the princes ; but in other parts, and especial- 
ly in Saxony, they enjoy a good degree of liberty. 

406. Literature, Germany can boast of great num- 
bers o/nTJters, of the first repwl^liow^ vcv -AWirc^xvcUes of 

learning. In Germany ^va& di^toxev^^^ ^x ^\^\sj(\^ vw^- 
pjQved, the art of priming, th^wwYs^oivWox^v^^ ^\\v-« 
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In Germany began the /reformation from popery-— and 
Germany has produced a large portion of the most ini- 
I portant discoveries in physic, astronomy and chemistry. 
It contains a great number of universities, colleges and 
academies for promoting the sciences and arts. Print- 
ing and book-making are even carried to excess ; but 
the multiplication of books, tho exccssiye> never fails t« 
produce many valuable works. 

AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

407. Divisions, The dominions of the emperor of 
Austria confiprehend many distinct territories, as Aus- 
tria proper, Bohemia, Moravia, part of Silesia, Hungary, 
Transylvania, Buckovin, Galitz, Carniola, Carinthia, 
Stiria, Croatia ^nd Slavonia. Before the late conquests 
of France, Austria possessed ten provinces of the Neth- 
erlands, and sevei'al duchies in Italy, but these have been 
wrested from the emperor ; the provinces in the Neth- 
erlands being annexed to France, and those of Italy be- 
ing united with other divisions into a kingdom. 

408 . Sittiation and extent. The dominions of Austria 
extend from the lOth to the 27th degree of east longi* 
tude, and from the 45th to the 53d of north latitude. 
The length from east to west is 76Q miles, and the 
bredth from south to north about 500. On the north 
the boundaries are the Russian and Prussian territories, 
with a part of Saxony ; on the east and south are the 
Russian and Turkish dominions, and on the west, Swis* 
€erland and the Italian states. The inhabitants are at 
least 20 millions. 

409. Mime and History 4 The name jiusiria is a 
change of the original word, which is Osterick^ eastern 
ricky eastern kingdom, so called in opposition to the 
western kingdom under Charles the Great. It is pro- 
bable that the primitive inhabitants were Celts, but the 
first inhabitants of whom history has given any distinct 
account were of Gothic origin. The provinces of Hun^ 
gary, Moravia and Poland were peopled by Slavonic 
nations, which came from Asia, a\\d t\\.\\^Y\>^ ^xy^xv^ 

possessjoih or by an expulsion of tVv^i GiQ\\\^^ \i^t•^^^^ 
masters of those countries. These re^\QV\'s.\N^\:^ ^^^^ 
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dued by the Roman emperors, but upon the dissolution 
of the empire, they fell into the power of the northern 
barbarians. 

4 1 0. Rise of the jiustrian family. The house of Aus- 
tria, now so powerful, sprung from' the counts of Haps- 
burgh, who possessed a small territory in the canton of 
Bern. On an eminence crowned with beech, near the 
river Aar, stands an ancient tower, the first seat of the 
family of Austria. In 1273, Rodolph, count of Haps- 
burgh, was raised to the imperial throne. He then pos- 
sessed Swisserland, but in 1307 the Swiss revolted, and 
maintained their independence. By marriage and in- 
heritance, the princes of this house gradually augmept- 
td their dominions, till they hold thr, second rank in the 
6cale of European potentates. 

4*1 • i'acf of the Country and Climate, Austria is di- 
versified by mountains and plains, rivers, lakes and mo- 
rasses. On the south are the hilly regions of the Alps, 
Tyrol, and the provinces around the Gulf of Venice. 
North of the Danube are considerable plains in Moravia 
and Hungary, which are terminated by the great chain 
of Carpathian mountains. The climate is diversified by 
these circumstances. The temperature of the plains is 
mild, and great quantities of wine are made in Moravia 
and Hungary, as well as in other parts of Austria. The 
Snorasses of Hungary render the air, in some places, in- 
salubrious, but in general the country is healthful, and' 
in winter the lakes and rivers are covered with ice. 

412. Mountains. The Alps, called by the Romans 
JRhetian, run from the south west to the north east, be- 
tween the Trent and the Inn ; then change their di- 
•>cction, and run to the south east through Carinthia and 
ti^orniola, but in these provinces are of less altitude. 
On the north is the chain of Krapak, which the Romans 
softened into Carpathian, extending about 500 miles, in 
a semicircular form, on the north of Moravia and Hun- 
gary. The highest peaks of this chain are the Kes- 
■mark, the Somnit?, and the Krivan, which are estima- 
tcd to be about 8600 feethi^Vv. 
413. Ri-vers, The Danube^ 'w'hVciVv Vv^'i Vi^Kwt^ Xi^^a. 
^escrib^dp runs oearly thTOU^Vv xYve ^«sv\j^\ ^ixV^ Kw's^^vsa. 
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dominions. The Inn, the Di^yC) the Saye^ the TiesS) 
with its numerous branches, the Waag, the Morave, the 
Ens, and many smaller streams, pour their waters into 
the Danube. Of these, the Tiess, whose sources are 
on the Carpathian mountains, is more than 400 miles 
in length. NeStrly equal to this is the Save, and the 
Drave is 350 miles in length. The head streams of 
the Adige and Trent water Tyrol, as do the head streams 
of the Elbe, the territory of Bohemia. In Galitz are the 
Bug, the Wisla, and the head streams of the Neister. 

414. Lakesy Moraeses and Forests, The lakes are 
numerous, among which are the Traun, the Ebernesse ; 
the Cirknitz See, in Carniola, and a central lake in Ca- 
rinthia. The Flatten See, in Hungary, is 45 miles in 
length by 8 in bredth, and abounds with fish. The 
Neusidler Lake is thirteen miles in length, four in bredth, 
and bordered by morasses. The lake of Palitzer, on the 
east of the Tiess, is 8 miles in length. Numerous 
small lakes are situated among the Cftrpathian moun- 
tains. The forests are numerous, especially on the 
mountains. 

415. jinimals. Among the animals in Austria may 
be mentioned the wild boar, found also in Germany, 
of a size much larger than common swine. The breed 
of wild cattle, called urus or bison, is found in the Car- 
pathian mountains. The native breed of horses is small, 
but imported breeds have supplied the armies of Austria 
with excellent cavalry. The color of the cattle is mostly 
a slaty blue ; and the ^eep are distinguished by their 
long, erect, spiral horns. The Danube furnishes some 
fish rarely found in other rivers, especially a species of 
small delicate salmon . 

4 1 6. Minerals, The mines of Bohemia have been 
celebrated for ages. Silver, copper, tin, lead, iron, al- 
um, magnet, sulphur, vitriol, talck, are among the pro- 
duce of its mines ;^also garnets of the most beautiful 
kind, of which are made necklaces, and other orna- 
ments. The iron of Stiria furnishes the finest steel f 
the lead mines near Pegua furnish 5000 t.\w\s ^ '^^'wc. 

Stiria also fnvnishes coal. The iivme^ ol \^^\^ ^^nssA^ 
witJj quicksilver, and the hill o£ \o^d\i^\^T^^^'^^''^'^ 
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nually S60,00d pounds. The depth of th€ mine is neaT- 
ly 1 600 feet. The mines of Hungary and Transylvania 
yield gold and silver, with other valuable minerals ; and 
kere is found the opal, so highly valued by the orientals. 
The mhieral springs are very numerous. 

417. Salt Mines. In that part of Austria which the 
emperor acquired by the partition of Poland, is the cel- 
ebrated mine of fossil salt, at Welitska, 8 miles south 
of Cracow. The depth is 3600 feet, and the bredth 
200 feet. The descent is by pits of great depth, and 
the chambers are of vast size, supported by timber or pil- 
lars of salt. The salt is of an iron gi^ey color, inter- 
mingled with white cubes, and sometimes large blocks 
of salt appear imbedded in marl. The miners work by 
intervals of eight hours each, when they are drawn up, 
and their place supplied by others. This mine supplies 
all the neighboring countries with salt, and brings cour 
siderable revenue to the crown. 

418. Curiosities, Among the wonderful works of 
nature are the glaciers, and the lofty peaks of the Bren- 
ner. In Carniola is a grotto of prodigious extent, and 
sufficient for the erection of villages. Near the en* 
trance, the river Poig throws its waters into the hollow 
of a rock and passes under the grotto. The lake of Cirk- 
nitz is remarkable for its descent under ground in June, 
through many apertures, leaving the ground for pas- 
turage, but in September rising again and furnishing 
water for numerous fish. The lake of Jesero is said to 
retire and to reflpw every fifth year. Vast quantities 
of fossil bones are found in Dalmatian but they are the 
fcones of cattle, horses and sheep. 

419. Religion and Government, The Catholics are 
the most numerous denomination of christians, but the 
Protestants are numerous, and in some of the provinces 
nearly equal to the Catholics. The government is a 
hereditary monarchy, but the power of the prince is 
somewhat limited by the ancient constitution of assem* 
Slies of states, consisting of the nobility, clergy, knights 
and buvgessts. This constitution \^ p^vl\c\ilavlY retain* 

ed In Hungary^ inhere the emperor T\^\eT\^N\^^ f:.«tvVcV 
butions of men or money vltlvoul c<m^uii<^xv^ x\v^ ^\»x^>i. 
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420. Population, The circle of Austria contains 
about four millions of souls ; Bohemia two millions and 
a half; Moravia one million and a half; Hungary^ 
Transylvania and Buckovin four or iive-millions ; Galitz, 
acquired by the dismemberment of Poland, three mil- 
lions ; the other provinces of the empire may contain 
five or six millions, making an aggregate of twenty or 
twenty -two millions. 

42 1 . -^rmy and Revenue, Durin g the late sanguinary 
wars with France, Austria has raised and maintained 
from three to four hundred thousand men, but this im- 
mense force was almost annihilated by the activity and 
military skill of Bonaparte^ Austria is, however, a pow- 
erful military state, and its troops hold a high reputa- 
tion for skill and bravery. The revenue of Austria, be- 
fore the loss of the Netherlands and of Italy , was 45 mil- 
lions of dqllars, but the loss of those provinces must 
considerably impair the wealth and strength of the Aus- 
trian empire. 

422. Chief Tonvne, Vienna, the metropolis of the* 
Austrian dominions, is situated on the southern side of 
the Danube, in a fertile plain, watered by a branch of 
that river. The river opposit to the city is wide, and 
contains several islands. To the north and east the 
country is level, to the south and west, hilly. The streets 
are narrow, the houses high, built of brick, and covered 
with stucco. Formerly Vienna sustained the sieges of 
the Turks, but recently the emperor abandoned the city 
on the approach of Bonaparte. Vienna contains ma- 
ny magnificent edifices, in particular the metropoli- 
tan church, the imperial palace, the library, arsenal, 
university, assembly and council houses, and some 
monasteries. The library contains 100,000 printed 
books, and 10,000 manuscripts. The inhabitants are 
about 250,000, and the suburbs are very populous. 

423. Prague, Prague or Prag, the capital of Bo- 
hemia, is situated on both sides of the Mulda, over which 
is a bridge of freestone 700 feet in length. The houses 
are all constructed of stone, and generally ll\r<£^ ^^.w^s* 

high, bm not o£ VQmvivksXAt, elegance. T^aa cvV^ vs«v* 
tai^s 1 00 churches and chapels, 4=0 dov^Xw^-^ ^sA -^^^^ 
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80,000 inhabitants, 10,000 of whom are Jews. On a 
hill in Upp«r Prague, stands a magnificent palace, where 
the tribunals meet. The nobility have also some ele- 
gant palaces, and live in splendor, but the people in gen- 
eral are poor. The principal business is said to consist 
in the brewing and sale of beer ; but the lusters and 
drinking glasses made of Bohemian crystal are esteem- 
ed, and vended in all parts of Europe. 

424. Preaburg, The chief city of Hungary is Pres- 
burg, situated on the Danube, 35 miles eastward of Vi- 

' enna. The Danube is very rapid at this place, and not 
more than 250 yards in width. On a hill above the 
town is a castle, where the regal ornaments are kept^ 
and where the states assemble for public deliberation. 
The city contains about 25,000 inhabitsjits^ one fourth 
of whom are Lutherans. It is the residence of the 
Archbishop of Gran, who is primate of Hungary. 

425. Buda^ About 70 miles eastward of Presburg 
stands Puda, upon the south west side of th© Danube, 
with 20,000 inhabitants. On the opposit side is Pesth, 
connected with Buda by abridge of boats. Buda is the 
scat of the provincial government, and therefore maybe 
considered as the capital of Hungary. The royal palace 
there is a stately edifice. There are hot springs at this 
place, and the people, like those of Vienna, delight in 
bull feasts, and the exhibition of wild beasts. 

426. Gratz, Gratz, the capital of Stiria, stands ob 
the Muer, a main branch of the Drave, and is supposed 
to contain 35,000 souls. It has regular fortifications, 
and on a bold rock near the river is a strong citadel. It 
has also a Jesuit's college, a fine arsenal, a university, 
and many handsome palaces. 

427. Other Towns. Ilermanstadt, the capital of 
Transylvania, is situated on the river Cibin, and is sup- 
posed to contain 17,000 souls. Cracow, the capital of 
a palatinate of the same name, and of the Polish terri- 
tory acquired by Austria, is situated on the Wisla, or 
Vistula, and contains about 20,000 inhabitants. Here- 
are preserved the regal Jewels, the Polish kings having 

been formerly crowned in this cvly. T\v^ ^vv^^x.'^ ^x^ 
wide and strait, but ill paved. Bxxmn, Ktv'^wwV^* ^<5rar 
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tains 18,000 souls ; and Olmutz, a^^ell fortified town on 
the Morave, about 12,000 ; Inspruck and Trent contain 
10,000 souls each ; Triest, on a bay of the Adriatic^ 
contains 1 8,000 inhabitants, and is the only sea por^ be- 
longing, to Austria. 

428. Uiiiversities and Literature, The universities 
in Austria, as in other Catholic countries, serve little to 
advance real knowledge. There is a university in Vi* 
enna, one at Prague, one at Gratz, one at Inspruck, and 
one at Buda, besides some other literary institutions. 
There are schools for the. education of children, but 
Austria is not distinguished for literature. 

429. Language, In the Austrian dominions the 
three languages most generally known are the German 
or Gothic, the Slavonic or Polish, and the Hungarian, 
which is said to bear some resemblance to that of Fin- 
land. In Tyrol the Italian is used, and a mixture of 
Italian and German. Among the higher ranks French 
is fashionable, as it is in other parts of Europe. The 
Austrian dialect of the German is less polished than the 
Saxon. 

430. Character and manners. The Austrian s are ci- 
vil and hospitable, but reserved ; the women handsome, 
but without mental improvements ; they use paint, and 
dress with splendor. The gentlemen are haughty, but 
read little, and have minds not well cultivated. The 
people, how^ever, are less corrupt than in the west of 
Europe, and murder and robbery are rarely committed. 
The Hungarians are a spirited people, and afiect to des- 
pise the Germans. Their dress is a tight vest, mantle 
and furred cap, and their whiskers give them a ferocious 
aspect. The nobility affect great magnificence, and 
the family of Esterhazy have a palace, near Neusidler 
lake, which vies with the palace of Versailles. 

431. Manufactures and Commerce, The territories 
of Austria are fertile and productive. Bohemia exports 
flax, wool, hides, hops, iron, steel, tin, cobalt, sulphur, 
alum, garnets ; and imports salt, wine, silks, cotton, 
spices. See. Silesia exports liiMiSfjind Moravia vari- 
ous cloths, Austria abounds wl?l\ c:ix\X\t «w\ \swt^'ts> 

Rnd Hungary produces incredibk q]0rt8t<\^^^ qI \*m^^ ^^ 
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which the Toks^y is well known in other countries. I» 
Vienna are manufactures of silks, gold and silver lace, 
f loths, stuffs, stockings, linen, silver plate, mirrors and 
porcelain ; and Bohemia is celebrated for beautiful glass 
and paper. In Stlria, the manufactures of iron are nu- 
merous and valuable. 

PRUSSIA. 

432. Mime and History, Prussia derives its name, 
according to some authors, from the Pruzzi or Borussi, 
a Slavonic nation ; and according to others, from /*<?, 
which signifies near^ and Russia. Prussia was ancient- 
ly peopled by the Goths, but the Slavons afterwards 
spread themselves over at least a part of this country^ 
and their language still exists in the provinces con- 
quered from Poland. The German nations, however, 
under the direction of the Teutonic knights, re-con- 
quered Prussia in the twelfth and following centuries. 

433. Foundationof the Monarchy. The kingdom of 
Prussia is of modern origin, and consists of four di- 
visions ; the electorate of Brandenburg, Prussia proper, 
Silesia, and a part of Poland. Brandenburg was de- 
pendant on Poland, when in 1656 Frederick William, 
the elector, compelled the king to declare this electorate 
independent. Frederick the second was a martial 
prince, and'by an astonishing series of brave exploits, he 
conquered Silesia from Austria in 1742. In 1773, Po- 
land was dismembered by Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
and the western division was annexed to Prussia. 

434. Situation and Extent. The present kingdom ot 
Prussia is mostly situated between the 50th and 55tli 
degrees of north latitude, and between the 12th and 24th 
degrees of east longitude. Its extent from east to west 
is nearly 600 miles, and from north to south about 300. 
It is bounded north by the Baltic, east by Russia, south 
by the Austrian provinces of Galitz, Moravia and Bo- 
hemia, and on the west by German principalities. Its 
inhabitants are estimated at 3 millions. 

435. Face of the Country and Cliinate. That part of 
Prussia which borders upowl\\eB^\Uc\sTcvo^\.Vf ^ level 

country, sandy and barren. TVvat \jwl nn\\\Oi^ >a»& \i^^^ 
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taken from Poland abounds with forests and morasses. 
The southern province of Silesia borders on the Sudetic 
chain of mountains, and is hilly. This part of Prussia is 
feitiie and healthful, while the Baltic provinces have a 
humid air and long winters. 

436. Mountains. The only considerable mountains in 
Prussia are those of Silesia, called the Sudetic moun- 
tains, which separate Silesia from Moravia and Hungary, 
«a\d are a continuation of the Carpathian chain. To the 
north west of this chain are some detached mountains, on 
the western border of Silesia. 

437. Rivers, The largest rivers are the Elbe, the 
Oder, and the Vistula or Wiesel. The Elbe, which has 
been described under Germany, nms through the duchy 
of Magdeburg* The Oder, which has its sources in 
the mountains of Silesia, penetrates Brandenburg and 
Poraerania, and enters the Baltic after a course of S50 
miles. The Vistula rises in the Carpathian mountains, 
near the sources of the Oder, -and after a winding course 
of 450 miles, enters the Baltic near Dantzick. The 
smaller rivers are Memel, tlie eastern boumlary of Prus- 
sia ; the Preg*el, which passes by Konigsberg ; the Na- 
rew and Bog, branches of the Vistula ; the Netze and 
the Woita, branches of the Oder, with many hiferior 
streams. 

438. J^kes. In the eastern parts of Prussia, lakes 
are numerpus, one of which, the Spelding See, with its 

^ creeks, extends 20 miles in every direction. The estu- 
aries of the Oder, the Vistula and Memel are singular 
ihects of water, called, in German, Haffs. The Frish 
HafFof the Vistula is 70 miles in length, and from 3 to 
10 in bredth. This bay is shallow, and does not admit 
Vessels of large draft. The Curish Haff is 60 miles in 
length, by 30 in bredth, and is full of shelves dangerous 
to navigation. 

439. ^/Agriculture. The noithem part of Prussia is 
sandy and barren, but the eastern part, or Prussian Po* 
land, is fertile. Silesia is also in general fertile. The 
barren tracts in Brandenburg produce buckwheat and 
scanty cfops of rye ; but Silesia and OlV\e\fij\:<i'H\stfL't%^x^*^ 

ikice most kinds of grain in abundaki^, Socaa \slW^ ^s^ 

L 
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produced in Silesia, and even wine, but of an infemr 
quality. The land is let in farms, and the peasants are 
hired as day laborers, a more favorable condition than 
.they enjoyed under the Polish government. 

440. Minerals, The plains of Prussia produce no 
minerals, but in the mountains of Silesia are found mines 
of copper, lead and iron ; also, chrysoprase, agates, and 
jaspers. Coal is found also in Silesia, and good peat in 
the level districts. The amber of Prussia has been 
celebrated for ages. It is found on a neck of land form- 
ed by the Frish Haff, on the Baltic shore, at the depth of 
100 feet, lying on wood coal. Sometimes it is washed 
on shore by the winds. It is found in lumps of various 
sizes, some of which are of five poynds weight. This ar- 
ticle produces to the crown a yearly revenue of 20,000 
dollars. 

44 K ReU-glon and Government. The prevailing re- 
ligion of Prussia is Protestant, of the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic churches. But since the acquisition of a part of 
Poland!, the Catholics are probably as nunierous as the 
Protestants. It has been the policy of Hhe Prussian 
lyings to give a free toleration of religions, which has 
preserved the peace, and promoted the interest of their 
<lomiriions. The government is an absolute hereditary 
monarchy, but the mildness of the administration renders 
the people prosperous and happy. 

442. Revenues and Army. The revenues of Pinissia 
are from 20 to 25 millions of dollars. The military force 
usually consists of about 200,000 men, including 40,000 * 
cavalry. Thife great force has been rendered necessary 
by the situation and policy of Prussia, which is placed 
between Russia and Austria, two powerful empires, and 
which must -de fend with the sword provinces gained by 
the sword. At Berlin is a military school, and a school 
for cadets ; and the Prussian discipline introduced by 
the late P'rederick II. is the model for the armies of other 
nations. Prussia has no navy. 

443. Langua^ and Universities. The German is in 
general the language of Prussia, except in Polish Pms-? 
sia, where the Slavonic prevails. There are several 
universities^ among. :vvluo\i xKei^ Va o"na ^x'Ct^dsJg&ixx. ^2«v 
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the Oder, another at Konigsberg. But Pmssia has 
been more distinguished for its military exploits, than 
for its literature ; the military spirit being the prevail- 
ing passion, leads the youth to seek for promotion and 
fame in the army, rather than in the walks of science. 
Yet the great Frederick was the patron of men of let- 
ters, and himself an author ; and Prussia can boast of 
some eminent writers and philosphers, as Cluverius, 
Copernicus, and Busching, the geographer. 

444. Chief Cities. Berlin, the capital of Brandenburg 
and of all Prussia, is situated upon the Spree, a small 
river, and has a communication with the Elbe and the 
Oder. It has strait, wide, well paved streets, several 
large and beautiful squares, and pleasant walks, and is 
surrounded with gardens. It is divided into five parts, 
and has one royal street, terminated by a gate, which is 
fortified. The buildings are elegant, and the Ring's pal- 
ace magnificent, no palace in Europe being furnished 
with such a profusion of costly furniture. The king^s 
stables are remarkable for mangers of stone, andiron pil- 
lars to separate the stalls. Here is also a grand arseijal of 
four buildings, forming a court in the middle ; and an op- 
era house, whose columns, supporting the roof, throw the 
whole into a grand saloon. The city contains 1 40,000 
inhabitants. 

445. Konigsberg. Konigsberg, uponthe river Pre gel, 
contains 50,000 inhabitants. It has a university, a miag- 
nificent palace, with a hall of 274 feet long and 59 broad, 
and several other noble edifices. The tower of the cas- 
tle is ascended by 284 steps. The churches are 18, of 
which 14 belong to Lutherans, 3 to Calvinists, and one 
to Catholics. It has a considerable trade with the Baltic 
towns, but large vessels not having water to ascend the 
Pregel, anchor at Pillau on the Baltic. Konigsberg is 
five miles in circumference, and well fortified. 

44 6 . Dantzick, Dantzick is a large commercial town 
on a branch of the Vistula, four miles from the entrance 
of that river into the Baltic. It was formerly a free city, 
but in the last partition of Poland, in 1793, was seized by 
the king of Prussia. Il is a handsome^ ^cs^xiaw'^ci^^ 
tnth ^ Gne harbor j and tlje great matt o^ '^\«iiaX >N\ikKJcJvik 
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ti'ansported down the Vistula. The houses are well 
built, of stone or brick, and 6 or 7 stories high. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Lutherans, and amount to 50 or 
60,000 souls. 

447. Breslaw. Breslaw, the capital of Silesia, is sit- 
uated on the Oder, at the conflux of the Ohlau. It is a 
large pity, with many regular squares, broad streets, and 
stately edifices. The inhabitants, who are 50,000 in 
number, are chiefly Lutherans, with a mixture of Cal- 
vinists, Qatholics, Greeks and Jews. It is a place of con- 
siderable trade) and some valuable manufuctureS} especi- 
ally of linen. 

448. Warsaw. Warsaw, which before the partitimi 
of Poland, was the capital of that kingdom, is now a Prus- 
sian city, upon the Vistula, with a population of 66,000 
souls. It is partly on a plain, and partly on a declivity. 
The streets are broad, but ill paved ; the churches, pal- 
aces, and other public edifices, large and magnificent i 
but the houses in general mean, and the whole city pre* 
aents the gloomy aspect of poverty and decline. This 
city was taken by the Russians under Suwarrowin 1794) 
^nd the inhabitants of Praga, a town on the opposit side 
of the river, were mostly slain by the ferocious soldiery 
after the conflict had ceased. 

449. Smaller Towns. Potsdam, 12 miles west of Bert 
lin, is situated on an island, and decorated with royal 
magnificence. It contains 26,000 inhabitants; with nu- 
merous elegant edifices, and is occasionally thd residence 
of the Prussian kings. Magdeburg, upon the Elbe, is a 
strong city, with many manufactures of wool and silky 
and a considerable trade. Here is the mausoleum of 
Otho the Great, and thfe principal founderies and arse- 
nals of Prussia. Stettin, in Pomerania, on the Oder, con-» 
tains 18,000 inhabitants; Thorn, on the Vistula, 10,000; 
and Elbing, 14,000. 

-450. Manufactures and Commerce. The principal 
manu&cture is the linen of Silesia, but the manufactured 
of glasS) iron, brass, paper, wool and silk are consider- - 
able. The silk manii^ctures are valued at 2 millions 
ofdolhi^f and part of the silk is produced in the country. 
JV^tcr miU& are erected fot a]p\ifiwxi^ %VS&a^ ^«:>\ w^ 
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thised* The flax aod hemp producedin the cbMxAxy fur- 
nish the materials for the linen manufactures, the ex- 
ports off which are valued at 6 millions of dollars a year. 
Amber is an article of expc»t, as are timher, skins, leth« 
er, flax and hemp, and especially wheat. Some cot- 
ton is manufactured in Prussia, as are porcelain, hard-^ 
war^, pipes, starch, bleached wax, gloves, tapestry, and 
many articles of less value. 

NETHERLANDS. 

451. Mane and Diviiirm, The territory usually cal- 
led Netherlands or Low Countries, from their situation 
in regard to Germany, or the lowness of the lands, was 
desctibed by the Romans under the names of Batavia 
and Belgica. The whole territory was formerly divided 
into 17 pi*ovinces, and subject to the king of Spain ; but 
being much oppi^ssed, the inhabitants revolted, and af*- 
ter a war of many years, seven of the provinces estab* 
Ushed their independence. These seven are usually 
styled Holland, or the states of Holland, from Aole^ a 
cavity, and iand^ so called from their low situation. The 
other ten provinces were called Austrian Netherlands, 
and remained subject to Austi^ia till conquered by France 
b 1793. -' 

HOLLAND, OR BATAVIA. 

452. Division^ Situation and Mcctent, The provinces. 
or states of Holland are, Holland, Overyssel, Frisland, 
Zealand, Ulafecht, Groningen, Gelderland and Zutphen,. 
the two latter being united in sovereignty, are called 
one state. They form a temtory of nearly 1 50 milea. 
square, betweeathe 50th and 54th degrees of north latf^ 
itude, and between 3 and 7 east longitude. This terri- 
tory is bounded cm. the west and north by the German 
sea or ocean ; on the east by Germany, and on the south 
by the Austrian Netherlands or Belgica, or more pro-^ 
perly 1^ France, since Belgica is annexed to that mon-^ 
archy. The whole population i^ 2,758,000. 

453. MLineajand IBstcry^ The territory of H<iUa3\dv 
when Cgsoj' cquqaer^ Gaul, was k0a2(VyA.ftd \i>j Xk'Si ^-Ji.- 

^w; apcop/e of Teutonic origin*. lixxWW ^>:v^\\vA^b»- 
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habitants were Celts, who had been expelled by the 
Teutonic invaders. In addition to other names which 
have been mentioned, the people are called Dutch, or 
Teutsh, which is supposed to be derived from Teuth ot 
Teut, a celebrated deity or leader among the Germans.* 
After the Romans abandoned their northern conquests, 
the Frbians conquered a part of this territory, and gave 
name to Frisland. The Franks also overrun a part of 
the country, but both these tribes were of Teutonic ori- 
gin, and mingled with the Batavi. After being subject 
to various princes, this territory fell by marriage to the 
house of Austria. In 1566, these provinces revolted 
from Philip, and became ultimately independent. In 
1795, Holland was subdued by France, and it has lately 
been erected into a monarchy under a French king. 

^5^. Face of the Country, Ciimate. Most of Holland 
is one continued plain, so low that many parts are below 
the surface of the ocean at full tide ; the lands having 
been reclaimed from the ocean, which is shut out by 
dykes. To the east, however, the land rises gradually 
into hills, which are covered with wood. In many parts 
of this territory there are marshes, and the whole is va- 
negated with rivers, canals, and cultivated fields. The 
air, as must be expected in such a low and marshy coun- 
Iry, is humid and cool. . 

455. Rivers, In Holland arc two large rivers, the 
Ilhihe and Meuse. Just at its enti*ance into Holland, 
the Rhine divides into two branches ; the northern one 
is called the Leek, which originally was a small stream, 
but receiving the waters of the Rhine, it is now a main 
branch, which uniteswith the Meuse in an estuary be** 
tween Dort and Rotterdam. From this branch former* 
ly issued a large current to the north, formed by the ca^* 
nal of Drusus, which connected the Rhine with the Issal, 
and a lake called Flevo, now the Zuider Zee. But this 
being afterwards nearly filled with mud, the, river re- 
turned to the Leek. The southern channel of the Rhine 
is called the Waal, which unites with the Metise. The 
Scheldt also enters Holland, .and opening to an estuary^ 

♦ This word is the xa^c^slso o?\S2ift ^^^>Lt}v«o«v«A^^^'^^^^ 
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washes the south edde of Zealand. The Issal and the 
Wecht are sxaaller rivers from the borders of Germany. 
< A56f Lakes and Inland Waters. * The lakes in Holland 
are not large, except tlie sea of Harlem, and the^, which 
are hardly to be regarded as lakes of fresh water. • The 
small lakes and morassesare numerous. The Zuider Zee 
or southern sea, is g large bay or expanse of water, which 
is said to have been a lake, but has now a communica- 
tion with the ocean, between the Texel and Holland, 
and by other channels. By this bay ships pass to Am- 
sterdam. The DoUaat sea is a bay between Groningen 
and Frisland, said to have been formed by an inunda- 
tion in 1277, when 33 villages were overwhelmed and 
destroyed. 

457. Religion, The religion of Holland is Calvin- 
ism, but all denominations are tolerated. The ecclesi- 
astical persons are of four orders, professors in universi- 
ties> preachers, elders and deacons. The church is go- 
verned by consistories, classes and synods. The ccm- 
sistory is composed of the clergy and elders of a town ; 
a class is composed of deputies from several towns, and 
commonly meets three times in a year, a part of its busi- 
ness being to visit the churches and inspect the clergy. 
The synods are provincial or national, the latter being 
assembled only on extraordinaiy occasions. The Cath- 
olics have 350 churches in Holland, and there are many 
Jews, Lutherans, Anabaptists, and a few Quakers. 

458. Government > The government is a confedera- 
tion of republics. Each state has its own council, con- 
sisting of nobles and burgesses ; and each sends depu- 
ties to the States General, which have tlie general su* 
perintendency of all common concerns. But each state 
has only a single vote in the States General, and the 
negative of one state defeats a measure. This caution, 
which doubtless sprung from a laudable jealousy at firsts 
renders the proceedings of that body too slow for times 
of dilHculty and danger. The chief magistrate was for- 
merly called Stadtholder ; but the. constitution of Holland 
has been modelled by the French, and materially altered* 

459. Ziierature. There are five Mt{v?^ti^<e.'5» ysv^^-^ 

feofi. at Leyde«;j Utrecht,, Il?a:4^x^^cV>^t^^efc.^'^> ^ffA 
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Gn>niDgen9 with two inferior cc^leges at AtasterSam 
and Deventer, and an academy- of Bciences at Haerlem. 
This country has produced many men of emmonce in 
leaming, among whom may be named Erasmus, Gro< 
tius, Boerhaave, Merula^ Vossius, GreviuB) and others* 
llie Dutch have been remarkid>}e for conti*oversia2 di- 
vinity, and for excellent ciiticisms on the classics. From 
the Dutch presses also we have some of the best editions 
of the Greek and Roman authors. The umversiCy of 
Leyden is the largest and most celebrated ; and many 
foreigners are invited by the sober, frugal habits of the 
Dutch, to place their sons at the universities in Hollands 

460. Chief Towna* Amsterdam, upon the river An^ 
stel, from which it takes its name, was in 1204 a smaU 
castle only, and a retreat for a few fishermen. In 1490 
it was first surrounded by a brick wall, and in 1675 was 
enlarged to its present extent. It is fbrti£ed by a ^tch 
^0 feet wide, filled with water, a&d a brick wall with 26 
basdons, on each of which is now a wind-mill. The city 
is built on piles driven mto the mud, and secured from 
inundations by dykes. The city is crossed by canals, 
which are lined with hewn stone, and bordered with rows 
of trees. Over these are numerous stone bridges. The 
houses are constructed of brick or stone, and keptremark- 
ably clean. None but physicians and great men are per- 
mitted to use carriages in the city, and goods are con* 
veyed from place to place on sleds. 

461. Edifices. Amsterdam, which contains 230,000 
inhabitants, who are of all religious denominations, has 
1 1 Calvinistic churches, 27 chapels for Catholics, with 
many other houses of worship for other denominations. 
The new church, dedicated to St. Catharine, is a inag<p 

joificent structure, with windows elegsmtly pakited, and 
a pulpit ornamented with various sculpture, and espe-* 
• cially a representation of the four evangelists. The or- 
gan is one of the best in the world, having 5^ stops, be-^ 
sides half stops, two rows of keys for the feet, and three 
for the hands, with a set of pip^s that counterfeit the hu- 
man voice. The stadthouse is 282 feet long, 255 feet 
broad, and 1 16 feet to the roof, a\\d\a ev^cl^^oxv \^f)«i^ 
fiiies. Its Tound tower^ SO £eei Vi^Vw, ^gaVKcaa ^Wtsbsi- 
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luous chime of bells, and on the floor of tlie great hal] 
are two marble globes, 22 feet in diameter. 

462. Cormnerce of AmUerdam. The harbor of Am- 
sterdam is very spacious, and sufficient to hold a thou- 
sand ships ; but the water is so shallow at the bar, thai 
large ships cannot enter without being lightened, or rai- 
sea by machines called camels. Amsterdam is, how 
ever, next to London, the greatest commercial city in 
Europe, and before the late conquest of the French, was 
^ * the banking house for all nations. The bank, which is 
kept in a vault under the stadthouse, is very rich, and ol 
the highest cl*edit. The boyrse, or exchange, is built oj 
freestone fxa 2000 wooden piles. Its length is 250 feet, 
and its galleries supported by 26 m£»'ble columns, on 
which are iuscribed the names of the different nations 
that meet there for business. The arsenal is 200 feet 
in length, and contsuns on the lower floor, bullets ; on 
the second, arms and cordage ; on the third, sails an^ 
flags ; with a cistern on the top, holdinjg 1^00 tuns oi 
water, to be used for extinguishing fire. 

465. Police of the City. Amsterdam is governed by 
a council of 36 persons, who hold their office for life, and 
supply vacancies by their own choice. This council ap'* 
point the burgomasters, who are twelve in number^ 
whose office is like that of aldermen in Londcxi, being 
the executive magistrates. These appoint the inlerioy 
officers, superintend all public works, watch over the 
peace of the city, and keep the keys of the bank, 'rtie 
schools and hospitals in the city are numerous, and the 
houses for the poor and for orphans are well regulated. 
There is also a rasp house for the idle and criminal, 
where men are kept sawing or rasping Brasil wood ; and 
if refractory, they are c<mfined to a cellar, into which the 
water runs so rapidly, that they must keep the pumps 
going, or be drowned. 

464. Rotterdam, The second city in Holland, for 
commercial importance, is Rotterdam, which stands 
upon the north bank of the Mcuse, 37 miles south of 
Amsterdam. It takes its name from the Rotter j a small 
stream that enters the Meuse at this "place, aii^ dam^ ^ 
d/ke. It contains about ^OyOQQ soula^ 99i4 \:ia& ^Cbi^ > 
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vantage of deep water, so that ships of 300 tuns may 
pass to the middle of the town. In consequence of which, 
the spectator sees the masts of ships mingled with the 
trees that border tlie canals, and the chimneys of the 
city. The houses are handsome, well built, many of 
them 5 or 6 stories high, with steep toofs, and the ends 
towards the street. Upon the great bridge in the mar- 
ket place is a brass statue of the celebrated Erasmus, 
who was a native of this cityj tho he died in Basil. The 
statue is on a marble pedestal, surrounded with ironml- 
ing, representing Erasmus in a furred gown and a round 
cap, with a book in his hand. 

465. Ley den. Leaden, one of the most ancient and 
most beautiful cities in Holland, stands upon an old 
branch of the Rhine, which here spreads into a great num- 
ber of channels, over which there are said to be 14-5 
bridges. It contains 50,000 inhabitants, and is distin- 
guished by its university, which has been long celebra- 
ted in Europe.,. The students all wear swords, and at- 
tend lectures in their night gowns and slippers. They 
do not lodge in the university, but in private houses.— 
The library is large and rich in manuscripts. The gar- 
dens and meddows in the environs of Leyden, abound 
with plants and ti*ees, and add much to the beauty of the 
scenery ; while numerous canals render a communica- 
tion with other large towns easy and safe. 

460. Harlem, Harlem, upon the river Spai^ren, near 
a large lake of the same name, contains 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is, like Leyden, surrounded by an old brick 
wall, and communicates with Amsterdam and Leyden 
by canals. To the south of the town is a wood, cut into 
delightful walks and villas. It is famous for sustaining 
a siege often months against the Spaniards in 1573, till 
the people were reduced to eat the vilest animals, and 
even grass. During this siege the inhabitants corres- 
ponded with the prince of Orange by means of pigeons, 
who carried letters in the air. This city claims the hon*- 
or of the invention of printing, and indeed the first 
essays were made by Laurence Coster, a magistrate of 
JIsLrlem. This city hsis an ^cad^Ta^ ^^ ^c\aw<:es^ and is 
WJCarkable for blepicVivn^ A^xvwv. 
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. 467 . Hague. Hague, on the south of Leyd<m, is a 

handsome town, contaming about 40,000 inhabitants ; so 
called from haag^ a wood, it being built near a grove. 
This is the seat of government, where the States Gene- 
1^1 assemble, and is supposed to contain a greater propor- 
tbn of magnificent houses than any town in the north of 
Europe. It stands on a dry soil, surrounded by a moat, 
over which are many draw-bridges. It is the residence 
of the high officers of government, and the courts of jus- 
tice, and has many handsome streets and elegant squai*es. 
The grove north of the town is cut into beautiful alleys ; 
and two miles distant is the village of Ryswick, famous 
fop the the treaty of 1697, where is an elegant palace 
belonging to the prince of Orange. 

468. Mivigation and JVavy. The inland navigation 
of Holland is not equalled by that of any other nation ; 
canals being as numerous as highways in other coun- 
tries, and too numerous to be described. Not only arc 
goods ti'ansported by these canals, but the usual mode 
of travelling is in covered boats, which are drawn by 
horses who trot moderately along the sides of the canals. 
Formerly the Dutch were the second naval power in 
Europe, and in the days of Cromwell, their fleets, under 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp, almost maintained a balance 
of empire on the ocean. Since that time the Dutch 
navy has declined, and is no longer formidable. 

469. Soil and Agriculture, The land in Holland be- 
ing low, is unfit for grain, large quantities of which are ' 
imported from the Baltic. Tobacco and . madder are 
among the plants most cultivated ; the latter being an 
article of export. Yet by. the great industry of the Dutch, 
the ground is made to produce a great variety of plants, 
and it abounds witli excellent pasturage. The north of 
Holland supplies vast numbers of cattle, and an abun- 
dance of excellent butter for consumption and export. 
In the provinces adjoining to the sea, the land being 
lower than the sea, the water is shut out by dykes, of 
great bredtli, which form a singular feature of the coun- 
try. In former ages the dykes were not m^de sufficient, 
and in storms the sea often broke thTO\i^Vx\\\^Ta«) 'vkxscv- 
dating whple provinces^ and destroym^ ^X Qwc^ ^^^.'i ^'^ 
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H hundred thousand lives. But the dykes being faettef 
made) have prevented such calamities in modem times. 

470. ManufacturcB^ Commerce^ and Fisheries, The 
chief manufactures of Holland are linens, painted tiles, 
lether, wax, snufiT, starch, loaf sugar, paper, with some 
cotton, silks ind toys. The trade once extended to ev- 
ery commodity and to every country. Formerly the 
Dutch had rich possessions m the East Indies, ah3 en- 
grossed the trade in spices ; but tliey have recently lost 
some of their most valuable territories. The fisheries 
of the Dutch ^^re formerly a great source of wealth, but 
they have declined, especially the whale fishery. The 
herring fishery formerly occupied 2000 ships, but the 
number now does not ekeeed 200. 

471. Charatter and Customs, The Dutch are low in 
stature, and the females taller than the males. They 
are of a cold, phlegmatic temper ; slow, but firm and 
persevering ; brave, fi^ank, honest, and industrious. The 
climate being moist, disposes metals to rust, and wood 
to mold ; to which causes is attributed the habitual neat- 
ness 6f the Dutch, which extends to every article of 
furniture, as well as to the floors of their houses. The 
peasantry, and even the higher classes, are remarkable 
for retaining their old fashions and habits. They use a 
great portion of salt provisions and strong liquors, which 
seem to be required by the climate, and the same cir- 
cumstance may have introduced the universal use of to- 
bacco. In addition to the usual diversions, skating on 
the canals in winter is practiced fix)m the senator to the 
tnilk-maid. 

BELGICA. 

472. Divisions, The ten provinces of the Netlier- 
lands which were reduced to tlie authority of Spain in 
the 1 6th century, are Dutch and Austrian Brabant, Lim- 
burg, Luxemburg, Namur, Hainault, Cambresis, Ar- 
tois, Flanders and Antwerp. Some of these provinces 
Were afterwards conquered by the Dutch, and others by 
the French, before the late i*evolution. But all those 
X\rhich belonged to AustT\?iYvaxe\ieetvt<i«jAi,tiUY conquer- 
ed and aimexed to Frati.ce, to^e,V\\« mx>ev iV\ \X«i -^^asi;^ 
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sions of the German princes on the west of the Rhiney 
vrhich now form the nortlicm departments of that pow* 
crful empire. 

473. Situation and Extent. The Austrian and French 
Netherlands lie between the 49th and 53d degrees of 
north latitude, and between the 2d and 7th of east longi- 
tude. Including the German states, this territory is 
nearly 300 miles in length from east to west, and 200 in 
bredth, and is bounded east by the Rhine, north by the 
states of Holland, and west by the ocean. The inhabi- 
tants may be estimated at nearly three millions. 

474. General Descrifition, These departments of 
France ai'e in general a level fertile country, highly cul- 
tivated, and rich in com, cattle, flax and fruits. Some 
of the eastern departments arc hilly, and have mines of 
iron, lead, copper, sulphur and coal. ^ The rivers are 
the Meuse, the Samber and Scheldt, with numerous 
smaller streams. The principal canals are those of 
Brussels, Ghent and Ostend. The Flemings, the name 
given to the inhabitants, are Catholics^ a blunt, honest 
people, ignorant and superstitious. Their chief manu- 
Pictures for export, are laces and fine linens, especially 
cambrics, so called from Cambray, the chief place of 
its manufacture. 

475. Towns. Brussels, the capital of Brabant, and 
formerly the residence of the Austrian Governors, is 
situated on the Senne, a small river, and is a handsome 
town. It is seven miles in circuit, and surrounded with 
a brick wall, but not capable of being defended from an 
enemy. It contains many fine squares and superb edi- 
fices ; but is on the decline. There are 20 public foun- 
tains, adorned with statues, at the corners of the streets, 
and in the middle of the town-house is the figure of Nep^ 
tune, with tritons and horses, spouting water from their 
nostrils. Here is also a little town for a nunnery, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, with little streets and distinct apart* 
ments for the nuns. 

~ 476. jintwcrfi. Antwerp is situated on the cast side 
of the Scheldt, which admits ships of burden lo lls\% 
place. In the 15th century, this was \.Yv^ %Tt^\jt^\.^wsv- 

mercM city in the north of Europe •, bul ^Vw \\i^ ^x»is^^ 
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of Holland had become fi-ee, they obstructed the chan* ' 
fiel of the river, and in the treaty of Munstcr, they stip- 
ulated with the emperor, to prevent any large ships frojn 
going to Antwerp, till her cargo was unloaded in some 
port in Holland. In this manner the trade of Antwerp 
w^s nearly ruined, and some of the streets are over- 
grown with gra^s^ Still it is a place of consequence, 
«ind many of the ciazcns are opulent bsoikers. The man- * 
ufacturcs are tapestry, lace and jewelry. The exchange 
here, was the model for those of London and Amster- 
dam. No city in the Ncl»he Hands contains so many el- 
egant edifices \ but the Hanse-house, which coniaincdj 
on the middle floor, 300 lodging rooms for merchants, is 
now a horse barrack. 

Atll . Ghent. At the confluence of the Scheldt and 
the Lys, is Ghent, a large town, containing 70,000 in- 
habitants. The rivers which run through it form 26 
islands, and not less than 300 bridges are laid over the 
canals. On one ot these is a statue of brass represent- 
ing a young man, who, for some crime, had been con- 
demned to cut off his Other's head. But as he was lift- 
ing his hand to strike, the blade of the instrument sepa- 
rated fi'om the hilt, which accideiit produced a pardon 
for both. This city has wide streets, well paved, hous- 
es of brick, and spacious market places. It has manu- 
factures of wool, silks and linen, and carries on a con- 
siderable commerce in com. 

478. Oat end and Dunkirk, Ostendis a well fortified 
Bea portj with a good harbor, and a magnificent townf- 
•house. It is not a large town, but so strong that it sus- 
tained a siege by the Spaniards from 1601 to 1604, when 
4t was nearly reduced to ashes. It is asserted that the 
ijesiegere lost 80,000 men in the siege, and the garrison 
50,000. Dunkirk, 22 miles south-west of Ostend, is a 
mrong town, with a good harbor, and containing 80,000 
inhabitants. In consequence of the annoyance which 
the privateers gave to the English commerce during 
'v^^ar. Great Britain procured a stipulation, at the peace 
oi\Jtrec)kt in 1713, that its fortifications should be de- 
molisbed and its harbor fiiWed vi^* *TlVv\^ \v^s \iQ.^\v ^Qv\ft 
repeatedly, but the -wovks Wve b^xv^wv:^ icOav:^:^^.* 
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GERMAN!^ WEST OF THE RHINE. 

479. Cologne, The electorate of Cologne lies upoii 
the west side of the Rhine, extending alonj^ that river 
about 70 miles. The city of Cologne, within the elec- 
torate, is free and independent, in civil concenis, but 
the elector has jurisdiction over crimhial causes. The 
elector resides at Bonn. The city of Cologne is situated 
on the Rhine, is strongly fortified, flanked with 83 tow- 
ers, and surrounded with three dil^^hes. It lies in the 
shape of a half moon, and though its inhabitants are es- 
timated at only 50,000, it contains 57 monasteries and 
Qunneries, and 80 churches and chapels, with a univer- 
sity. The streets are badly paved, and tlie windows 
composed of small round bits of glass. The inhabitants 
are mostly Catholiics, and the city abounds with clergy, 
precious relics, and religious ceremonies. Among the 
relics are the bones and heads of 1 1 ,000 pretended vir- 
gin martyrs, kept in cases of silver— -several thousand 
skulls decked with garlands and coronets— tlirce thorns 
&om our Saviour's crown, and the bodies of the wise 
men who came from the east to visit Christ, kept in a 
shrine spangled with gold. 

480.Juiiers, The duchy of Juliers lies between the 
Rhine and Meuse, and is about 60 miles by 30 ii) extent. 
It is a coimtry very fruitful in corn and grass, and is rc» 
mai'kable for a fine breed of horses. Among its ^M^oduc- 
tions is woad, an article used in dyeing. Its chief city, 
Juliere, situated upon the Roer, is small but well forti- 
fied, with broad, regular stixets, and good houses. It 
has a manufactory of woollens and another of linens. 

481. Trroea, The electorate of Treves or Triers, 
south of Cologne, is full of mountains and forests, but 
watered by the Rhine and Moselle, near which tiie land 
is. fruitful. The capital of this electorate, Treves, stand* 
on the Moselle, over wldch is a stone bridge. It was ^ 
free city until 1560, when it was surprized ^d subject- 
ed by its archbishop. It contains 3 churches, three col- 
leges of Jesuits, 1 3 monasteries and nunneries, and a 
university, with some remains of a Romau the^fc^t , TW 
houses mv nof eicgrant^ i^or ^^ cVty t^o^\3\^\V!^v \5v "^^ 
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cathedral is shown our Saviour's c^it^ and St. Peter's 
staif, to which miracles are ascribed. 

482. Liege, The bishopric of Liege, between Brib- 
bant and Luxemburg, is 90 miles in length, and from 
25 to 35 in bredth. It is a fruitful country, abounding 
in com, wine, pasture and wood, with mines of iron, 
lead, coal, and quarries of marble. In this territory is 
Spa, whose mineral waters are much celebrated. It is 
watered by the Samber and Meuse, on the latter of 
which stands Liege, -the capital, in a fine valley, sur- 
j*oun4ed by hills. The Meuse is navigable to this city. 
It is well fortified, has 16 gates, 17 bridges, 154 streets, 
and 100,000 inhabitants. The churches and convents 
are numerous, and the cathedral contains many silver 
coffers full of relics, and silver statues of saints. This 
bishopric is large, populous and rich ; containing 24 
walled townS) 52 balconies, and 1 500 parishes* 

DENMARJ^. 

485. J^ame and Matory, The kingdom of Denmark , 
comprehends the peninsula of Jutland and Sleswick, part 
of Holstein, Norway, and several large islands in the Bal- 
tic. Denmark^ or Dane Marc^ signifies the country of 
the Danes. Norway is derived from JSTorricky north 
kingdom, or JVorth-waegy north sea. The primitive 
inhabitants of Jutland were the Cimbri, a Celtic nation, 
from whom descended the Welch of Britain, whose 
language was formerly called from them Cumraeg. The 
Cimbri were' expelled by the Goths and Teutoncs, a 
century or two before the christian era. The Swedes 
and Norwegians afterwards conquered the country, but 
its early revolutions are involved in obscurity. Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Denmark in the ninth centu- 
ry. Norway was originally peopled by the Finns or 
tribes of the same race, which were afterwards conquer- 
ed by the Goths, and it remained a distinct kingdom till 
1387, when it was united to Denmark. 

484. Situation and Extent, Denmark, including Jut- 
land, Sleswick, the Duchy of Holstein, and the islands 
in the Baltic^ lies between 5^ «itvd 5ft d^^rees of north 
pititude, and betv^reeu 8 and \^ ot t^fiXV^rcv^vooAa. Vcs.- 
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land is a peninsula of 250 miles in length, «nd from 40 
to 100 in bredth. Norway is a narrow territory- 
north of the Skaggerac Sea, or Gate gate, and between 
the ocean and a chain of mountains, which sepai-ate it 
from Sweden ; in length 7 .or 800 miles, and in utmost 
bredth, about 150. To these may be added Danish 
Lapland, a cold, barren region, of 250 miles in length. 

485. Mountains. Jutland being a narrow slip of land 
contains no elevations which can be called mountains^ 
The same is true of Holstein, and the islands in the 
Baltic. But in Norway a chain of very high mountains 
extends the whole length of the country between Swe-' 
den and Norway. The peaks have different names» 
and it is observable that as ^he Celts gave to the sum- 
mits of mountains the name of pen or ben^ a head, aa 
in the words Pennine and Appennine? iix Italy, and JBen 
Lomond in Scotland ; so the Gothic nations gave to 
such summits the name oihorn, as in Grosahorn in Swis- 
serland, Homalend in Norway, The Norwegians alsQ 
called mountains ^/(/, as Dofrafeld, Langfeld, 

486. Rivers, As Penmark and Norway consist of 
narrow tracts of land, bounded by the ocean and moun^ 
tains, the rivers are necessarily small. The Eydar, be-' 
tween Sleswick and Holstein, w^s formerly the bounda-^ 
ry between Denmark and Germany. The peninsula of 
Jutland f^has many small . streams not worthy of notice. 
The Glomen, in >torway, is 300 miles in length, and 
remarkable for a multitude of cataracts, and for conrey-t 
ing 50,000 trees annually to Frederickstadt. To the 
west of this is the Damme, which enters Christiana Bay,^ 
and in Lapland is t)iQ Tana, whigU flaws tg the NortK 
Sea. 

487. Creeks and Lakes, In the northern part of Jut-* 
land is Lymejiord^ an arm of the sea, which penetrate^ 
from; Categate almost tl\rough the peninsula, and withiu 
three miles of the ocean. It is navigable, full of fish» 
and contains nfiany islands.. There are majiy oth^r fiords 
or friths, but smaller. The lakes in Norway are numen 
rous. The Mioss is a narrow lake of 60 miles in length 
the Rands, or Rands-sion, 50 miles in length '^ the Fe,e.-v 
mund is 50 mil%^ in length \ ^ TnxV \^^\>^^iK:i^2pKiK 

Ma ^ 
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sheet of water 15 miles in length^ surrounded by a 
country diverslHed with hills, forests, and well cultivated 
fields. 

488. Forests and Miiive ^rdmals. There are some 
woods in the Danish islands, ' but the principal are on 
the Norwegian mountains, which are clothed with pine 
and fir, that furnish masts and spars for the northern na- 
tions of Europe. Among the animals are the lemming, 
or Norwegian i^ouse, armies of which sometimes mi- 
grate from th^ mountains towards the sea, devouring 
every plant iti their way. In the north is that celebra- 
ted and useful animal, the rane, a species of the deer 
lund,* which feeds the Laplander with its milk and flesh, 
or transports him on a sled upon the snow with incredi- 
ble speed. 

489. Minerals, In Norway are the richest silver 
mines in Europe. Those near Kongsberg were disco- 
vered in 1 623, by two peasants who were throwing stones 
for their amusement. They are worked by 36 shafts, 
and yield annually about 300,000 dollars. There are al- 
so mines of copper, cobalt, lead, but especially of iron ; 
and the latter are esteemed the most profitable. These 
are mostly near Arindal, in Chnstiansand, and near 
Skeen. Noinvay also furnishes alum, marble^ alabaster, 
jade and magnets. 

490. Curiosities. The principal natural curiosity is 
the Malstrom, or tremendous whirlpool, at some dis- 
tance from the shore of Norway. This is a rapid cur- 
Tent, caused by the flowing and ebbing of the tide> be- 
tween the islands of Loflbden, one of which is called 
Moskoe, and another Ver. So violent is the current, 
•and such the whirling of the water, that its roaring may 
be heard for many miles. If a ship comes within its 
force, it is inevitably swallowed up, and shivered to pieces 
on the rocks below. Even the giant strength of the 
whale is not sufficient to save him from destruction.— 
When he begnis to feel the force of the stream, the af- 
frighted monster roars and bellows, and lashes the waves, 
in his mighty efforts to escape ; but all in vain ; he i& 
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httrried forward and forced into ihe abyss^ where he is 
instantly dashed to pieces. 

49 1 . CHmate and Productions. The climate of Den- 
mark, which is every where near the sea, is more mod- 
crate than in coutttries in the same latitude remote from 
the t>cean. Yet it may be considered as a temperate 
climate in smnmer, and cold in winter ; for not unfre- 
quently the entrance into the Baltic, and sometimes the 
Baltic itself, is covered with ice. The southern parts of 
Deninaiit and the islands are well cultivated, and pro- 
duce com and grass in abundance. But many parts are 

♦marshy, and susceptible of great improvement. In Nor- 
way the crops are scanty, and the air so himiid that great 
care is necessary to save them. 

492. Religian. The religion of Denmark said Nor- 
way is the Lutheran. There is no archbishopric, but 
the diocescB are twelve, six in Denmark, four in Nor- 
way, and two in Iceland. The chief diocese is that of 
Zealand, whose income is nearly 4500 dollars a year. 
The infeiior clergy are archdeacons, parish priests, and 
chaplains, who are maintained by glebes, tythes and sur* 
plice fees, but some qf their livings fan short of 100 
dollars a year. 

493. Government, Denmark had anciently a free 
constitution ; the king being elective, and the legislature 
consistmg of representatives of the nobility, clergy and 
citizens. But the nobility claimed an entire exemption 
from taxes, while the citizens and peasants were ex- 
tremely oppressed. At length the commons took the 
resolution to free themselves from the tyranny of the 
nobles, by making the king absolute ; which was effect-, 
ed in the year 1 660, when the deputies of tSle clergy 
and people made a formal tender of their liberties and 
services to Frederick the third, who accepted the same^ 
and promised them protection and relief. At this time 
the crown was made hereditary, and the king absolute ; 
but justice is administered according to a code of estab- 
lished laws. 

494. Population^ Revenues^ Army and Navy, The 

population of Denmark is estimated ^tw^tV^ \??i'Ci ts!S»^ 
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lions and a half, of which Norway has 700,000, and Ice- 
land 50,000. The revenue is about 7 millions of doIlars,^ 
of which half a million is levied upon ships which pass 
the sound or strait at the entrace of the Baltic, between. 
Zealand and Sweden. The army consists of about 70,000 
men, and the navy of S3 ships of the line. But Den- 
mark has not recently been engaged in war. 

495. Education, There, is a university at Copenha- 
gen, and another at Kiel, with a royal academy of sci- 
ences founded in 1742. There is also the royal society 
of Icelandic literature, designed to cultivate the history 
of the north, and a society for cultivating science at 
Drontheim. In Denmark, schools are established in 
each parish for instructing common children in their 
own language, writing and arithmetic. There are also 
some Latin schools maintained at the king's expense> 
four of which are in Norway, and two in Iceland. Den- 
mark has produced some writers of eminence, as Saxo 
Grammaticus, Sweno, Snorro, the historian of Iceland, 
Tycho Brahe, the astronomer, and Niebuhr, the trav- 
eller. 

496. Language, The languages spoke in the Danish 
dominions are all dialects of the Gothic, except the La- 
ponic, or Laplandic, and that appears to have some af- 
finity to the same language, so that it may be considered 
as a more ancient branch of the same stock. Wie purest 
dialect of the primitive Gothic is that of Iceland, for the 
inhabitants of that island being separated from the con^ 
tinent of Europe at aii early period, have suffered no 
changes by migration or conquest. 

. 497. Conditionof the People, The peasantry of Den ^ 
mark proper are said to be kept in vassalage, and of con- 
sequence are humbled, dispirited and idle ; and having 
no motive but necessity to induce them to labor, they 
are rh a mean condition. The peasants in Norway, who 
enjoy more freedom, are in a much better condition. 
The Laplanders live in a cold, barren, inhospitable re- 
gion, and resemble the Samoids, and northern Tartars^ 
They are from four to five feet hig^h, with short black 
hair, narrow dark eyes, large heads, thick lips, high, 
cpeek boncBp a wide mouth, «£v4 ^, ^>wwc\)cv^ ^<^xo:?^^^^sj%.v 
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498. Condition of the Lafilanders, The Laplanders, 
who live between the 65th and 70th degrees of north 
latitude, subsist chiefly on fish and th^ milk and flesh of 
the rane. They build huts, or tents, of a concial form, 
divided into two parts, each of which has four subdivisions 
marked on the floor, one for the master, mistress, and 
guests ; one for the children ; a third for the servants, 
and a fourth for the cattle, the chief of which is the rane. 
The men wear a sort of robe of cloth or skin, with a red 
conical cap, lined with fur. The women wear a robe or 
vest like that of the men, but with a head-dress which 
widens at the top like a basis. In the summer they have 
a day of seven weeks long, and in winter a night of equal 
length ; but the moon and stars, and a brilliant northern 
light, supply, in some measure, the loss of the solar 
rays, 

499. Chirf Towns. Copenhagen, the capital of Den- 
mark, stands in a delightful situation, on the eastern 
side of Zealand. The city is built of brick or freestone, 
the streets are narrow, but well paved, the fortifications 
are regular, and the inhabitants 90,000. The city has 
a spacious harbor, and considerable trade, the name it- 
self signifying the haven of merchants. The city is not 
ancient, but was originally a castle to defend the country 
from pirates, who swarmed in the northern seas. It be- 
came the residence of the kings of Denmark in 1443. 
In 17i28, a great part of the city was burnt, and rebuilt 
with more elegance. The houses of the nobility are 
splendidy but the royal palace was consumed a few years 
ago in a great fire. 

500. Altoim and Ehinore. On the Elbe, vdthin a 
small distance from Hamburg, stands Altona, which be- 
came subject to Denmark in 1 640. It was then a inere 
village, but its commerce being cherished by the kings 
of Denniark, it has increased until it contains 25,000 in- 
habitants. It was burnt by the Swedes in 1712, but has 
been rebuilt, and is now the market for the Asiatic goods 
imported by the Danish East India company . Elsinore 
b a city containing about 5000 inhabitants, situated on 
Zealand, at the stredt or sound, where- all vessels must 
lower their topsails, and pay toll* llai^ ^^'SiN^a ^\^vs^-» 
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berg, whkh guards this piiss^^^ is on a peixinsula, and 
strongly fortified. 

50 1 . J^gen. ThcT principal town in Norway is Ber- 
gen, which is situated o» the sea shove, in a valley, sur- 
rounded by almost inaccessible hills, forming a crescent 
round a small gulf. It was founded in 1 i 70, is the sec 
of a bishop, has a good port, and about 20,0(K) inhabi- 
tants. B eing constructed chiefly of wood, it has suffered 
repeatedly by dreadful conflagrations^^ The country 
ai'ound it produces little corn, but the city carries on a ' 
krge trade in skins^ fish and timber. 

602. Chriatiana and Dro7%th€irn, Christiana, founded 
in the south of Norway, by Christiern IV. in 1 624, is a. 
handsome town, with 10,000 inhabitants. Being near 
the mines of iron, silver and copper, its export of met- 
als IS considerable ; but the principal commodities sent 
abroad, are tar and lumber. DiX)nth eim, 270 miles north 
ofrRergen, and containing 8000 mhabitants, is one of the 
Xnost northerly cities ih Europe. It was formerly the 
residence of the kings of Norway, and still carries on. 
considerable trade in wood, fish, tallow ^d copper front 
the mines of IVIed9.i\aiid Roras. 

503. Manufactures and Commerce. In Denmark are 
some manufactures qf lether, wool and iron. In ^ 
royal manufacture of woollens atCppe»heEgen,400 k)oin& 
are employed. The chief exports are nativo commod- 
ities ; from Hoktein, Sleswick and Jutland, corn is ex- 
"jwrted; and from Holstein great nuisabers of horses and 
cattle. From Norway are expoited timber of various 
kinds, hides, silver, copper and iron. Denmark owns 
the islands of Santa Cruse and St. Thomas in the West- 
Indies, and carries on a trade tio the East Indies. A 
l»rge, canal of 20 miles in lengthy which connects th© 
German Sea with the Baltic by the river Eydar, fecili- 
tates inland trade, and does honor to tj^e enterpriae el 
the Danes. 

DANISH ISLANDS. 
504« Zealand, Zealand, the seat of the Damish mon^ 
gtrchy, lies at the entrance of the Baltic, with a strait or 
§ouml about 4 miles m^e» ^\guc\v^«i^9is^<^%Sx^£^ss^^^^^ 
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den on the east, and a strait called the Great Belt, which 
separates it from Funen on the west. It is about 100 
miles in length and bredth, and 300 miles in circumfer- 
ence. This island contains the seat of government, and 
is among the best cultivated and most productive partis 
of Denmark. 

505 . Funen^ iMland and other Baltic islands. Next to 
Zealand in magnitude is Funen, on the west, between 
Zealand and Jutland, from which it is separated by the 
Little Belt. To the south of Zealand are Laland and 
Falster, and between these and Funen, is Long!and, a 
nan^ow long island. A still smaller isls^ called^ Eroc, 
lies south of Funen, and nbrthwai'd are Hindsholm and 
Samsoe : these with numerous smaller islands belong tx) , 
Denmark. On the west of Jutland are Nordstrand, Fo- 
ra, Lylt, Rom and others, with Helgeland nearer to the 
mouths of the Elbe. 

506. Islands on the A'brnvdy Coast, The western shore 
of Norway is lined with a continued series of islands, 
most of them small and uninhabited. At the entrance 
trfthe gulf of Dronthiem are Bomntiel, Karm, Saitar 
and Hitteren ; north of these the Vikten islands ; still 
further north are those of Loffodon, which are the m6st 
considerable in size and number, find remarkable for tl>© 
terrible whirlpool of Malstrom. Still further north, on 
the Laplandic shore, are Soroe, Mageroe and Wardhus, 
on the latter of which is a garrison. Thesje islands are 
mostly mountainous and craggy, with water from 100 to 
300 fathoms deep at their bases. Some of them produce 
oats and barley ; others good pasturage, and many of 
them furnish excellent fisheries. 

507. Feroe and Shetland. The Feroe islands lie in 
the nothem ocean between 6 1 and 63 degrees north lati- 
tude, and between 5 and 8 degrees west longitude. 
Seventeen of them are habitable ; and the inhabitants of 
them amount to about ^000. They are Idfty mountains 
rising from the ocean, and separated by deep channels 
and rapid currents. They are mostly fated with steep 
and tremendous precipices ; but some deeply indented 
^hh safe hart>oiit*s» The soil is ihiiv, \>VLt "^to^c.^^ ^wA 

bai^Ieyy md pasturage^ for »heep , Tk^ ^^^xX.'Si «c^^ ^J^*" 
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ton, tallow, quills, fethers, and eider-down ; also, caps^ 
stockings and woollen waistcoats. No trees will grow 
here, except juniper, willow and other shrubs ; nor ere 
any wild quadrupeds to be found ; but fish and fowls are 
abundant. 

508. Iceland. Iceland, which alSo belongs to Den- 
mark, is situated in the northern ocean, between 63 and 
66 degrees of north latitxide, and between 20 and 25 de- 
grees west longitude. Its length is computed to be 300 
miles andjts bredth 250. The surface of Iceland pre- 
sents a hideous appearance of barren mountains, cover- 
ed with snow, or valleys filled with lava and vitrified sub- 
stances. Several of the mountains are ^ volcanoes, one 
of which, Heckla, poured forth in 1783, volumes of | 
smoke which obscured the face of heaven, and being 
wafted by winds over Europe, gave to the sky a hazy, 
gloomy aspect. Torrents of liquid fire flowed for weeks, 
till 20 villages were destroyed, twelve rivers dried up, 
and more thaii 3000 square miles of land covered with 
burning lava. 

509. Settlement and history' of Iceland, Iceland was 
settled by the Norwegians, near the close of the 9th cen- 
tury. The inhabitants which they found on the island 
were christians, and probably of English or Irish oHgih ; 
but most of the , Norwegians being pagans, Christianity 
soon became extinct, and Iceland was not converted to 
the christian religion, till about the year one thousand. 
The Icelanders retained their independence almost 400 
years, but with frequent distractions and civil war ; till 
at length, in 1261, they put themselves under the pro- 
tection of the king of Norway, and with Norway, the 
island fell to Denmark. In this sequestered spot, lit- 
erature was cultivated, poets and historians were produ- 
ced, and the chronicles 9f Iceland are held in high esti- 
mation. 

510. Productions of Iceland^ state of the fieofile. No 
com will grow in Iceland, and a few only of the more 
hardy garden plants, as cabbages, turnips and pease. 
The inhabitants eat little bread, and that is made of flour 
imported from DenmarW. The^ Vvaxe i^Vetvl^j o€ cattle, 

horses and sheep^ and theVv iooCi coiv€ysx% Oca^;^^ ^^l^^sv^ 
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ftesh^ sour butter and whey, with apomdgc of moss or 
rock grass. No trees grow upon the island, tho it is 
certain that Iceland formerly produced wood. Houses^ 
or rather huts, are built of lava, and covered with turf, 
with the membranes of some animal instead of glass; 
and without chimneys, for fire is never used but for cook-** 
ing, and is then made with turf in the middle of the cot- 
tage. The men spend their whole time in fishing ; the 
women dress the fish, tend the cattle, knit stockings, and 
the like. 

511. PofiiUatiofi and Commerce, The inhabitants of 
Iceland are estimated at 60,000. The trade is held as a 
monopoly by- a company of Danes, who send thither 
yearly 1 5 or 20 ships, with timber, fishing apparatus, to- 
bacco, com, horse shoes, brandy, wine, salt, with a few 
articles of luxury for the richer people. The exports 
consist of dried fish, salted mutton, beef, butter, tallow, 
train oil, coarse woollens, stocking^, gloves, wool, sheep 
skins, fox skins, eider down, and. ^hers. 

512. Dress and Customs, The Icelanders are an ho- 
nesty simple, but silent people, and tho poor, yctj hos- 
pitable. They have little knowledge of the world, but 
fiave long had the benefit of a printing press, and have 
the bible and the histories of their country in their own 
language. Their learning consists chiefly in knowing 
the history and tales respecting their ancestors. The 
men wear a linen garment, with a jacket over it, made 
of woollen cloth called wadmal. They wear a three- 
cornered hat, with shoes made of lether sewed over die 
toes and at the heel- The women also wear black wad- 
mal, in a Boddice, and over it a jacket with long sleeves, 

' and at the top a black collar of velvet or silk. The petti- 
coat is of wadmal, with a giirdle of silver or other metal, 
to which the apron is fastened. The head dress is made 
of several clotJis wrapped round the head very high, but 
girls are not suffered to wear it till they are marriageble. 
At weddings, the bride wears a sort of crown, and two 
chains round her neck, and a lesser qhain to which is fas- 
tened a little heart. 

513. Greenland, Greenland is ft \ut^e \A«s^^^ ^t % 
part of the American contine&t, ivYioae ^iL\fc\x\. \^ "os*. 
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knovni) as the ice in the northern se£l prevents nftvigators 
from exploring the northern tract. It is separated frcmk 
America, at the isouthem point, by Davis' Straits said 
Baffin's Bay ; attdt)n the east isthe dea, which separaite^ 
it from Iceland. Thisfinhospitable region was people 
by a colony from Iceland, headed by Erick Rand, at a. 
very early period, and the settlements were enlarged to 
12 parishes and 190 villages^ over whidi a bishop vas 
appointed, and a trade vras carried on between Norway 
and Greenland. But since 1406, the colony has beea 
lost, by what means is unknown.; most probabty the in* 
habitants were destroyed by the natives. 

514. Mitive Greenldnders, The natives of Green- 
land resemble, in their persons, the Lapland^s, the Sa- 
moids, and Esquimoes, who have been already desert^ 
bed. They are. savages of the lowest kind, living in 
poor huts, clothed with skins, and subsisting on flesh} 
fish and fowls, with as little regard to cleanliness as .the 
beasts. They are, however, quiet and hospitable, but 
cold and phlegmatic in their tempers. Their occupation 
is catching deer, fish, seals, whales and morses, in which 
they are wonderfully dextrous. The boats used for the 
purpose of .killing whales are long, sufficient to hokl SO 
persons, and rowed wholly by women, who are condemn- 
ed to do all the drudgery. 

515. Sfiitzbergen and the letter^, Spitzbergen, or 
the sharp mountains, is an island, or rather a cluster of 
islands in the north sea, between 9 and 20 degrees east 
longitude, and 76 and 80 degrees north latitude. These 
islands are not inhabited, except by white bears and 
foxes, but some English seamen, left there by accident^ 
Jiassed a winter there, and also some Russians staid four 
years in that dreary region, but the neighboring seas are 
frequented by whalemen. In the valleys between vast 
mountains are here formed tlw IcebtrgSy or immense 
hills of ice, which accumulate till parts of them break 
off and roll into the sea. On the east side of Spitzber- 
gen are seven of these valleys filled with ice. Some of 
thej Icebergs rise many hundred feet> presenting a front 

of emerald green, andrfeftefcittti^' \^tvxKc>\i&'«si!iTamantic 
Sgnve^ When these,m*s9eafcV\'vaVo\\i^%Q>k^^CB&^ 
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«ften bofnebfi cunrcats orthiiiaBn b^i? winds to the soatlv- 
ward, till they reach the latitudes of ships passing to and 
fcdin Europe. A'he|^ are alway^^the terror^ and o^% 
t^ destEiictiotift>f navigators.; 

SWEDEN, 

515. Mime, and JBiUmfi Sweden has its name pro» 

bail^* from the Sitones^ orSstond^ a people who inhabit 

ted the country in the time of the Roman conquests ia 

Qermaaijr. But the Swedish name is <Siu;»r^^9 thatis, 

Bwtarickj Sweaxountry^ or country of the Sweves. It 

IS. the ancient Scandinavian The primitive inhabitantt 

appear to have been f^ns^ who, many centuries before 

^chrislian era, were expelled by the Goths. Som« 

remains of the Finns still exist in the northern regixxM 

sf Sweden, and their nante isimpn^essed on the eastern 

Ifuifof the Baltic>and an adjoining province. The Goths 

laaintained their possession of tlie. country^ and th« 

modem Swedes are their descendants.- 

- 517. Situation and Extent. Sweden is situated be- 

tween. 55 aiKifadegrees north latitude, and 12 and SO 

degrees east longitude. It is bounded by the Bakic on 

the south, by the Categate and the mountains of Nor^ 

way on the west, by Lapland on the north, and by Russia 

on the east. Its length is UOO. miies, and its brednh 

600. The population is estimated at three miBions of 

souls. 

S\%. Face of the Country and CUnuae* Sweden is di- 
versified with mountsons, lakes, rivers, creeks^ forests^ 
and cultivated fields. The western border is a chain of 
stupendous mountains, while the center is penetrated by 
the gulf o£ Bothnia j which divides Sweden nearly into 
two equal" parts. The dimate of' Sweden is various j 
liie southern and most populous part haswarm summers^ 
and m<»e dry than Norni^ and Scotland, the vapors 
from the^ Atliur^c • being inlJWTupted by- the mouMainsi 
Blit the winters are severe^ and the gulf of Bothnia ig 
usaally passable on ice. 

519. Mivsrs and Lake», The rivers lii Sweden^ call 
led Elbs, or EJfs, are veiy numerous*, mo^\Qi%«tcvV«H« 
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which Separates Sweden from Norway, but hone of them 
Bre of great length, the largest being about 250 miles 
jk)ng. The Tornea, which rises in Lapland, and nips 
south to the Bothnic gulf, is about 300 miies in lengUi. 
The lakes of Sweden are numerous. Wener, the lar* 
gest, is 100 miles in length, by $0 in bredth, and receives 
24 rivers. ' The Weter is of equal length, but nai*row- 
«r, and tho it receives 40 small streams, it has^no outlet 
except the river Motala. 

520. For eats and AnimcUe. A considerable part of 
Sweden is covered with wood, many kinds of which fur- 

' nish boards and timber for Great Britain. The princi-: 
pal kinds of timber are the oak, pine, fir, birch, poplaf^ 
and mountain ash. In the more northern parts, little 
wood is seen except birch. - The horses of Sweden are 
small, but spirited v the cattle are the same as in other 
countries , the wild animals of the forest are the same as 
in the northern segions of America, with the advantage 
of the rane, that useful species of deer. 

521 . J\£neftUs, Sweden abounds with minerals, and 
is considered as the parent of modem improvements in 
mineralogy. In Smoland are the gold mines of Adel« 
fors, and in Salberg a mine of silver, but neither of these 
is very nch. The copper mine of Falun, in Delacarlia^ 
is a chasm of almost a mile in circumference, with a 
depth of 1000 feet. It is supposed this mine has been 
worked a thousand years, and it now employs about 1200 
men. But the most considerable metal is iron, which 
is very abundant in Sweden, and is exported to a great 
amount. Cobalt, zinc and antimony are also among the 
minerals of Sweden. 

522. Religion, The religion of Sweden is the Lu- 
theran, with ope'archbishop and 1 3 bishops, 25 37 parishesi 
and about 1 500 priests and vicars. The clej^y of the 
diocese elect three persons, and present their names, to 
the king, from whom he appoints an archbishop or a 
bishop. In some of the parishes, the king has the ap- 
pointment of the o&iciating minister ; in others, some 
private person ; and in some, the minister is elected by 

his brethren, 
fi23. Governments Theg<>verum«»X^l^^^^^xv^^^3»^ 



»fiefROte period, was a limited monardty, with a senatd 
tnd sttttes, consisting of the nobilitj, clergy, burghers 
Hid peasants. Btit after the reign of Charles XII. the 
states asscrmed- all the powers of legislation, which intro^- 
duced violent fiictions, between the party which £&vored 
the king, and that which adhered to the states, which 
were called hata and c€ips. The contest produced blood- 
shed, the parties beinfg supported by foreign influence^ 
the one by France and the other by England. At last a 
new king, Gustavus III. came to the thix>ne in 1772. 
This prince had been in France, and was evidently aid- 
ed by the French court in the plan of a revolution in 
Sweden. 

' 524. Change ofGorvemment, The first step of Gus- 
tavns towards gaining absolute power, was to court the 
jpeople, and gain popularity by making them believe he 
\ras their best friend. At his coronation he promised to 
prescrs''e aH their liberties, and swore to observe the ar- 
ticUs of agreement, which he signed for that purpose. 
But this was all hypocrisy, for he no sooner had won 
their confidence, than he executed a project to make 
himself absolute, imprisoned the council, and overturned 
the constitution of that kingdom? leaving to the states 
fittle more than nominal authority. This project waa 
the ifiore easily acciompHshed, as all orders of men had 
become weary of dissensions, and sought a refuge froni 
such evils in the power of a monarch. In 1789, the 
states surrendered the little power they had enjoyed, and 
the king became absolute. 

525. Revenue^ jtrmy and Mtvy. Sweden is not a rich 
kingdom, as it is thinly inhabited, and a large part of it 
very barren. The revenue is estimated at 7 millions of 
dollars. The army consists of about 50,000 men, in- 
thiding the standing troops, and the national troops or 
militia, who are under arms only on days of I'eview.— 
The navy consists of ^5 or 30 ships of the line, beside^ 
>2 frigates and 50 galleys, the latter being much used 09 
kccotfnt of the shallow water of the Baltic. 

526. Umversifies and Education, In Sweden are 
Aree universities, at Upsai, Obo «cvA livvcA. 'WiafiL ^^ 
Vp$ai tasnumertms ^rofes&QTS« m\]bL «3a. ^i^t;:»^<ei^^Ssss^f 
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ry^ a botanic garden, observatory , and chemical labora' 
tory, and about 600 students. \ In Sweden sjso .are U 
colleges, and numerous clas^cal schools. AH the tom^ 
%nd many paits of the country have schc^s, aiid the 
poorest children receive a religious and moral education 
from the cle^y. or parochial teachers. 
, 527. Literature. Leammg did not. revive in Sweden 
^s early as in Denmark and England, but in the last two 
centuries it has made rapid progress. The Swedish 
academy at Stockliolm, founded in >738, has published 
several volumes containing. useful discoveiies. Several 
other literary societies in Sweden are highly disting^sh- 
ed. Linnseus, the father of the modem botany, has es- 
tablished the fame of his country, as well as his own.^— > 
This great man was so deeply impressed with the om- 
nipresence of God, that he wrote over his door, " Live 
without sitiy for GodhfircHentP In mineralogy, Swe- 
lien has taken the lead in deep researches, and the names 
of Bergman, Cronstedt, and S/:heele, will always^ be 
held in veneratipnby the lovers of natural history. 

528. LanguB^e. The language of Sweden is a dialect 
of tlie Gothic, which has a near affinity with those of 
Denmark, Norway, Iceland, and even with the English. 
In the north west, the dialect of Delecarlia retains more 

of the ancient character of the Gothic. But the Finns '^^ 
still preserve their native tung, tho it appears to be*' 
yielding to, the Swedish. The Laplanders retain their *^ 
native language, which is a dialect of the Finnish. 

529, Chief Cities. Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, 
is situated upon seven snntall rocky islands, between the 
Baltic and the l^e Melar, surrounded by mountains^ 
Foods and gardens. This lake is 76 miles in length 
and 50, in bi'edth, and is thickly sprinkled with islands, 
which amount to 1290, and its banks are covered with 
towns, village^ and country seats. Jt discharges its^ wa-r 
ters into the Baltic by two rapid currents at Stockholm, 
^he circumference of this city is 13 miles, the inhabi- 
tants 80,000 ; its houses built of atone or brick, and co^ 
yered with white stucco. It has a good harbor, entered 
hy a atvsiitj and tho the. ice interrupts navigation for foijr 
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530. GotUnburg. GGttitfi^r^xOT'GothehuTf;^ is sit- 
uated upcm th^ shore of the Sk^^gei^c, and its harbor it 
pot often impeded by ice^ which gives it an advantage 
over Stockholm. Its populatiqn i» about 2Q,000 souls, 
and its trade i^jsxtensive. In addition to its trade, it is 
enriched by the herring fishery, and it has the benefit of 
the India trade, the warehouses of the company beingj 
established at this place. 

. 531, Other Tovms, Upsal, containing about 3000 in- 
habitants, is chiefly distinguished by its uniyersky ; Carls- 
krona, where are the do{;ks and naval arsenals, contains 
about l^^OO inhabitants ; Stralsund, inPomerania, a- 
hout the same ilumber ; Obo, the. capital of Finland, con* 
tains about 9000 ; and a few others have a population of 
from 5 to 9000 souls. 

, 532. Edifices and Canals* Sweden, tho it cannot vie 
with more southern kingdoms, in the magnificence of 
its public edifices, contains many elegant buildings, and 
as the nobles are numerous, and fond of a rural life, the 
country m the southern provinces abounds with hand- 
some seats. The inland navigation has not been attend-^ 
ed to till within a few years. The principal canal is that 
of Trolhattan, intended to open a communication between 
Stockholm and *Gottenburg, along the river Gotha, andl 

*^the lakes Melaiv Hielmer and Wenpr. 

'. 533. Manufactures and Commerce, The chief manu- 
factures in Sweden are those of iron and steel, as an- 
chors, cannon, bombs, muskets, iron plate, * nails, cast 
iron, &c. The furnaces and forges are computed at 
nearly 500. There are also manufactories of salt-peter, 
powder, vitriol, red lead, aium, copper and brass. Tho 
Swedes also make coarse woollens, and some silks and 
cottons, with hats, watches, and sail cloth. The com- 
Tnerce consists chiefly in the export of natiye commodi- 
ties, iron, timber, pitch, tar and copper, with great quan- 
tities of herring ; and in the import of tobacco, sugar, 
coffee, drugs, silks, wines, and considerable com, of 
which Sweden does not produce a sufficiency for its owq 
consumption. , 

.534. Character and Manners, The Swedes are tialii.-* 

/a//r a g-rara; candid, upright peo]j\e^ «v.m^\^ \sjl >^^'^. 
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monriers, hospitable to stff^igerS) discel7i«tg and iiA^e. 
The more atrocious crimes are rarely contwiilted irf 
Sweden, but intemperance is a prevailing vice. In thd 
^eat towns, all the Tfices which attend weatMh are tfx&^ 
mon. The diet of the common people consists^ ckie#f 
c^ hard rye bread, salted and dried iish, wkh milk and 
Tieg^taUes, and some porkj beef and sailed mutton ; 
their drink is beer. The rick indulge m the ««e of hii-* 
urics, aivi all classes are sddicted to conviyiar entertain* 
ments, music and dancing. 

R0SSIA. 

■ 555. Mime tend IBstory. The tKrtttc, Ktrtsla, isderr-i 
red from the Russi or Bonissi^ a tribe of Slavonr who 
settled in the country, but the name is compiirSitiveijr 
modem. The Slkvons were of Asia^ origin, and cal* 
led by the ancients Sarmatae. These peopledthe north' 
eastern regions of Europe at an early period, but th^ir 
history is involved in obscurity. In the K2th and 15th 
centuries, the Russians were subdiied by the Tartars> 
and the country was subdivided ii>to numerous^ smtalf 
kingdoms. John IFI. reduced the Tairtars about the 
close of the 15th century, and Russia graduaRy becamci 
an extensive and poworftif empire. 

536. Sittuttion and Extent. Tlie Russiatt cirt^ire ex- 
tends from Sweden and the Bahic on the west, to Kam- 
chatska and: the Pacific ocean on the east, a distance of 
dOOO mSfes, with a bredth of more than^2000 mifes. H 
i-s, therefore, the most extensive emi^are that was ever 
governed by one sovereign. The northern boundary of 
Russia is the Arctic oaean, which, in winter, is covered 
with ice. 

That part of Rtissia which is in Eiirope- is about' t6Cl9 
miles in fength and 1000 in bredth, extending from 25 
to 65 degrees east longitude, and fi^om 47 to fS'horth 
.latitude. 

5^7. Motmtaim and For€9te. Russia in Europe is, 

in general, a level country, tho the i*egion in whicli are 

the sources of the great rivers, Volga, Dwrna and Nie- 

pevf is-coiisidfe rably elevated above t\ve ^^a, "We cHveC 

istomUm99xe those of Ofteti<to> '^\akh rtato: tvs^^^ 
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•Bd south <dx)iit lOQO. miles, on the ^est of the White 
Sea, and the great Uralian chain, which runs about 1 1 00 
miles, along the north eastern border of Europe. But 
these are not of great altitude, the highest not exceed- 
ing an elevation of 4500 feet. Russia abounds with 
forests. 

433. River9. The Volga. The Volga, or Wolg% 
the largest river in Europe, has its sources in some lakes 
on the high lands of Valday, between Petersburg and 
Moscow, and running slowly to the south east, till near 
its junction with the Kama, a large river from the Ura- 
lian mountains, it bends its course to the south west, to 
Tzaritzin, and then turning to the south east, discharges 
its waters into the Caspian sea by a multitude of chan- 
nels. Its length is about 1 700 miles, and being free 
from falls and shoals, it is boatable almost to its source. 
Its chief tributary streams ai^e the Twerza, Kama and 
Oka. The Volga waters 5\ fertile country, abounds 
with fish, and contains numerous islands. - 

539. The Don, The Don, anciently Called Tanais, 
rises in the government of Tulan, and after a very wind- 
ing course of 800 miles, falls into the sea of Azoff. The 
Don forms the boundary between Europe and Asia, from 
its mouth t0 its bend, where it approaches the Volga \ 
thence the latter river is its boundary, till it changes its 
course to the west ; then the Uralian mountains and the 
river Cara divide Asia from Europe, 

540. The Miefier, The Nieper, anciently called 
Boristhenes, rises in the government of Smolensk, about 
130 miles south of the sources of the Volga, and about 
100 south east of the head of the Dwina, which flows to 
the Baltic. Its general direction b to the south east, 
except the last 200 miles, which is to the south west.— . 
At its entrance into the Eujdne Sea, it forms a consider- 
able bay, which receives also the Bog, an inferior river 
from the noith west. The Nieper ha^ 1 3 cataracts. 

541. The McBter, The Niester, th(? ?mcient Tyras, 
has its sources on the north side of the Carpathian moun-i 
tains, and forming a boundary between Russia and 
Turkey, after a course of about $00 mileS) enters tfeft 

i^mxin^ at A^eiTnaa. 



545S. iTie Mimety B'OinaXmd Mva. The'l<fi^mrif or 
Kiraen, a river of seGondaryGonsequonce^^fopnfts a^boundi 
ary* betWieen Russia and Prussia, and enters, th«' Bakic; 
The Dwina, a larger stream, after a course of-500 miles^ 
fentcrsthe Baltic at Riga. The Neva^ a river of 40 
miles in length, but broad and deep, issues from the li^ 
Ladogd, penetrates St. Petersburg, the cajutal of the 
empire, and enters the gulf of Finland. 
' 543. T/te Divina, and other JVorthem Risoers, Th« 
Onega, a secondary river^ runs north to the White Sea. 
The D wina, a large river, running north west about 500 
ihiles, enters the White Sea at Archanrgel. The Me* 
zen, after a like course of 350 mil^s, enlieTS the same 
sea. The Petshora, whose souixses are in- the^ Uralian 
teountains^ enters the Northern Ocean, after a^couree of 
4^0 miles. The Cara, a river of 1 40 miles in- lengthy 
forms the boundary between Asia^and Eur^^pe^ noFth of 
the Ural mountains. .• 

544. Lakes, In the north western- partof Russia i8 
tfie lahe Onega, which is 150 miie» in- length and 30 in 
bredth . To the • west is Ladoga^ about 130 msles in 
fength and 70 in bredth. These lakes communicate by 
means of a channel or river called Swir, and dischai^ 
their watiers into the gulf of Finlsaid by the Neva. To 
the west and north of the White Sea are many lakes, the 
krgest*of which islmandra. To the south a^^Uie Vty* 
pus, 60 miles in length and 30 in bi^edth, from which is* 
sues the river Norva : the Ilmen, on whicli standa tlie 
city Novogrod ; the White Lake or Bielo ; and thu 
Seleger, one of the. sources of the Volga. 

5^5. Face of the Country and Clifnate, Russia con- 
eists for the most part of vast plains, some of which, be- 
ing considerably elevated, are called steffiftB, One of 
these, north of lAte sea of Azoff, is 400 miles in length. 
As a great part of this vast empire lies in high northeni 
latitudes, the climiate is cold and the winters long. Th« 
Neva is usually froze from; November to March ; and 
the northern border of Russia, above the Arctic Gir* 
cle, has a night of several weeks in winter. But the 
«ni them part of Russia, along the north shore o|5 the 
Evxiue md Aaoff, enjoy» ^ lemi^v^^ ^Mft^^s^ wk 



Vboiiiids -ivlth the tdeh fruits of more southern couii'9 
tries. 

. 546. ^gricuUure. The soil of so e:(teii«ye an em* 
pire as Russia is very various ..; some of the plains ace 
dry^amd banren , the iKMrthem regions ^cmitain marshes ; 
but Russia contains much excellent land) the best of 
which is said to be along the Volga. In the aorthern 
parts, the land is little cultivated,, and the-inhabitants live 
by hunting and fishing. But the middle and southern 
provinces are as well cultivated as othpr noithem coun- 
tnes of Europe, and the prodiiKtions are the same— 
ivheat, rye, barley, .oats, millet, pease, buck^^heat, flax, 
hemp aod hops. Maiz and olives'|;row in Taurida ; . to* 
baecois also raised ; and madder, woad and saffron -are 
spontaneous productions. The fruits are the same as in 
the northbn^ states -of America^ 

547, idnimals. The animals of Russia -are the same 
as in other noilhem countries. The sea bear inhabits 
the borders of the^northern ocean ; as do the rane, wolf, 
lynx and elk, the northern regions of the empire j while 
^e camel may be seen in the south. The domestic an* 
imals are the same as in the United Stated. The sheep 
are not of the best- kind, but are possessed in great num- 
bers in the southern provinces. In Taurid^, the more 
opulent Tartars are said to possess 50,00Q each ; and the 
whole number of sheep on the peninsula is estimated at 
7 millions. 

548. Minerals, The chief minerals of Russia are 
found in the Asiatic division. About 60 miles from 
Moscow are iron mines, which are wrought, and iron 
and copper are found at Perm. In 1739, a gold mine 
was discovered in :tlxe mountains of Olonetz, but on ex- 
periment, proved to be not worth the expense of work- 
ing. Some mineral springs hav« been foiund, the most 
valuable of which are near Sarepta,on the Volga, which 
are • Str6ngly impregnated with iron. In Buigova, a vil- 
lage in Olonetz, is a chalybeate spring, called St. Peter's 
.Well» where the earth is so fully impregnated with iron, 
as to convert the roots of trees into^ subtance tike * iron 
.are. 

^4P. jFp^aOaHon. The whote.p^u\»A&aXVfA^\^^ 
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estimated at 56 milltons of souls. Of these, more than 
30 millions are in Europe ; the Asiatic dominions of 
Russia, called Siberia, tho very extensive, being thinly 
peopled. Of the subjects of Russia, the most numerous 
pait are the Efussians proper, the Cossacs, and the Poles 
who have fallen to Russia in the partition of Poland.— 
To these may be added the Finns and Laplanders on 
the north west, and several Tartar nations in Siberia. 
Russia contains more than 50 different nations. 

550. Language, The Russian language is of Slavo- 
nic origin, very rough, and of difficult pronunciation^ — 
The letters of the alphabet are thirty six, with some un- 
usual sounds, peculiar to the nation. The Finns speak 
ti distinct language, as do the Tartars. The Polish is a 
pxere dialect of the Slavonic. 

551. Religion, The religion of Russia is that of the 
Greek Church, which was introduced in the tenth cen- 
tury. The chief point of difference between the creed 
of this and the Latin church is, that the Greek church 
believe the Holy Ghost to proceed from the father only. 
The rites and ceremonies of this church are nearly as 
numerous as in the Roman ; but while they admit pic- 
tures of saints into their churches, they inject images with 
abhorrence. All other religions are tolerated in Russia. 

552. Clergy, The Russian clergy consist of three 
metropolitans, 28 bishops, and numerous inferior orders. 
The church is governed by a national council, called 
the Holy Synod, composed of a president, two vice-pres- 
idents, and nine other members. Marriage is forbid to 
the archbishops and bishops, but allowed to the inferior 
clergy. In Russia are 4-79 convents for men, and 74 
for women, containing about 70,000 persons. The 
cathedrals and parish churches are computed to be 1 8,350. 
The clergy enjoy several immumties, especially exemp** 
tion from taxes. 

552, Government. The government of Russia is an 
absolute monarchy. The emperor styles himself auto- 
crator, or autocrat, which signifies one who governs 
solely by his owft "will. He must, by ancient custom, 
be of the Greek Church. TV\e eitv^vt^ Va uvdivisibley 
nod by a jfimdam»nt$tl lair oi^tet ^>ifc Yvw^'»>iXv^ xfev^a.- 
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iiig monarch has the right of naming his successor. Th© 
administration is committed to certain councils or per- 
sons appointed by the monarch, and Russia is divided 
into about 40 governments, of which 34 are in Europe, 
each intrusted to a viceroy or governor, •w'hose authori- 
ty is supported by a military force. 

554 Army and Mrvy. The Russian troops amotmt to 
600,000 ; one fourth part of which are placed in garri- 
sons to secure the dominions of the monarch in Asia and 
Europe. The Russian troops are among the best in 
Europe, being distinguished for disciplin and steady 
valor. The navy of Russia consists of about 36 ships of 
the line in the Baltic ; and twelve large ships, with 
many frigates, galleys, xebecs and gun boats in the 
Euxine. But the Russians are not distil iwjaished for 
maritime enterprise. 

555. Rrvenuea and Political Itnfiortance, The reve- 
nues are estimated at 50 millions of rubles or dollars, 
but the prices of labor and commodities are much lower 
in Russia than in the United States ; and in supporting 
an army, SO millions in Russia are equivalent to two or 
tliree hundred millions in America. In the present 
state of Europe, Russia seems to be the only govern- 
ment whose land forces are capable of resisting the enor- 
mous power of Fi-ance. From the number of its hardy- 
inhabitants, the extent of the empire, and its natural re- 
sources, Russia may be said to command the destinies 
both of Europe and Asia. 

S5S, Customs and Manners. As the Russian empire 
contains many different nations, the manners are of 
course various. In the north west are the Laplanders 
and Finns, whose ugly persons and savage life have been 
described under the head of Denmark. The Slavonic 
Russians are of a middle size, with a fair complexion, 
patient of fatigue and hunger, brave and hospitable.-^ 
Having recently emerged from barbarity, they retain 
many rude and savage customs. Husbands keep their 
wives in subjection, and formerly used the rod, if neces- 
sary. The Russians are fond of convivial entertain- 
ments, and addicted to intemperance. TV\^^ \s&^ >5csfc 
WM-m or vapor bath, followed by pluivgov^ \xv\.^ ^Ow\^'*8" 
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tcr, which, stimulating the skin veiy highly, guards tliem 
from cold and disease. ' 

• 557. Marriages and Funerala. A bride, on her wed- 
ding day, is crowned with a garland of wormwood ; and 
after the priest has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk or sex- 
ton throws upon her head a handful of hops, wishing she 
may be as fruitful as that vine. At funerals, the dead 
body is dressed, a priest is hired to pray for Jbft soul, 
and to purify the body by a sprinkling of holy ^ter.— 
When carried to the grave, a ticket from the bishop, 
being a passport to heaven, is put between the fingers 
of the deceased, and after the burial, the company re- 
turn to the house, and drown sorrow by intoxication for 
a number of days, during which a priest says prayers 
^ver the grave, to aid the deceased on his passage to an* 
other world. 

558. Punishments, The punishment of certain crimes 
is remarkably severe in Russia. Peter the Great used 
to suspend robbers on gibbets, by iron hooks fixed to 
their ribs, until they died by torture. The knout is a 
Severe punishment, consisting in scourging the criminal 
with thongs. In the double knout, the criminal has his 
hands tied beliind his back, and by means of a cord fixed 
to a pulley, his shoulders are dislocated ; after which 
the thong is applied to his back, until scarified. This 
punishment often proves fatal. The boring and cutting 
out the tung are also practiced in Russia. These 
inhuman punishments are the remains of barbarism^ 
which time and civilization will probably abolish.— 
Felons, aftef suffering the knout, are often sentenced 
to the mines, and men of distinction are banished to 
Siberia. 

559. Travelling. The mode of travelling in winter 
is upon sleds drawn by the rane. The sled is made of 
the bark of the linden tree, lined with felt, and fixed upon 
runners. This sled is drawn upon the snow by that 
fleet animal the rane, a species of deer ; or in the in- 
ternal parts of Russia, by horses. 'When the path is 
well trod, a coach is sometimes set upon a sled, and the 

passenger^ wrapped in furs, traveV^Yrj m^Vvl ^xvd day. 
The empress sometimes tr«CNx\s t\vu"5Y Hxv ^sv -w^^scvkv^^*. 
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large enough to hold a bed, a table, and chairs fpr four 
persons. 

560. Literature, Some learning was mtroduced into 
Russia with Christianity, but it was not till the last cen- 
tury that Russia began to be distinguished for the culti- 
vation of letters. Peter the Great gave great encou^ 
ragement to learning, and succeeding monarchs have 
imitated Ids example. There are in Russia three uni- 
versities, one at Petersburg, one at Moscow, and a third 
at Kiew. There is also at Petersburg an academy of 
sciences, an academy of arts, and an academy for culti- 
vating the Russian language. There are some inferior 
schools, but the body of the people have no instruction 
in letters. 

561. Chief Tqwns, Petersburg, Petersburg, now 
the seat of government in this great empire, was found- 
ed in 1703, by Peter the Great, on a marshy island in 
the Neva, near its entrance into the gulf .of Finland, ia 
the 60th degree of north latitude. No less than 300,000 
workmen were employed, and in less than two years, a 
large town was built, and people were compelled to leave 
other parts of the country, for the purpose of taking their 
residence in the new city. At the same time, the em- 
peror issued an order to draw the commerceuof Archan* 
gel to this place. The fortress of Croristadt defends the 
city on the side of the, sea, and this is the port for the 
Russian navy. This city contains about 170,000 in- 
habitants. 

562. Deacrifition of Petersburg, Petersburg extends 
about six miles in length and bredth ; the streets arc 
broad, and most of them paved ; some, however, are 
only covered with plank. Tho raised above the natural 
earth, the city is subject to be ovei^owed by the waters 
of the Neva, when driven back by violent westerly winds. 
The houses are of brick and wood, the brick being co- 
vered with stucco. In some parts of the city, the most | 
elegant structures are intermixed with mean wooden 
houses. The houses of the nobility are magnificent, and 
the city contains buildings for every public purpose^— ^^ 
On the banks of the Neva is a palace built b^ tiv^ ^.-^ 

pivss, of hewn gr^xix^ OT^ai?fVeixX!^4 vJiSkx tm«W w^\ 
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563. Statne of Peter I. In Petersburg stands a mag» 
nificent equestrian statue of Peter I. in bronze, cast at 
the expence of Catharine II. It represents the monarch 
in the attitude of mounting a precipice. He appear* 
in a loose Asiatic dress, crowned with laurel, and setting 
on a housing of bear-skin. This statue stands on a ped- 
estal consisting ef a stupendous rock of granit, of 1 500 
tuns weight, which was moved by engines four miles on 
land, and then floated on rafts to the city. It is 42 feet 
long, and 17 feet high. The statue was erected on tliU 
pedestal in August, 1782, with ceremonies of great so- 
lemnity. 

564. Moscow. The largest and most ancient city in 
Russia is Moscow, 6o called from the river on which it 
fttands. It is in the 56th degree of latitude, about 550 
miles south easterly from Petersburg. Its circumfer- 
ence is 26 miles, but the whole extent of ground is not 
covered with buildings. That part of the city which is 
inclosed with walls contains by estimate 250,000 souls, 
*ind the suburbs about 50,000. The streets are long and 
broad, most of them are paved, others are floored with 
plank ; the city contains many gardens, and in the sub« 
urbs are cornfields and pastures. 

565. BiUldinga in Moscow. In Moscow are seen the 
most wretched cottages and hovels, by the side of 
magnificent palaces, exhilnting a singular contrast of 
poverty and riches. Some of the brick houses have 
wooden tops, and some wooden houses have iron doora 
and roofs. The churches and chapels are computed at 
1000 ; of these 484 are public ; some of them of brick, 
othei's of wood ; some have domes of copper, others of 
tin gilt or painted green. In some of these churches 
are bells of a stupendous size, one of which weighs more 
than 60 tuns. This city was the seat of the Russian 
government till the beginning of the last century, when 
Peter transferred the royal residence to Petersburg. In 
1771, about 70,000 of its people were swept away by the 
plague. 

566. Trade attd Institutions of Moscow. As Moscow 
is the center of the inland tra.de of Russia^ which, by 

mesms oftko Volga, is carried oivXo CYCvwe. «xA. ^«ti\^ 



the buildings for this purpose are constructed in the 
Asiadc manner. In one quarter of the city is the Khi- 
taigorod, or C^iinese town^ where are placed all the mer- 
chants shops, amounting ta 5 or 6000. Here is also the 
university, a printing office, and a building which con- 
tains the public papers. There are also two seminaries 
in which youth are taught the learned languages, and 
the arts and sciences. In Moscow is also a foundling 
hospital, where several thousand unfortunate children 
are nursed joid educated. 

567. ji^tracan. Astracan, the capital of a govern* 
ment of that name, is situated upon the Volga, 60 miles 
from its entrance into the Caspian. It is a place of con- 
sidei^ble trade, and contains about 70,000 inhabitants^ 
Chiefly Armenians and Tartars. It is surrounded by an 
old brick wall, and garrisoned by Russian troops. The 
houses are mostly of wood, but the elevated part ef th<i 
city commands a fine prospect of the Volga, which is 
there three miles wide. The earth near this city is im-* 
pregnated with salt, which is formed in pits by the heat 
of the sun, to the thickness of an inch on the surface of 
the water. This commodity is conveyed on the Volga 
to the heart of Russia. 

568. Ctonstadt, On an island in the gulf of Finland, 
near the mouth of the Neva, is Cronstadt, a town con* 
taining 60,000 inhabitants. Here is a safe harbor for t^ 
Russian navy, and another for merchantmen. The en^ 
ti'ance into the harbor is a narrow channel on the south 
side of the island, on which is a strong fortress, the other 
side also being defended by batteries. The houses in 
Cronstadt are chiefly of wood, and scattered over a great 
extent of ground. Here is a hospital for seamen, an 
academy for the instruction of ofiicers of the navy, and 
dry docks for refitting ships of war, capable of contain-*, 
ing nine ships upon the stocks. These docks are faced 
and paved with stone, and filled with water from a' re* 
servoir, by means of pumps worked by a steatn engine j^ 
wtose cylinder is 6 feet in diameter^ 

569. VAga. Riga is situated on the Dwina, near it*. 
entraDce into the Baltic, is a strong town, the ca'pital c^f 
iironia^ and ai place of ^xtettsiw ^3:^^^v '\\k^*l^^«^ 
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tants are estimated at 27,000. Here is a floating bridge 
over the river of 2600 feet in length, which is removed 
«t the freezing of the river, and replaced in the spring, 
f It formerly belonged to 'Sweden, but was taken by the 
Russians in 1710, after a long siege, in which the in- 
habitants wet^ greatly distressed by the plague. 

570. Archangel, Archangel is a populous city on the 
Dwina, 6 miles from its entrance into the White Sea, 
in the 65th degree of latitude. It is three miles in length 
by one in bredth, and a place of extensive trade. It 
i^rosefrom a castle, by means of the English trade, and 
took its name from a monastery built in honor of the 
archangel Michael. From the year 1^53, when the 
English discovered the passage to this place, to the 
building of Petersburg in 1703, Archangel enjoyed great 
trad& and particular immunities, but these have be^i 
transferred to Petersburg. The houses are chiefly of 
tvood, and the streets ill paved, but the trade of the 
place is considerable, and a large edifice, with nume- 
I'ous apanments, furnishes strangers as well as natives 
)vith accommodations for selling their merchandize. 

571. Canals. The inland navigation of Russia de- 
serves attention. By means of the canal of Vishnei 
Voloshof and the Volga, a communication by wuter is 
©pened between Petersburg and Astracan, a distance of 
2000 miles, and 4000 vessels are said to pass in a year. 
The canal of Ladoga, is carried along the margin of that 
lake 67 miles, from the river Volkof to the Neva. Ano- 
ther canal leads from Moscow to the Don, opening a 
(Bommunica^tion withthe Euxine. In this manner inland 
navigation is opened from one es;tremity to the other of 
-this extensive empire. 

$7^^ Manufactures. Several manufactures are car* 
Tied on in Russia to a considerable extent. Gre^t 
quantities of isinglass are prepared from the sounds or 
air bladders of the sturgeon and other fish. The caviar, 
-c>r salted roes of large fish, are furnished by the ii^u^i- 
tants who live on the Volga. There are manufiEictories 
of oil, soap, candles, beer, salt-peter, paper, tobacco, 
Tmeiif silks, Icther, coarse cloths and hats. Shagreen is 
made of the be^t parts of Ivor^^ \aCb&«}^xv^\tQ:<^x^%<^R^'«V^ 
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tiie seeds of certain pkmts, which are trod in to mark 
the lether. There are numerous iron founderies, and 
some fabrics of earthen ware. 

573. Commerte, Russia carries on an extensive 
trade both with the east and the west. By means of 
the North Sea and the Baltic, her trade is extended to 
the west of Europe and America, while the great rivers, 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas, bear her commerce to 
Persia and China. Her chief exports are pot ashes, 
flaxseed, hemp, flax, sail cloth, linseed oil, wheat and 
rye, candles, tallow, lether, soap, hides, wax, furs.and tim« 
ber ; with iron, copper, lead, cavear and isinglass, a* 
mounting to the value of 30 millions of rubles or dollars. 
The imports are wine, fruit, coffee, rice, silks, and other 
commodities of the East and West Indies, to the amount 
of 20 millions of rubles. The Hindoo merchants and 
the mines of Siberia funush gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and China furnishes tea, silks and nankeens.*— 
The current coin of Russia is estimated at 130 millions 
of rubles, and the paper used as money, at about two 
thirds of that sum. 

574. Russian Islands. In the gulf of Finland, the 
IslandofRetusavi is remarkable for being the seat of 
Cronstadt, and a strong fortress which commands the 
entrance into the harbor. To Russia also belong Oesel 
and Dago, in the Baltic, peopled by Estonians. The 
first cpnisdns beautiful marble. Nova Zemlia, or New 
Land, consists of five islands in the North Sea, inhabited 
only by seals, walrusses, arctic*'i(}pxes, the* rane, and 
white bears. There are also some clusters of blands in 
the Pacific Ocean which belong to Russia. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

575. ISstory, The Turks, or Turcomans, who hare 
given name to a most extensive empire, it is gene- 
rally believed, descended from the Altaic mountains in 
Asia, about the middle of the sixth century, and pursuing 
their conquests in Armenia, Georgia, and Asia Minor, 
finally crossed over into Europe in the 14th century.*— 
The Eastern or Greek emi^r^ redsted th^ ixvv«5kx% fet 

A hng timcf but on the 29th gi M»y ^ \\5^^^^w^s^^N-^ 
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took Constantinople b3r stormy and in succeedinlg^ years,, 
all Greece) Egypt) and the Barbary coast) submitted to 
the Turkish arms. 

576. Situation and Extent. Thatpart of the TmVish 
dominions which lies in Europe, is situated between the 

, 36th and 49th degrees of north latitude, and between 
the 16th and 30th of east longitude. The greatest 
length is about 870 miles, and the greatest bredth 680. 
It is bounded on the east and south by the Euxine, the 
Egean, and the strait that connects them, and on the 
south west by the Mediterranean and the gulf of Venice. 
On the west it is bounded by the Austrian dominions, 
and on the north by Russia. 

577. Dividona, The principal provinces of Turkey 
are Moldavia, Bessarabia and Walachia, on the~ north of 
the Danube, the country of the ancient Goths. On the 
south of the Danube, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria. To the 
south of these, Romelia, which comprehends tlie ancient 
Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, Livadia or ancient Greece, 
the Morea, the ancient Peloponnesus, Albania, the an** 
cient Epirus, and Illyricum, with Dalmatia, . <m the gulf 
of Venice, and the small prolmice of Croatia. 

57 B, Face of the CourUry and Climate. The face of 
European Turkey exhibits a.great diversity of moun-- 
tains and valleys, and is intersected with numerous riv* 
ers. The mountianous regions are temperate or cold, 
while the valleys have heat su£&c^ent to ripen rice, vines 
and olives. The seas which surround this territory con-- 
tribute to render the oir of the adjacent land mild and 
temperate. This is more particularly true of Greece,, 
the southern part of Turkey, which is washed on three 
sides by the ocean, and has always been celebrated for 
Us genial climate. 

579. Mountains, To the West of Moldavia and, the 
Buckovin runs a pait of the Carpathian chain, anciently 
called, from its inhabitants, the Bastamic Alps. In 
Bulgaiia is the chain of Hemus, often mentioned by 
classical writers. To the south is a chain passings 
southward of Bosnia^ Servia, and ^ermmating in Rho*^ 
dope. This chain divides l\\e vfaJcetft >wVadi fiow to^ the 

Omil/b^z fram thoae ^hicU fto^ \» ftifc K&ri.^^i^ ^ijCBk^lc)^«o^ 
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Sea. There are also mountains of some magnitu( 
running through Greece, and some detached mountain 
as Ossa, Pelion and Olympus. 

5B0, Rivera. The Danube for about 500 miles forr 
a river of Turkey. It is, in some places, a mile 
bredth, and navigable for the largest ships. The Sav 
one of the tributary streams of the Dsoiube, separati 
Croatia and Bosnia from the Austrian dominions. TI 
Drin enters the Save. The Morava, and numeroi 
other /ivers, enter the Danube. The Maritz, the ancie 
Hebrus, passing Adrianople, enters the Egean Sea, aft 
a course of 250 miles. The Vardari, the ancient Axiu 
after a course of 200 miles, enters the gulf of Salonic 
On tlie north, the Danube receives the Sereth and Prut 
two considerable rivers of Moldavia, and the Neist 
forms the boundary between Russia and Turkey. 

581. Forests^ Trees a7id Plants. There are conside 
able tracts in Turkey covered with forests. The sout 
cm provinces produce olives, figs and vines, with orang 
and pomegranates. The origan and tragacanth are al 
the produce of this country, and the plant which yieL 
the ladanon, a: fragrant gum, which is collected by whi] 
ping the plant with thongs or straps of lether, to whic 
tlie gum adheres. Here alsa grows the species of liche: 
from which is prepared tlie beautiful crimson pigmei 
called archil. The common trees are the oak, wa 
nut, fir, larcn, cedar, mapje, sycamore, chesnut ar 
beech* 

582. ^nitnals and Minerals, The animals in Turkc 
are the same as in other countries in the same latitude 
with the addition of the camel. The horses of soir 
parts of^Turkey are deemed excellent. 

Under the despotic government of Turkey, the hi 
man mind is depressed, and science neglected. Henc 
the mineral kingdom has not been explored. In tl: 
days of Philip, king of Macedon, the gold mines < 
^Phillippi produced 1000 talents, or more than tweh 
millions of dollars a year, and the silver mines in A 
tica were productive, but these have been Jong since es 
hausted or neglected. 
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jects into the Egean Sea, on the north west, is Athos^ a 
conical mount of 3300 feet altitude, whose summit ^:x« 
hibits numerous monasteries, hermitages and churclt^s, 
inhabited and frequented by devotees, who have been sil- 
lured to this spot by its delightful situation. Historiguis 
relate that Xerxes, ^when he invaded Greece, spent three 
years in cutting a trench, for the passage of his fleet, 
across *th^ peninsula at the foot of this mountain ; but 
the account is utterly improbable, and no traces of the 
work remain. 

584. Antifiaros. In the island of Antiparos, in the 
Archipelago, is a grotto or cavern remarkable for its 
depth and singular structure. Its entrance, about two 
miles from the sea, is a spacious arch, formed of craggy 
rocks, overhung with brambles and climbing plants.— 
Next to this is a narrow passage, covered with small 
crystals, which, by the light of torches, glitter like dia- 
monds. After descending through dark passages, among 
craggy rocks and over dangerous precipices, about 1 500 
feet, the traveller finds himself in a vast cavern, 120 
yai'cls wide, and 60 yards high, the roof of which is hung 
with stalactites of beautiful white marble, among which 
are a thousand festooAs of leaves and flowers, exhibiting 
one of the most wonderfully wild and enchanting scenes 
that nature ever produced. ,, 

585. Religion. The religion of the Turks is founded 
on the Koran, a book wiittep by Mahomet, a native of 
Mecca, who, in the beginning of the 7th century, pre- 
tending to be the apostle of God, undertook to re-estab- 
lish the primitive religion, as professed by Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and the prophets. The prin- 
cipal doctrins of Mahometanism are, belief in God, in 
his angels, his scriptures, his prophets, in the resurrec- 
tion and final judgment, and in God's absolute decrees. 
These are doctrins of feith. The doctrins of practice 
are, prayer, washings, alms, fastinjg, pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca, and circumcision. In short, the Koran contains a 
medley of the doctrins of revelation, as believed by 
christians, and the most absurd human opinions. The 
ATaiioinetans regard their own ftaitjj. as the only ortho* 

iox. s/stem, a»dtx'eat si\ olivet Ok<feuoiwca^<\ou^^ ^^'^^^ 
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586. Ecclesiastical Orders, The highest officer in 
religious concerns is the mufti, or mahometan pontiff, 
who resides at Constantinople. Next to him are the 
moulahs, who are esteemed as dignitaries of the church, 
but are in fact doctors of the law. From the moulahs 
are selected the inferior muftis, or judges, throughout 
the empire, and the cadileskers, or chief justices. Next 
to these are the imaums, or parish priests, who per- , 
form service in the mosks. The cadis are judges 
who ar©^ annually appointed to administer justice in 
towns and villages. The koran is not only the rule of 
religious faith and practice, but also the code of civil lawj 
by which the courts of justice are governed. 

587.* Monks and the Greek Religion^ Among the 
Turks are certain monastic orders of men, called Der- 
vishes, who are dedicated by solemn vows to religious 
offices, public prayer, and preaching. The Kadri affect 
to appear with little clothing, and to display their devo- 
tion by frantic and extravagant dances. 

The Greeks under the dominion of the Turks enjoy 
their own religion, retaining their priests, bishops, arch- 
bishops and patriarchs. But corruption is openly prac- 
ticed in ecclesiastic preferments, and the dignities of the 
church are sold by the Turks, who delight to render the 
christians contemptible. 

588. Government, The sultan is a despotic prince, 
but his power is subject to the laws of the koran, which 
impose some restraint upon his will. The government 
of the distant parts of the Turkish empire is intrustecTto 
bashaws, who, too remote from their sovereign to feel a 
due responsibility, exercise despotic power over their 
subjects, and not unfrequently rebel against the sultan. 
The great officers of state often shake the power of the 
Sultan by their combinations, and sometimes the sove- 
reign is deposed by the janizaries. The throne is here- 
ditary in the fanuly of Ossman. The chief council, cal- 
led divan, of which the grand visier is president, as- 
sist the sultan with their advice. But all public offices 
are bought, and of course, are filled with vile, rapacious 
men. 
S89. fo/iulatioTiy Army and JSlruenuc. Tl\x^ ^or^x^^-* 
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tion of the Turkish dominions in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, is variously estimated at 49 millions, 4>I millions 
and 32 millions, which diversity of opinions indicates 
that the number of inhabitants is very uncertain. Eu- 
ropean Turkey is estimated to contain 8 millions. The 
troops of the sultan consist of from 150,000 to 300,t)00 
men, mostly ill disciplined, and little accustomed to 
subordination. The janizaries, or guards, are about 
27,000, who sometimes revolt and depose their sove- 
reign. The navy consists of 30 ships of the line, with 
numerous galleys and galliots. The revenue amounts 
yearly to 30 millions of dollars. 

590. Manners and Customs. The Turks (UfFermuch 
in their manners from the nations of Europe. Mar- 
riage among them is a civil contract, which either party 
may break, and the parties seldom see each other till 
the ceremony is past. 'On the birth of a child, Jhe father 
gives it a name, putting a grain of salt in its mouth.— 
The dead are perfumed with incense, and wrapped in a 
cloth open at the top and bottom, to enable tliem to sit 
up and answer questions put to them by the angels of 
death. On the grave -stones are carved turbans deno- 
tmg the sex. The Turks are temperate in diet, their 
food being mostly rice boiled with mutton or fowls, or 
a broth made of rice. When meat is roasted, it is cut 
into small bits, and put on a spit, with an onion be- 
tween the pieces. The Turks make great use of coffee 
and opium. 

59 1 . Dress and Furniture, The Tui4vs wear next to 
the body a garment of calico, over which is thrown a 
loose robe fastened by a girdle, in which is stuck a dag- 
ger, and within this robe is carried a tobacco box, pocket 
book, and sometimes, an ink horn, as, in Ezekiel's time, 
was the practice in Syria and Palestine.* The robe is 
usually of cloth, trimmed with fur. Their shoes or 
slippers are slightly made. A turban is worn on the 
head. The dress of the women differs little from that 
of the men, except the head dress, which is a sort of bon- 
net like an inverted basket, formed of pasteboard ele- 
gantly covered and OTiv^irveTvt.G^, Y^xG-^k,^ ^so wear a 

* £zelkiel^ ix. % 
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-veil which fells to the eye brows, and the under part of 
the face is concealed by a fine handkerchief. They use 
but little furniture, but an elegant carpet covers the floor, 
and instead of chairs, a seat like a sofe is raised by the 
sides of their apartments. 

592. Language and Education » The Turkish lan- 
guage is a nnixture of several dialects, and is far less pure 
than the Arabic or Persian. Literature is not much en- 
couraged in Turkey, and education is at a low ebb. 
There are, however, some schools for the instruction of 
hoys, and in the capital are some public libraries, and a 
market for books. Within ^ few years, a printing press 
has been established at Constantinople. The only pro- 
fession which requires any learning is that of the law, 

. which is connected with their religion. The priests are 
the doctors of law, who expound the koran,andtlie com- 
mentaries upon it ; but there is nothing like a university 
or college in Turkey. 

593. Chief Towna. Conatantinoflle^ Constantinople, 
the capital of the Turkish empire^ and called by the 
Turks Istampol, takes its name from Constantine, the 
Roman emperor, who enlarged the ancient city Byzan- 
tium, changed its name, and transferred the seat^of em- 
pire from Rome to this city in the year 330. It stands 
m the beginning of the 42d degree of latitude, and the 
SOth degree of east longitude, on a point of land at tlie 
entrance of a strait called formerly the Bosphorus of 
Thrace, which conveys the water of the Euxine to the 
Mediterranean. Its situation is advantageous, and the 
climate delightful. 

594. General view of Conatantinofile* This city is 
about 14 miles, or as some authors allege, 24 miles 
in circumference, inclosed with walls, and on three 
sides by water. Its inhabitants are computed, by most 
writers, at a million, but others suppose the number not 
to exceed 400,000, of which number half are Turks, a 
fourth are Greeks, and the rest are Jews, Armenians 
and Franks, by which name the Turks call the Euro- 
peans, especially the French and English. The city 
contains more than 3700 streets, and a vast nuiahex <5k^ 
houses, but the houses in geueral ^t^ xcw^^ixv ^hwA^bo^ 

P 
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hovels. The Sultan has a seraglio on the sea skte, whic]^ 
comprises a great number of buildings, and the temple 
of Sophia, formerly a christian church, and an elegant 
edifiqe, has been converted into a mosk. The principal 
entrance to the Seraglio is called capi, or the porte, and 
the latter name has jpassed to the Turkish court. 

695. Tradcy Harbor and Suburbs. The trade of this 
city is carried on in bazars or bea^stins, which ai^ large 
square structures, covered with domes, and supported 
hj arches and pilasters. In these is deposited and dis< 
played all the merchandize which is for sale. The har- 
bor is sufficiently capacious to contain 1200 ships, and 
the commerce of the city extends to most parts of Asia 
Africa and Europe. The suburbs of Constantinople arc 
really towns, and one of them, called Pera, the residence 
of foreign ministers, is one of the most delightful situa- 
tions in the world. 

596. Advantages and Disadvantages, The situatior 
of Constantinople on a strait which connects two seas 
the Mediterranean and Euxine, in the center of th< 
eastern continent, with navigable water into the heart pi 
Asia, Eprope and Africa, with the excellence of its cli 
mate, harbor and adjacent lands, gives it advantages be- 
yond any city on the globe, for splendor and prosj>erity 
But it is subject to the superstitious, unenterprizin^ 
Turks, oppressed by a despotic government, frequentl] 
distressed and even depopulated by the plague, and be 
ing constructed of wooden buildings, it is often diminish' 
cd by fires. In August, 1784, about 10,000 housei 
were laid in ashes by one conflagration. / 

. 597. Adrianofile, The second city in dignity and ex- 
tent in European Turkey, is Adrianople, which standi 
140 miles north west of Constantinople, on the rivei 
Maritz, the ancient Hebrus. It was built by the empe 
l-or Adrian, was taken by the Turks in 1362, and made 
the capital of their empire, till they took Constantino- 
ple in 1453. It is of a circular form, and containj 
100,000 inhabitants, but the buildings in general aw 
mean, and the streets dirty. The mosks and other pub 
lie edifices are elegant ; the piirvcipal bazar, or market 
is a beautiful arched buUdm^ oi Yw\l^TKfl^^\si\^\N!^ 
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with 365 shops ; another contains 200 shops; and Sc- 
iim's mosk, on a hill, is a magnificent structure. The 
Tfemi)eror's seraglio is two miles in circuit, exclusive of 
the gardens, which are much more extensive. 

598. Commerce, From Turkey are exported cotton, 
silk, wool, camel yam, lether, carpets, coffee, wine, lice, 
fruits, tobacco, honey, wax, cattle, marble, &c. The 
rimports are woollens, com, indigo, sugar, cochineal, 
spices, glass, hardware and East-India goods. In Tur- 
key manufactures are neglected, but the natural pro- 
ductions are excellent, and in great abuAdance. Ws^ n 
lachia alone produces five million eymers of wine, each 

-weighing 22 -J pounds. The honey and wax of Mol- 
-^avia yield a revenue of 200,000 dollars to the ptmce. 
-Miftcedonia, Candia and Livadia furnish yearly three 
-million pounds of honey, a fourth of which is exported* 

599. DecitneofArtBtn Turkey, While Constantino- 
ple was the seat of the Greek empire, it contained the 
■literature and the arts of Europe and the east. Bt^ 
when the Turks obtained possession of that city, and of 
-ancient Greece, that fine country soon became the prey 
Xii ignorance and bigotry. The Greeks, oppressed by 
their masters, have lost the spirit, thothey retain the 
elegant persons, of their ancestors. Their language is 
corrupted, their minds depressed, and their arts and am*- 
bition extinguished. Athens, that proud mistress of all 
■that was correct and sublime in iitei<ature, and all tliat 
•was elegant in the arts, contains not more than 6000 in- 
>habitants, who live in mean hovels, amcmg the ruins of 
splendid temples, and magnificent marble cdumn^ 

TURKISH ISLANDS. 
• 600. Candia, The largest of the islands which be^ 
long to Turkey is Candia, formerly called Crete. Thift 
lies in the Mediterranean, to the south of the Cycladea, 
a cluster of islands in the Archipelago, between 23. and 
^f degrees of east longitude, in the 35th degree of 
north latitude. It is about 200 miles in length and 50 
in bredth. On this island is Ida, the mountain 'celebt«^ 
ted by the ancients as the place 'wl:ieT* ^xs^^ex ^"^ «^S5^- 
-c^ti^d. It iraa funnierly very "^bx^V^^x^^v ^'QS^JsJaJ^^^ 
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less than 100 cities, and governed by the laws of the il- 
lustrious Minos. It long resisted the RomsoiS) but was 
at last subjected to their power, about 66 years before 
the christian era. This island was one of the first to 
receive the gospel from St. Paul. It was conquered by 
the Saracens, reconquered by the christian emperor, 
. Phocas, and sold to the Venetians in 1 194. In 1670, it 
was subdued by the Turks, after a memorable siege 
which lasted 24 years. 

60 1 . Dc9crifition of Candia, The present name. Can- 
flia, was originally that of the capital of the island, deri- 
Ted from JOmndah^ the Arabian name of intrmchment^ 
which the Saracens gave to the fortress that they erect- 
ed when they conquered the country. It is far less 
populous than formerly, its 1000 cities and villages be- 
ing reduced to 300. The climate is mild and tempe- 
rate beyond description. It has rains in winter, but in 
summer, a cloudless sky, perpetual serenity, . and the 
heat tempered by refreshing breezes from the sea^— 
The inhabitants are handsome and well made, the fe- 
males having a neck gracefully rounded, black sparkling 
eyes, a small mouth, a fine nose, and cheeks delicately 
tinged with the vermilion of health. The land produces 
com, wine, oil, silks and honey, and the Kills are over- 
spread with balsamic and odoriferous plants. 

602. Megroftont, Negropont, the ancient Eubea, lies 
in the Archipelago, near the coast of Beotia, now Liva- 
dia, from which it is separated by a narrow strait, called 
formerly Euripus. It is about 100 miles long and 20 
broad» and produces the same grain and fruits as the 
other parts of Greece. It is connected with the conti- 
nent by a bridge, and the harbor of Negropont, its capi- 
tal^- is filled with ships and galleys. The capital con* 
tains 15,000 inhabitants, more than half of whom are 
christians. The strait of Euripus is remarkable for the 
iiTegularity of its tides, for tliey are regular only for 
some days at the full and change, but _ at other times ir- 
regular, flowing and ebbing twelve or fourteen times in 
S4 hours. 

60S. I^emnoa and Lekbon* OppowlloVJtvfc coteNCMft,^^ 
tbe Hellespont, or Dardanelles) ^«i^ I-rtimmks ^^"^ ^''^ 
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ted ^taUmertfj which is 1 12 miles in circuit. From thfe 
tiumber of its blacksmiths, in ancient times, the poets 
made it sacred to Vulcan. Its inhabitants are mostly in* 
dustrious Greeks. Here is obtained the earth called 
terra sigillata, a species of clay, much extolled for its 
medicinal virtues, but probably mthout good reason .*-. 
Lesbos, near the coast of Asia, is 1 60 miles in circum-^ 
ferehce, and remarkable for its fruits and excellent wine. 

604. Chio, Chio, now called Sdoj near the coast of 
Asia, is 32 miles longhand 15 btoad. It was anciently 
Celebrated for its wine, and still produces good wine and 
fruits. The hills are covered with vines, and groves of 
orange, lemon and citron trees, interspersed with olive 
and palm trees, myrtles and jasmins, perfume the air 
with the odor of their blossoms, and delight the eye with 
their golden fruits. The commerce consists in the ex* 
port of wine, silks, wool, cheese, figs and mastic ; and 
the people are civil. The patridges here are said to be 
l^me, being sent out to feed in the day, and called home 
by a whistle at evening. The inhabitants are computed 
to be 120,000, most of them Greeks. 

605. Samoa, To the southward of Scio, lies Samos> 
near the coast of Asia, and the ancient Ephesus. It is 
32 miles in length and 22 in bredth, and extremely fer- 
tile, producing wine, and all the fruits of the climate.—* 
The silk is very fine, and the honey and wax of superior 
quality. The earthen ware of this island was highly 
esteemed by the ancients. The white figs are here of a 
remarkable size. Here are also iron mines, emery 
stone, and white marble. The poultry and wild fowl aro 
m abundance. The inhabitants are about 12,000, mostl7 
Greeks, who live at their ease, being moderately taxed 
by the Turks, whose dress they imitate. The females 
#ear long hair, hanging dovm their backs, and fastened 
by plates of silver or tin. 

606. Cycladcs and Sfioradea. The Cycladcs are a 
cluster of islands in the Archipelago, lying in the form of 
ft circle. The principal of these are Delos^ MeXNRi^^ 
Naxosf Andros and Tenos. TE'hc^ ate ceV^T^^tWxvssv'^ 
vjvity for their valuable productions, «xi^ iwrrcve t/l ^e^«v 

tAc WreA place of aiu5trio\uiit«ax. Utai\ix». K^^sssis^ 
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coast lie also a chain of islands^ called Sporades, from 
their dispersed situation. The latter^ with Samos and 
Chio, more properly belong to Asia, than to Europe. 

VENICE. 

607. Venice,. This city, which has formerly consti- 
tuted a republic of no inconsiderable power and dis- 
tinction, was founded about the year 452, upon a num« 
ber of small islands, at the head of the Adriatic, by men 
who fled from the destructive sword of Attila, when con- 
quering and ravaging Italy. It gradually rose to a high 
rank, and in the 12th century was able to oppose the 
emperor of Germany. For some centuries before the 
discovery of a passage to the East by the Cape of Good 
Hope, a great commerce between Europe and Asia was 
carried on by the Venetians. But that discovery diverted 
Ihe East India trade from Venice, which, with her con- 
tinual wars, reduced her power, and she became an in- 
ferior state. During the late invasion of Italy by the 
French, Venice was taken by them, and ceded by treaty 
to the emperor of Austria. But since the invasion of 
Austria, and the battle of Austerlitz, Venice has been 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy. 

608. DeBcrifition of Venice. Venice being situated on 
about 70 low islands, surrounded by water, appears like 
a floating town. The shallow water around the city 
serves for a defense against an enemy ; yet by the arm* 
and the stratagems of the French, it has been subdued, 
and its independence annihilated. The streets are pa- 
ved with wlute stone, and clean, but narrow and crooked, 
and no wheel carriage is used in the city. The city is 
intersected by canals, over which are bridges of white 
stone, the principal of which, called the Realto, is of. 
marble, having an arch of 90 feet, and costing 250,000 
ducats* On these canals ply innumerable gondolas, some 
of them elegantly built and decorated. The city contains 
many springs of water, but some of them are not good, and . 
jJiBny persons preserve water in cisterns. The city con- 
tains many magnificent bm\d\Tv^'&,^'&\yve ^\3i^'3\'^'?i\aK,^^\i«. 

mint, iibrary, arsenal) the ac\!aa.Ye ^ii^OKvxxOtvol^\..'^^V> 
With immewQ collection oi \jocte> ^^oixisv^^ w.^^\a!^ 
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ary. The inhabitants of Venice are about 1 5O9OOO, and 
their commerce and manufactures are considerable. 
Their principal manu&ctures are siiks^ velvety gold and 
silver stuffs, brocades, paper, and particularly most beau- 
tiful glass. 

609. Territories and lekmda qf Venice, Formerly 
Venice possessed, upon the continent, Istria, Dalmatian 
and several large islands in the Adriatic, as Corfu, Ce- 
phalonia, Zante^ and others. But Istria and Oalmatia 
have been erected into duchies, and annexed to the king>- 
dom of Italy ; and the large islands were, a few years 
ago, formed into a republic under the protection of 
Russia. Corfu, the ancient Corcyra, contains 50,000 
souls, mostly Greeks, and is fruitful in all the produc- 
tions of Greece. Cephalonia, 80 miles long and 40 
broad, is fruitful and well peopled. Zante, the ancient 
Zacynthus, is 24 miles long and 1 2 broad, and produces 
all the fruits of Greece, especially currants. The in- 
habitants are about 40,000, one half of which belong to 
the. capital of the same name. 

POLAND. 

6 1 0. lEstory of Poland. Poland was formerly a king- 
dom of large extent and power, between Russia, Austria 
and Prussia, being nearly 700 nules square^ including 
Lithuania, Red Russia, Podolia, V<dhinia, and other pro- 
vinces, and containing 1 4 millions of inhabitants. But 
the crown was elective, and this was so great a prize, 
as to excite intrigues in favor of the candidates over all 
Europe, and the elections produced violent £akctions, bare- 
faced corruption and bribery, and were sometimes ter- 
minated by force. At length, a coalition was formed by 
the courts of Russia, Austria and Prussia to dismember 
Poland, and in 1772 the scheme was effected, each pow- 
er took a part, and Poland was stripped of five millions of 
its inhabitants. In 1793 a second partition took place, 
and the nation making some effort to vindicate its rights, 
the troops of Russia entered the country, took Warsaw, 
the coital, and the king of Poland formally resigned 

bis crown in 1 795. Poland^ \3^l^T^fot^^^^^^«a»'^5^>^^'^ 

^d6vm the map of Eakto^q. 
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ASIA. 

611. Situation 4md Extent, That great quarter 6f the 
earth called Asia, extends from the 26th degree of east 
longitude to the 190th, or 164 degrees, which ma^e^ 
the length east and west about 7500 miles. In bredth, 
it extends from near the equator to the 77th degree ot 
north latitude^ or about 5400 miles. It is bounded on 
the west by Europe and Africa ; on the north by the 
Arctic ocean ; on the east and south by the Pacific and 
Indiati oceans. 

612. Genera! Vien!f> of the Mountains of Asia. In Asia 
Minor, now Turkey in Asia, commences an ' irregular 
ehain of mountains, and extends nearly to the Euphrates, 
about 600 miles. This is called the Taurian chain, from 
Taurus, the name given anciently to some of its princi- 

• pal elevations. In the language of the country, it is 
called Kurun. Atiother range of mountains runs north 
and south in Syria, about 30 or 40 miles from the Medi- 
terranean. The principal of this chain is called Libanus 
or Lebanon, and is often mentioned in scnpture. Be- 
tween the Euxine and Caspian Seas, runs the chain of 
Caucasus. To the east of the Caspian runs the vast 
Altaic chain, to the eastern limits of Asia, south of which 
are the Alak and Hindookoh chains. From these great 
chains run smaller ranges and spurs, which have vari- 
ous names, and are not sufficiently known to be descri- 
bed. 

613. General View of the karge Rivera of Asia. In the 
chain of Taurus, the river Euphrates has its sources. 
This river unites with the Tigris, 20 leagues from its 
mouth, and enters the Persian GulL On the Caucasian 
chain originates the Kur, or Cyrus of antiquity, which 
pours its waters into the Caspian. On the Altaic chain 
originate the Ob, or Oby, the Jenesee, and Lena, somcfi 
of the largest rivers on the globe, which running north- 
erly courses, pour their waters into the Arctic sea. On 
the soiithsideof thi^chain originates the Amur, a vast 

>:iyer which enters the sea of Okoak, «i >swxic\v t^? \.\ve^ 
0Te&t Pacific Ocean. In Tartaxy «ipT\tv^ xXve %te^\. 
ftom-bo, or Feliow River, aad,tto^T5A«i\-Y>^>^i^^ ^^^^>^- 
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dpal rivers in China, which exceed 2000 miles in length, 
and discharge their waters into the Pacific. In the 
mountains of Tibet originate the celebrated Ganges, and 
the Burrampooter, two vast streams which unite and 
discharge their waters into the bay of Bengal. In the 
same chain originates the Sind, or Indus, which enters 
the Indian Ocean. 

614. First Peofiling of Asia, Asia, the largest and 
most populous quarter of the eastern continent, was the 
first part of the globe peopled by rational beings. It is 
geneially supposed that the first paii-, Adam and Eve, 
resided in the mild and genial climate of Persia, or in 
some of the neighboring regions bordering on the Eu- 
phrates ; tho respectable writers have assigned to para- 
dise a more ea^em position. It is, however, certain 
that Asia was first peopled. The oriental Asiatics are 
supposed to be mostly descendants of Shem ; the Afri- 
cans, descendants of Ham ; and the Europeans, the chil* 
dren of Japhet. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

615. Situation and Extent. That part of the Turk- 
ish dominions which lies in Asia, extends from the 
Hellespont to Persia, in the 46th degree of east longi- 
tude ; and from the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
in the 3 1st degree ofndHh latitude, to the chain of Cau- 
casus, and the river Cuban, in the 46th degree. Its ut- 
most length therefore must be about 1 100 miles, and its 
bredth about 1000. It is bounded north by the Euxine 
and the Cuban, e^st by Persia, south by Arabia and the 
Mediterranean, and west by the Egean Sea or Archipe- 
lago, and the strait between that sea and the Euxine. 

616. Divisions, The principal divisions of this ex- 
tensive territory are Natolia, Karaman and Roum, which 
comprize what was formerly called Asia Minor, or Les- 
ser Asia, between the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas. 
On the east are Armenia, Guria, Mingrelia and Abkhas, 
countries which lie between the Euxine and the Cau- 
casian mountains, and include the ancient Georgia and 
Circasaia. Armenia is also caWed T\ac«t«KN®w, "^^^ 

ike south of these provinceii m^ TtMS^^wst 'wx^ 'Ss:^ 
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Arabi) the ancient Assyria and a part of ancient Persia ; 
and Diarbecky the ancient Mesopotamia, between the 
Euphrates and Tig^s. On the south is Syria, along the 
^eastern boixler of the Mediterranean, including Palestine 
and Judeja. 

617. Mountains, The chain of Taurus runs througli 
a great part of Asiatic Turkey, and detached mountains 
luid smaller ranges in various directions give this coun- 
try a mountainous aspect. Among the detached moun- 
tains are Ida, near the site of ancient Troy, and Olym- 
pus, which is so high as to be covered with perpetual 
8now. Libanus is a chain which extends north and south 
through a considerable part of Syria, and is often co?e^ 
ed with snow. Anti-Libanus is a smaller chain' to the 
east of Libanus. On the north east is the chain of Cati- 
casuB, of g^reat elevation. 

618. Rivers, The principal river of Asiatic Turkey 
is the Euphrates, which is often mentioned in scripture. 
Its sources are in the mountains of Armenia, a continual 
tion of the Taurjan chain, and being joined by the Mo- 
rad, which is reaUy the largest branch, it winds from a 
south west to a south east course, and uniting with the 
Tigris, it enters the Persian gulf by two channels. Itl 
length is about 1400 miles. The Tigris originates 
about 1 50 miles south of the head of the Euphrates, and 
runs nearly a direct course of about 800 miles to the Eu- 
phrates. They are both navigable. rivers, and botli arc 
celebrated in antiquity. The Euphrates was the seat of 
Babylon, and the Tigris the seat of Nineveh. 

619. Smaller Rivers, The Halys of antiquity, now 
called by the Turks K.izil Irmak, proceeds from mount 
Taurus, and runs northerly to the Euxine, a course of 
about 250 miles. The Sacaria, a smaller stream, i*uns 
a like course to the same sea, about 70 miles east of 
Constantinople. The Minder, anciently Meander, runs 
westerly a course of 200 miles to the Archipelago, or 
Egean Sea. Its classical celebrity and remarkably wind^ 
ing course, have introduced into our language the ap^ 
plication of its name to express the winding of rivers. 
The Sarabat, the anciLentH.ermu%> tinlet^ x^^ swssifc t«v, 

«%r a like westerly ^y^TSne* T\ife QwjfoX^S « ^^ts*^ 
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sear Damascus and Antioch, falls into the Mediterra* 
nean. The JcMxJan, or river Dan, rises in a mountain 
called Paneum, and passing the lake of Tiberias, runs 
into the Dead Sea, or Asphaltites. It is about 30 yaixis 
wide. 

620. Lakes^ and the Dead Sea. The principal lake is 
liie Van, in Kurdistan, which is 80 miles in length and 
40 in bredth. Near the center of Asia Minor is the 
Tatta, a salt lake 70 miles long, but very narrow. The 
Rackama, near the site of the ancient Babylon, is about 
30 miles in -length, and flows into the Euphrates. The 
Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, in Syria, is about 70 miles in 
length and 18 in bredth. It receives the waters of the 
Jordan, and several small streams, but has no out let. 
The water is so strongly tinctured with salt and bitumen, 
that no fish will live in it, nor is it fit for any use. This 
is supposed to have been the site of Sodom and Go« 
morrah. 

621. Climate^ Soiiy ^Agriculture, That part of Tur- 
key which was formerly Asia Minor and Syria, enjoys a 
temperate and delightful climate. The territory be- 
tv/een the Euxine and Caucasus is colder, and the tops 
of the mountains are usually covered with snow. The 
country is diversified with mountains, hills and plains.^ 
The soil of Asia Minor is mostly a deep clay, and the 
produce is wheat and barley, with olives and grapes. 
Syria abounds with dates and other fruits* But the peo- 
ple are said to be in a wretched condition, oppressed by 
the Turks, and without ambition, so that agriculture is 
in a low state. 

622. Animala. The best horses of Asiatic Turkey 
are of Arabian breed. Mules, asses and camels are in 
common use. The cattle are not of superior excellence, 
but the sheep are good, and the goats remarkably fine. 
The hair of the Angora goat is the material c^f a most 
valuable manufacture. The lion is an inhabitant of the 
eastern part of this country, and other voracious animals 
of the feline genus, as tigers and catamounts, roam upoA 
the mountains. The gazell is found in Asia Minor> with 
tiuhierous deer and hares. The patridges are of the 
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red legged species, and larger than in Europe. The 
cities swarm with dogs, which are kept for defence. 

623. Minerala and CurioHitiea. The Turks never 
cultivate natural history, and to them mineralogy is en- 
tirely unknown. Nor have travellers supplied the de- 
fect of knowledge of the mineral kingdom in Turkey. 
But Natolia abounds with mineral waters, the- most no* 
ted of which is in Prusa, at the foot of Olympus, where 

* are splendid baths, paved with marble. The water is so 
hot as to scald the flesh, and requires to be tempered 
with cold water from other springs. Near Hierapolis, 
now Pambouk, is a remarkable cliff formed by hot pet- 
rifying waters, which appears as if the waters of a cas- 
cade had been froze, or suddenly converted to stone. 

624. Fofiulation. The inhabitants of Turkey in Asia 
are estimated at about 10 millions. They are composed 
of various nations, and denominations of religion . In the 
eastern part of this country, the Kurds lead a pastoral 
life, removing with their herds from place to place for 
the purpose of finding pasture. The Armenians, near 
the eastern shore of the Euxine, are a sensible, polite 
people, and profess the christian religion, but in a cor- 
loipt form. They are remarkable for commercial en- 
terprize, and are found in every part of the Levant, in 
Africa and India. The Druzes, in the mountains of Sy- 
ria, are a sort of monks, with the exterior of mahome- 
tans, but they have a singulai* cliaracter, as they practice 
neither prayer nor fasting,, nor regard the prohibitions of 
the koran. The Maronites are christians of the Romish 
church, but have many peculiar rites ; and near An- 
tioch is a sect of pagans. 

625. Sale of Females, The beauty of the Circassian 
women has introduced the custom of making sale of 
them to the Turks. Girls intended for market are ed- 
ucated for the purpose, and much pains is taken to pre- 
serve and increase their beauty. Among other practi- 
ces, a wide lethem belt is fastened round tlie waist of 
young females to keep it slender. Great numbers of 
beautiful girls are sent annually to Constantinople, and 
sold at a price according to their beauty, from a hiiti" 

died to four hundred dollars. 
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626. Alannera and Customs of the Circassians, Amonq^ 
the Circassians, it is remarkable that princes cannot pos- 
sess land, and the nobles are chosen by the princes fwm 
their vassals. Public nfieasures are proposed by the 
prince, but debated by the nobles and deputies of the 
people, so that they enjoy a sort of freedom under Turk- 
ish dominion. Before marriage, the youth of both sexes 
see each other at their festivals. Before a dance, the 
young men exhibit feats of activity and militaiy skill, in. 
presence of the ladies, and the best performers have th<i 
privilege of chasing tlieir partners. Females, mIicu 
married, wear a vail ; they pride themselves in the 
bravery of their husbands, and polish their firms. Wid- 
ows tear their hair, and disfigure themselves with scars, 
at tlie death of their husbands. The husband and wife 
have each a separate hut for a dwelling, but they eat at the 
same table, so that the number of families is reckoned 
according to the number of kettles. 
.627. Chief Towns, Mefifio, The principal town in 
this division of Turkey is Aleppo, or Ilaleb, containinq^ 
250,000 inhabitants, but some accounts state the number 
not higher tl«in 100,000. It is situated on a small stream < 
seventy miles east of Scandaroon, or the shore of the 
Mediterranean. North latitude 36, 1 2 — east longitude 
37, 40. The streets are well paved, and the houses large 
and commodious, with sky-lights and terraces, and being, 
of nearly equal hi ghth, they afford pleasant walks upon 
the top from house to house. The mosks are numc-' 
reus and msignificent, and^their minarets, intermingled 
with tall cypress trees, give the city a picturesk appear- 
ance. The caravanseras are spacious squares, with 
rooms on the ground floor for warehouses or stables, and 
in the second story is a colonade or gallery, from which 
doors lead to apartments in which merchants transact 
their business. 

623. Trade of Alepjio, Aleppo is the residence of 
the Pasha of Syria, and the center of the commerce, not 
only of Syria, but of Armenia and Diarbckar. By means 
of caravans, it interchanges commodities with Ba^dsvd 
and Bassoraf with Egypt and Meec,^-, ^xv^X^-^ "^o^-^^xvC^.-i-- 
i*oon it comjiaunicates with Euro^^e* \X <t:?.\j^^^ v^^ x^^ 
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spun cottons, coarse cloths, silk stuffs and sha^vls, |;oats 
hair, g^all-nuts and India goods. It receives from Eu- 
rope cloths, cochineal, indigo, svigar, and other groceries. 
The inhabitants are composed of Greeks, .Turks, Ar- 
menians, Jews and Syrians. The common language is 
the vulgar Arabic, but the higher ranks speak the Turk- 
ish ; and the Armenian, Syriac and Hebrew, are spoke 
by other classes of people. The people are esteemed 
polite and affable. 

629. Damascus. To the southward of Aleppo, at the 
distance of 2 10 miles, lies Damascus, in a fertile, well 
watered country, 50 miles from the sea. It is one of 
the most ancient cities in the world, being built, as is 
supposed, by Uz, the grandson of Shem, and it is called 
by the Arabs, El Shem. It contains about 180,000 in- 
habitants, but some authors estimate them at no more 
than 80,000. Most of these ate Arabs and Turks. The 
houses are built with brick, and many of them hate gates 
and doors adorned with marble portals, carved and inlaid 
with great beauty. Within these are large square courts 
ornamented with fragrant trees and marble fountains, 
encompassed with splendid apartments, The ceilings 
are richly painted and gilt, and on the sides are low seats 
spread with carpets, and furnished with cushions and 
bolsters, on which the Turks eat, sleep, and say their 
prayers. 

630. Manufactures and Trade of Damascus, Damas* 
cus is the emporium of the south part of Syria, as Alep- 
po is of the north. Formerly Damascus was celebrated 
for the manufacture of the best sabers in the world, which 
were made of alternate thin layers of iron and steel, so; 
as to bend to the hilt without breaking, but the art is. 
lost. When Timur subdued Syria in the 1 5th century, 
he ordered all the artisans in steel to remove to Persia. 
The manufactures consist now of silk and cotton, and 
excellent soap made of olive oil, with kali and clisdk.-— 
From this city the silk cloth called damask takes its 
name, as also the species of plum called damson^ which 
ifi a contraction of Damascene, This city sends caravans* 
to Cairo, as in the times of tVve -j^alrvaLTcXv^^ww^^^^Txvi^ wv 

c^i22/iierce with Persia and 'Ewrop'i. Iv. \& «^aKi \3&fc \^^* 
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flezvous of the pilgrims who go fi'om the northern prov- 
inces to visit the tomb of Mahomet at Mecca. These 
amount to 30, 40 or 50,000 in a year, and during their 
stay they enliven the trade of Damascus. 

63 K Smyrna. Smyrna, now called Is-nir, lies at the 
head of a bay, on tlie coast of Natolia, the ancient Ionia, 
in the 39th degree of north latitude, about 180 miles 
south waixl of Constantinople. The town is situated ou 
a declivity, in front of a t)ay, which is a fine capacious 
harbor ; and next to the water nms an elegant street, in- 
habited only by Franks or European merchants. The 
town is of a triangular form, about four miles in circum- 
ference, and contains about 100,000 souls, Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews and Franks. It is very subject to vi- 
-oJent earthquakes, and has frequently been nearly ruined, 
but rebidlt on account of its excellent harbor. It is also 
frequently infested with the plague. But the trade of 
Smyrna is extensive, and groVes of orange and lemoa 
trees, with hills covered with vines and olives, render it 
a delightful situation. 

633. Prusa and Angora, Pinisa, at the bottom of 
Olympus, is a beautiful city, in a romantic situiation, en- 
livened by numerous rivulets which descend from the 
mountain. It contains about 60,000 inhabitants, and is 
celebrated for its hot baths. Angora, which is suppo- 
sed to contain 80,000 inhabitants, is distinguished for 
breeding the finest goats in tlie world, and for stuffs 
made of the hair, which is w^hite, and fine as silk. — 
The cats of this place are also of a peculiar species. This 
city, formerly called Ancyra, is full of antiquities of great 
magnificence, among which are pillars of jasper and 
porphyry, some cylindrical, others with spiral channels, 
and some oval with plate bands from the top to the bot- 
tom of the pedestal. 

633. Tokat and Baasora, Tokatisa city containing 
;&bout 60,000 inhabitants, 380 miles north of Aleppo, 
near the foot of the Taurian chain of mountains. It is 
situated among ragged rocks of marble, with paved 
streets, and an abundant supply of water from springs. 
Its manufactures are silk, lether, aivd c<y^^t x^^e^^tew^ 
isuch as ketthsj' cups a^id €»ivd\es\ivOLS, ^^sw^^ ^SM«^ 
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estuary of the Euphrates, or navigable canal, is not stricl- 
Iv a city of Turkey, but closely connected with it in trader 
It contains alx)ut 50,000 inhabitants, having been almost 
depopulated by the plague in 1773. It is a place of ex- 
tensive trade, by means of the caravans from Turkey, 
and by the ships of India and Europe. 

634. Bai^dad and Erzerum. Bagdad, on the Tigris, 
was built in the 8th century; by Mohammed II. caliph of 
the Saracens, and for about 500 years it remained the 
seat of the powerful Saracenic empire. It was after- 
wards taken bv the Tartars and Turks, and has since 
dwindled to a town of about 20,000 inhabitants. It stiil, 
however, is the center of a considerable trade. Erzerum, 
the capital of Armenia, at the foot of a mountain^ near 
the head of the Euphrates, contains about 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. The manufactures consist of copper, and consid- 
erable commerce is here carried on between Persia and 
the Turkish dominions. 

635. Jerusalrm, This celebrated city was originally 
called Salem, and is supposed to have been buiit by Mel- 

* chisedick. When the Israelites entered the land of 
Canaan, it was in possession of the Jebusites. David 
expelled the Jebusites from the upper town, and the city 
arose to distihgiushed splendor under his son Solomon. 
After various revolutions, it was conquered by the Ro- 
mans under Vespasian, A. D. 71, and the Jews disper* 
sed. In 614, it was taken by the Persians, and 90,000 
inhabitants enslaved^ sold to the Jews, and put to death* 
In 636 the Saracens took Jerusalem, which was wrested 
fix)m them by the Turks in the year 1076. The oppres- 
sion the christians suffered bv the Turks, inflamed the 
Christians 6f Europe to march to their relief, under 
Peter the Hermit. Then began the crusades, which, 
for two centuries, impoverished and depopulated Eu- 
rope. Jerusalem was rescued from tlie Turks, but ^gain 
fell under their dominion, and continues under it to this 
day. . , 

^ 6^6. Present state of Jerusalem, The Turks, whose 
ambition seems to be to destroy whatever is useful, and 
; ifchce every thing elegant, \x^\eted\it^<VieTw«aie.i3a to a 
MnaJJ town, containing \0 w X'ifiOO :\\^X>s^\^Miiv VsiSk 
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f ubftist chieily by mechanical emplojrmentSi and by sell- 
^g beads, relics and other trinkets to strangers. The 
city is situated on a rocky mountain, with steep declin* 
ties except to the north. The soil near the city is stony, 
but produces olives, grapes and com. ^ To the traveller 
it appears like a barren spot, yet it was once very popu- 
lous and fruitful. ) Jerusalem conts^s some good bmld« 
ings, among which is the church of the sepulcher, erect- 
ed by the empress Helena, in which is a sepulcher cut 
out of a rock, which is visited, with great veneration, by 
christian plgrims. In the chapel of the crusifixion is 
shown, as the people alledge, the very h<^e in the rock in 
which the cross was fixed, f 

637. Tyre. Tyre, an ancient commercial city of 
great celebrity, is situated on the Syrian coast, in the 32d 
degree of north latitude. The old town stood on iht 
continent, and being besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, itlre^ 
sisted his attacks for 1 3 years. At length the inhabit 
tants left the city, and built a new town on an island*. 
The new city resisted Alexander the Great for seven 
months, but this prince filled up the channel with earth 
and stones, and finally took the city. It underwent va- 
rious revolutions, and was at last destroyed by the sultan 
of Egypt, in 12 S9, never more to rise from its ruins.' 
it is now the residence of a few fishermen only, and 
Ezekiel's prophesy, that- it should be " a place to spread 
nets oh,^ is literally fulfilled. It is now called Isour or 
Sour. 

638, Other Tovma. Tripolr, on the sea coast, ^ miles 
from Damascus, is an ancient town, carrying on consi^ 
derable commerce, and containing 60,000 inhabitants. 
The hdttses are low, tiie streets narrow, and the air un* 
healthy^ But the adjacent country furnishes a plenty of 
fruits, and the mulberry tree is cultivated for the sake of 
the silk manu&cture. Sidon, the ancient city, famous 
for its commerce, b reduced to a small town, containing 
about 5000 inhabitants^ ^Antioch, where the discipleaf 
were first called i^^iriatiaTis^ once a populous dty, on the 
bank of the Oronles, has been reduced by terrible estrth^. 
quakes> and other dlsasterst to a miserable v^ge. - 

Q 2 
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639, Character of the Turks. The Turks arc gen- 
erally robust men, with regular features, and a i^r com- 
plexion. They are mostly grave and sedate, but sus- 
picious, vindictive^ and given to dissimulation. Their 
bigoted attachment to their faith leads them to assume a 
superiority over other men, and to treat the adherents to 
other religions with extreme contempt. They are how- 
ever charitable to each other, just in their dealings, and 
in many places hospitable to strangers. They seldom 
travel or use any exercise or rural sports^ but sometimes 
play at chess. They, however, never hazard money at 
games, as this is forbid by the koi^. They swallow 
opium to enjoy pleasant sensations, and spend much 
timehismokmg and drinking coffee. When they eat, 
they sit or recline on sofas, a practice which prevailed in 
the earliest ages. 

640. Fcmalea. The Turkish women are generally 
l&andsome, with regular features, black eyes and hairi 
and an admii*able chest. They bathe often, and are re- 
markable for cleanliness ; nor are they deficient in wit 
and vivacity ; but they are subject to rigorous confine- 
sment, and their faces are never seen abroad, being, care- 
fully vailed. It has been the practice from the earliest 
times among the oriental nations, for men to keep as 
many wives as they can maintain, and the princes keep 
a haram or seraglio of many hundred beautiful females, 
who are taught music, dancing, and other accdmplish^i 
ments, to render them agreeable. 

6 4 K Man ufactures and - Commerce^ Among the most 
valuable of the Turkish manufactures are the carpets> 
which are celebrated for their durability and . beauty. 
Other articles are silks, cloths of goats and camfeFs hair; 
WQoll^is, dimity, burdets, waxed linen, shagreen skins, 
blue, red aiid yellow morocco lether. The principal ex« 
ports are;, coffee, rhubarb, turpentine^ storax, gums, opi->^ 
um, galls, mastic, emery, lemnian bole, pomegranate- 
shells, apunges, dates, almonds, rabins, wine^ oily figs^ 
mother of pearl, saffron, and various drugs. The inland 
trade is carried on chiefly by Jews and Armenians. The 
Turks ^nd ships to countries under their own domin<« 
^n^ but seldom to christian ^ta^^ . Qu\)ol^^3^)cl^\\:a3^v 
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the commercial nations of £uro{>e and America send 
ships to their dominions} and have consuls- in their prin- 
cipal towns. 

643. Caravans, The inland trade of the east is car- 
ried on by caravans, consisting of large companies of 
merchants, travellers and pilgrims, who march together 
over the sandy desarts of Arabia, Egypt, and through 
other countries. This mode of travelling and trading* 
seems to have originated from ihe nature of the country 
of Arabia, and its neighborhood, which being mostly a 
a sandy plain, destitute of water, makes it necessary to 
use camels and dromedaries, animals which will pass 
many days without water, except what they carry ; a 
country too barren to support men in towns, for which 
reason the Arabs do not live in societies and become 
civilized like other men, but live dispersed, and roam 
about ibr plunder. Hence it become necessary for tra* 
vellers to march in great numbers, and go armed to pre* 
vent the attacks of the Arabs ; and as there can be no 
inns in such a country, travellers must carry with them 
their provisions and drink. Their water is carried ili 
skins'*' on camels. This mode of travelling and trading 
has subsisted from the earliest antiquity, for it was to a 
caravan that Josepbfwas sold by his brethren. . 

643. RAadeB, In addition to the islands in the Egean 
Sea, which have been mentioned, there are two in tho 
Mediterranean, belonging to Turkey, which deserve to 
be noticed, Rhodes and Cyprus. Rhodes is situated 
about 20 miles from the continent, or the ancient Caria, 
now Natolia. Its length is about 36 miles, its bredth 
about 15, and its population is estimated at 30,000 souls. 
This island produces estceUent wheat, and the fruits of 
the climate. It is often mentioned in history as a place 
of importance. Its8cho<d was resorted to by the most 
distinguished Romans, its maritime power was equally, 
feared and respected by the greatest nations of antiquity^ 
and its maritime regulations acquired the force of laws 
among the neighboring states.- Here was erected i^ 
j^igantic brazen statue, called Colossus, and deemed one 

* Called in scripture bottles^ but the translation does not co&« 

re/tottst&etrue idea of the original H^X^WVl. 
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0f tbe wonders of the world. It was 105 feet high, and 
yesselfr are said to have passed between its legs, but it 
was thrown down by an earthquake 224 years befori 
Christ. ' 

6 1-4. Cy/irus, Near the coast of Syria is Cyprus, an 
island of 160 miles in length and 70 in bredth, whose 
name is supposed to be deiived from th«. copper it for^ 
merly afforded. The soil is fertile, but agriculture ii 
neglected. Tbe inhabitants are computed at 50,000^— 
Its chief productions are silk, cotton, wines, turpentine^ 
timber and fruits. It affords also valuable minerals, as 
jasper, agate, amianth, and the Paphian diamond, £( rock 
crystal. It formerly afforded gold, silver and emierald. 
A chain of mountains runs through this island, one of 
which is called Olympus. This was the birth place of 
Venus ; two temples were dedicated to that goddess, and 
the ancient inhabitants were given to dissipation. 

RUSSIAN DOMINIONS IN ASIA. 

645. Situation and Extent, The empire of the Rus- 
sians in Asia comprehends the whole northern portion 
of that 'division of the globe. It extends in length from 
Europe on the west to the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 
more than 5000 miles ; and in bredlh,^rom theCaucasian 
and Altaic chains to the Northern Ocean, a distance of 
nearly 2000 miles. The Aidatic dominions of Russia 
*re therefore of greater extent than all Europe. This 
country is commonly called Siberia. 

d46. Face qfthe Country and Climate, The northern 
and eastern parts of this extensive tract are said to pre- 
sent vast marshy plains, in cold regions, covered with 
anow a great part of the year. The southern part pre* 
tents some 9tefi9f as they are called, which are vast ele- 
vated plainS) almost peculiar to Asia. The country is* 
not mountainous, but contains some of the largest rivers 
on the globe. The whole of Asiatic Russia is north rf 
the 50th degree of latitude, and while the southern re- 
gion enjoys a temperate climate, the nortibem, which 
extends to the TOth degree, is bound ia almost perpetual 

mat. 
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647. Mountains, The vast Altaic chain runs along 
the southeni border of Russian Asia, in the direction of 

-cast and west, to the Yenesee ; then running a more 

-northerly direction, it takes the name of Sayansk ; but 
beyond thelake, Baikal, it runs a north easterly course^ 
under the names of Ytblonnoy, Nershinsk and Stanovoi, 
to Ockosk. From this chain proceed inferior aid gcs ia 

.various directions. On the west is the Uiniliun chain, 
which divides Asia from' Europe ; and between the Cas- 
pian and Euxine, the chain of Caucasus, about 400 

♦miles in length, presents summits clothed with perpetual 
snow. . . 

648. Rivers, The Oby^ or Ob. The Ob has two 
main branches, the Shabekan and the Irtish, which have 

-their sources in Tartary, and penetrating the Altaic 
mountains, they unite below Samarof. Before it reaches 
the ocean, it forms a large estuary, which discharges 
the waters into the Northern or Arctic Ocean. It^ 
whole course is about 1 900 miles. It abounds with fish, 
•and is navigable almost to the lake Altyn, on the north of 
the Altaic mountains. 

649. The Yenesee, The Yenesee has its sources in 
the mountains of Altai and Sayansk, on the south of the 
great chain, and passing between two ridges, runs north- 
erly, till it unites with another n>ain branch called Ah-* 
.gara, and afterwards Tunguska, wiiich proceeds from the 
lake of Baikal. The river discharges its waters into tJte 
Arctic Ocean, after a course of 17 50 miles. This ri^^er 
is also navigable, with some interruptions by rapids ■— 
The Angara is said to be a mile in bredth at its egresi 
from the Baikal, and the channel is full of rocks, over 
which a rapid current dashes the waters with a tremens 
dous roaijing, like that of tlie sea in a tempest. 

L ' 650. TV Lem, The tliird river in magnitude in 
Siberia is the Lenay^ which arises on the west of the Bai- 
-kal,^d receives, from the east of that lake, the Witini, 
ranother main* branch, and Olekma, from the Yablonnoy 
.mountains. Its course is north east and north, to the 
•Arctic Ocea^ and its length 1570 miles^ ft is very 
broad, andfuU of isiand^^ it& curreat^entle etxd haifca^sv 
enpclv, a;jd funjishing extensive vuU\\C^ii^N\'^'a!C\^^^ 'W^^'^ 
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three rivers, the Ob, the Ycnesec and Lena, arc among 
the largest on the gjpbe. 

651. Inferior Rivers. The secondary rivers in Si- 
beria, which deserve notice, are the Selinga, which re- 
ceives many considerable streams, as the Orchon, Tula, 
and others, and flows into the Baikal. The Yaik, or 
.Ural, whose sources ate in the Uralian mountains, floors 
into the Caspian. The Terek flows into the Caspian on 
the west, and the Kuban runs westerly into the Euxine, 
The Tobal is a large branch of the Ob. The Onon, or 
Shilka, a branch of the Amur, of 500 miles in length, is 
in Asiatic Russia. These, and numerous other rivers, 
arc too little known to be described. 

652. Lakes, The principal lake in Siberia is the Bai* 
kal, which extends from the 5 1st to tlie 55th degree of 
noHh latitude, about 350 miles, but its bredth of about 35 
miles does not correspond with its length. It receives 
the large river, Selinga, and discharges its water bf 
the Angara, a main branch' of the Yenessee. Its water 
is iclear, fresh and transparent, abounding with fish, es- 
pecially a species of herring, calle^d dmuli, and contain- 
ing some islands. Like the. great lakes in tibe United 
States, it is subject to sudden and violent storms. To 
this may be added the lakes Piazinsko, in the north ; the 
Bagdo, a salt lake, north of the Caspian ; the Altan Nor, 
ol* Golden Lake, which is also salt ; and the Altyn, on 
the north of the Altaic chainj which is about 40 miles in 
length. . 

65Z. Forests and Stefis, The northern border of Si- 
jberia is beyond the latitudes which produce timber, but 
the southern parts abound with forests. Among the 
singular features of Asiatic Russia, are-the^^^e:^*, so cal- 
led, or extensive level plains, resembling the sandy 
deserts of Arabia. In gehepal they are bar^n, xnt produce 
only thin grass and shrubby trees. - Between the xnou^^ 
of the Dohr and Volga is one^of these steps, whiGh has salt 
lakes, but no fiesh water.' The step of Ifisim, north east 
of the Caspian, with that of the Kalmuks, is 700 miles in 
length. The step-ofBarabin, north west oSOmsk, b400 
miles m ien|^]i an^ ^ m \Met4\!kEk -^ «^ii \^vi7««a the 
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Ob and Yenesee is a vast plain extending to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

654. TreeB and Flanta. Between the Don and Volga 
OK the west, and the Ufalian mountains on the east, the 
liknd slopes to the south, the soil is good, and the climate 
mild. Here the sides of the hills are clothed with the- 
cedar, cypress, $aTin, red juniper, beech and oak ; the 
warmer, intervals produce almonds, peaches, figs, date- 
plum^ quinces, apricots, pears and vines, while the vales 
of Caucasus ai*e embellished and perfumed with the 
seringa, the jasmin, the lilac and tbe rose. But most o^ 
Siberia lies sloping to the north from tlie Altaic moun** 
tains, exposed to uninterrupted blasts of north wind, and 
feels a rigorous cold. Here the oak dwindles to a dwarf- 
i^ size, and the more hardy trees only, as the birch, 
poplar, aspen, alder, and ail the varieties of the fir and 
pine, cover the vast expanse of Siberia. 

655. Ardmala. Asiatic Russia enjoys the benefit of 
the rane, in common with Europe. The wild horse, the 
bison, the wild sheep, rock goat or ibex, and the elk, are 
found in the wilds of this country, with the large stag, 
the musk animal^ and wild boar. Wolves, foxes, bears, 
martins, ermins and sables are numerous; The beaver, 
the seal, and the walrus, or sea horse, inhabit the shores 
of the rivers and the Northern Ocean ; and the manati, 
the fabulous mermaid, is seen in Beering's Strait. The 
horses of the Monguls are of singular beauty, and many 
of them are striped like the tiger, or spotted like th« 
lepard. 

656. Mineral/ The mountains of Siberia are rich in 
metals and precious stones. On the east of the Uralian 
mountains are valuable gold mines, at Catherinburg. 
Silver, coppery lead and iron are found in various places, 
and on the Uralian moiuntains are 1 05 foundcries. Rock 
salt is found near Ilek, and sulphur, alum, ammony, vit« 
riof, niter and natron are in abundance. Various gems 
also are found in this countt^'— beryl, chrysolite, red 
gameCis, red and green jasper, with opal, aiid some 
others. In the Uralian mountains ate aV&o feva VsN^t 
marblef granit and porphyry. 
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657% Pojiulation and Tribes » The vast territory ef 
Asiatic Russia contains not more than 3 or 4 millions of 
souls. ' These consist of different nations or tribes, 
among which are the Kalmuks, Samoids, Yakuts, Ko- 
riaks, Techuks and Kamchadals. Under the general; 
name of Tartars are comprehended most of the inljabi- 
tan ts of Siberia, and independent Tartary on the south. 
Of these the piincipal nations are the Tunguses, Mon- 
guls and Mandshurs. The languages of these nations 
and tribes are different. The Samoids resemble the 
Laplandersr in figure and barbarism, but the Monguls, 
Tunguses and Mandshiu's have some literature and 

books. 

658. Manners and Customs^ The manners of the 
subjects of Asiatic Russia are various, as the tribes aatli 
nations are different. In. general, those nations arc 
nomadic, that is, wandering, and subsisting upon their 
flocks and herds of horsesj,:camels,. oxen, sheep and 
goats. The women tan lether, dig the culinary roots, 
prepare the winter provisions, and distil the koumis, or 
spirit of mare'^ milk. The men hunt and mal^e war.. 
Marriages are early, and the bride britiga a dower in 
cattle or sheep. They live in tents insumiiner, and re- 
move from place to place for pastuf ^ge, with th^ir cattle 
and horses, going to the north ward' • in summer, and^ 
southward on the approach of winter, moving in proces- 
sions, followed by the girls* who amuse, the. company br 
singing. Their tents are piade of skins, with a fire placC" 
in the middle, and they have sometimes little teiiiplc* 
for religious purposes. Their arms are bows, lances 
and sabers, sometimes fire arms, and the rich wear 
coats of mail, made of interwoveh rings. 

659. Pa^aons and Dreaa, The Monguls are short ia 
stature, with a flat visage, small oblike eyes, tfeick lips* 
short chin, and scanty beard Their ears are large and 
prominent, their hair black, and their complexion of a 
yellowish brown ; but tliat of the females is clear, and of 
a healthy white and red. They have a sui'prizing quick- 
ness of sight and apprehension, are docile, hospitable, ac- 
tive, beneficent, vo\wp\.uovxs V '^vvd the females are in? 

c/ustrious. The heu^i vs s\wccA> c;^t^^Xim^ViO«.^\^^^ 
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top, and a flat yellow bonnet is worn. Their outer gar- 
ment is of cloth, with wide sleeves, and a girdle which 
bears a saber, knife, and utensils for smoking. They 
wear wide trowsers, with a vest of light stuff, and linen 
is wound about the feet, over which are drawn buskins 
of lether. The females wear a gown witliout sleeves, 
with their hair flowing in tresses. 

660. Kamc/mdala. The inhabitants of Kamchatka, on 
the north eastern comer of Asia, resemble the natives of 
the opposit coast of America. They are small, with 
little hollow eyes, high cheek bones, flat nose, black 
hair, with a tawny complexion, and nearly beardless. 
They are mild and hospitable, living in huts called bala* 
gans, raised on poles for the purpose of drying their 
fish, which is almost their only food. The wear some 
Cloths, but mostly skins. The men are occupied in 
catching fish and seals, and in winter, instead of the rane, 
they use large dogs to draw sleds upon the ice and snow. 
In the northern parts of Siberia, the people form huts 
partly under ground, for their winter residence, where 
they spend the cold season in filth and smoke. 

66 1 . Techuks. The Techuks' are a tribe of about 
1000 families, who live in small camps, by the side of 
a river. Their tents are square, consisting of four poles 
covered with skins of the rane, and before the tent are 
spears and arrows fixed in the snow or earth, to be used 
in case of attack. Their bed consists of branches of 
trees spread in the tent, and covered with skins. Their 
dress is a single skin fastened about the neck, and their 
mode of living is dirty and disgusting. Their features 
are coarse, but not like those of the Monguls. 

662. Chief Tovms. Astracan, at tlie mouth of the 
Volga, is the principal city in Asiatic Russia, but has 
been already described. The town next in consequence 
is Orenburg, on the Ural, which is the seat of a Con- 
siderable trade. Tobolsk, on the Irtish, is the chief 
town of Siberia. It contains 15,000 inhabitants, and is 
the residence of the governor and archbishop. Koly van^ 
on the Ob, is a town of some trade, and Tomsk coutaiivs 
about 8000 souls, Irkusk, on the Aiv^^of^^ wo^^^ X^^'^-jSv- 

Aa/, contains about 12,000 inhabitants. T\xis\s»\^^ OsN^fc"^ 

R 
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mart of the commerce between Russia and China, the 
see of an aixhbishop, and seat of supreme jurisdiction 
over eastci a Sil^eria. Here the officers of govenimcnt 
have introduced tkc fasliions, customs and equipages of 
Europe. Yakusk, on the Lena, in a cold region, has some 
atone churches, and other good buildings, but the Yakuts 
arc addicted to a wandering life. 

663. Religion, The christian religion has made but 
little progress in these cold and inhospitable regions. 
In the south western parts, some of the Tartars are ma- 
hometans. Many of the tribes, near Tibet, are adhe- 
rents to the superstition of Delai Lama. The more 
tastem inhabitants are Shamanians. Shamanism con- 
sists in the belief that matter is self-existent, and that 
the gods sprung from the general mass of matter and 
spirit ; that there is a spiritual world, and w4ll be a gen- 
•nil restitution of things. The Shamanians believe also 
in the transmigration of good souls to burchans or gods, 
while common souls immediately receive their final de- 
cree. Between men and gods are supposed to be the 
tengri, or spirits of the air, who direct sublunary affairs 
-which are important to men, but beneath the notice of 
the gods. 

664. G ovemment J Manvfactures and Commerce, Sibe- 
ria is divided into two jurisdictions, that of Tobolsk on 
the west, and Irkusk on the east. Under these are seve- 
ral subordinate provinces, all subject to Russia, and 
small Russian colonies are established in various parts of 
this vast territory. The manufactin es of salt, isinglass 
and cavear, near the Caspian, have been mentioned.— 
Some felts, lether and pitch are made in Siberia ; but 
the chief manufactures are of iron and copper, flear tlic 
Uralian mountains. The articles of commerce are 
chiefly furs of various sorts, which are carried to China, 
in exchange for tea, silk and nankeen. The Kurguses 
exchange their horses, cattle and sheep, for Russian 
woollens, iron and furniture ; and the Tartars in the east 
^ring cotton yarn, furs, stuffs, hides and rhubarb to tlic 
ports of the Caspian. 
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CHINA. 
^65, Situation and Extent, China proper is situated 
between the 20th and 4 1 st degrees of north latitude, and 
between the 100th and 123d degrees of east longitude. 
Its extent from north to south is about 1 300 miles, and 
from east to west about 1 000 miles, and its contents more 
than eight hundred millions of akers. On the east and 
south it is bounded by the ocean, on the west by Tibet, 
and on the north by the great wall which separates it 
from Tartary, or more properly Mandshuria. 

666. Btatory,' The Chinese empire was little known 
to the ancients or modems, till the 1 3th century, when 
Marco Polo, a Venetian, travelled into that country. 
The ancients mention the Sinae, an oriental people, but 
these were probably the natives of some country west- 
ward of China. China was first known to the modems 
under the appellation of Cathay, The mahometan ti^a- 
vellers called it Sin^ and the Persians Tchin, The Chi- 
nese claim for their nation a great antiqidty, and deduce 
a regular history of their monarchy for about 4300 
years, through 22 dynasties or distinct families of princes. 
About the middle of the 1 7th century, the Mandshurs 
conquered China, and their princes still retain the sove- 
reignty. 

667. jl7itiquiti€8, China boasts of many coins, and 
some towers, temples and pagodas of considerable an- 
tiquity. But the principal work of art is the stupendous 
wall, forming the northem limit of the original empire, 
and erected as a barrier against the inroads of the Mon- 
guls. This wall is 25 feet high, and 15 feet wide at the 
top ; the foundation is of stone, but most of the wall is 
of bricks laid in mortar. It is carried over rivers upon 
arches, over valleys and mountains, some of them 5009 
feet high, to an extent of 1500 miles, and at small dis- 
tances of 3 or 400 yards, are towers of 40 feet high. 
Authors are not agreed when this astonishing work was 
erected^ some dating it as lar^back as the 2d or 3d cen- 
tury before Christ, others as late as the I3tli century af- 
ter Christ. 
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668. Mount€ans and Rivera. We have no precise in- 
formation respecting the Chinese mountains. The best 
maps of that country represent two central ranges of 
mountains running east and west, between the two great 
rivers, and other chains between the Kian-ku and the 
Ocean on the south. Among the numerous rivers of 
tliis empire, two deserve particular notice . The Hoang- 
ho, or Yellow river, springs in two lakes in the north of 
Tibet, and in a part of the coimtry called Kokonor, and 
winding northward several degrees of latitude, returns 
to the latitude of its sources, and runs eastward to the 
Ocean, or a bay called the Yellow Sea. Its length is 
about 2100 miles. The Kian-ku rises westward of the 
sources of the Hoang-ho, and bending southward and 
then eastward, enters the Ocean after a course of 2200 
miles. These are unong the largest rivers on tk« 
globe. 

669. Lake* and Canah, There are several large lakes 
in China, some of them afiford excellent fish, and the 
Chinese have the singular custom of ti^aining certain 
birds to plunge into the water, and take fish in their bills 
for their owners. But China exceeds all countries for 
its canals. The unperial canal is conducted in a wind* 
ing course, so as to unite the waters of the two great rii 
vers. Its length is 500 miles. It is said to have been 
begun in the lOth century, und to have employed 30,000 
men for 43 years. The other canals are too numerous 
to be described, but the whole country is intersected by 
canals, so as to facilitate navigation from every part of 
the empire. 

670. Minerals and Animals, China produces gold| 
silver, iron^ copper, quicksilver, loadstone? and marble 
in abundance. In the northern provinces, the mines of 
^ssil coal sre inexhaustible. Tutenag? a mixture* of 
zink andiron, seems peculiar to China, as is a species of 
white copper coWc^ fietong. The Chinese musical stone 
is a species of b|ack marble* 

The animals of China are such as abound in other 

partsofthe^ast-^tigers, buffaloes, wild boars, camek^ 

deerj rhinoceroses^ and domestic aidmals of all kinds^ 

Jximy of diem of pegu^at ob&^Q. TV^ m>x^ ^^^x \s 
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,ftIso found in China. The birds of that countiy are 
too numerous to be described, but many of them are 
distinguished for beautiful forms and elegant plumage. 
; 671, For€9t9 and Plants, In a country where almost 
.every aker of cultivable earth is appropriated to agricul- 
iture, there are no natural forests except on mountains, 
but some extensive woods are preserved near the royal 
palaces for the use of the prince. China is, however, 
•rich in plants, tho its botany is little known. Among 
its productions are the camphor tree, a durable timber, 
•from the root of which is distilled the camphor of our 
shops ; the tallow tree, from which is procured a green 
I wax for candles ; two species of the teatree^ the green 
.and the bohea, whose leaves constitute a. principal ex- 
port iTOTCi China ; the bamboo, the stem of which is apr 
'pliedto a multitude of purposes. In the- southern pro- 
vinces are raised all the best tropical finiits, and China 'x^ 
.the native ccMintry of many of the most beautifol shrubs 

• and flowers which embellish our gardens. 

i 672. ^Agriculture, The soil of China is various, ami 

agriculture carried to the utmost point of perfection ; for 

. such is the population of China, that with the utmost 

- skill and kidustry, the land will produce no more gitiki 

• than is barely sufficient for the inhabitants. The cons<^ -^ 
^quenceis, that a ^ihir^e of crops is followed by fumiui 

• and multitudes perish by hunger. The economy, as 
w^U as the industry of the Chinese, is remarkable. 
Steep declivities are formed into terraces, and rain water 
saved in reservoirs upon the tops of hills^ is conveyed 

idown the sides to water plants on the terraces. Old 
men, women and children are employed in collcctiiK^ 
every particle of nwamre, on the roads and public places, 
with a basket in one hand and a small rake in the other. 

'Neither sod nor weeds are permitted on the land, and» 

, the plow has na colter^ In the southern provinces, rice 

' is the principal grain* 

6T3. FofiukUion and Religion, The late accounts from 

•China, collected by the English embassy under ]>orcl 

> Macartney, make the number of inhabitants in Chin:i 
upwards of 306 millions, an astonishlns^ ^Q^\il^\ks^^ ^i>sA 

.diinosii incpedible, iThe pTimitiv'^' tfe\\gyc»\x^ v;^^^sx^ 

^ R2 



fdem CliioesB is wd to corrBSpondt in numf wa| >c U% 
'wkh that of Mxraes* befaig loundedoQ the Iwlief «f onfe 
sttiireme God9 the creator ndpreaciVer of the ivorl^ 
omnipotsiity eterml and indejpendeiit. Sacrifices ^v«re 
performed la the epen air, or on « mennlUBy «p<ni a 
heap of stones. InPekinaie twotsinpieey dedicated to 
to- the Chang-tif or etevnal^irit) in whtdi aacnfices are 
performed unth a splendor end pomp «€ cerenoyce 
\rhich exceeds all deacriptioQ. The emperor aind gran- 
dees prepare themsehres for this cxtetcisehf fisting aod 
retirement ; marriages, funerals and njoking aore &»* 
bidden. When the emperor eppeafs at the temple) he 
is aittended with a vast nimiber of ids kyrds, and all the 
utenails emplof ed are of pure gohi ; but the eii^ieroc» 
to show his humility before the Chaiig«ti, rolis himself 
<m the earth, and mantfeets the meet ahject afaaei^ 
ment« 

674. €ym^[t9^ Religion. Cca&cxiiSy a phiknophep^ 
introduced a new sect, about 500 jrears before the chii»> 
tian era. Another sect arose, at an earlier period^ which 
founded their religion chieflf on the suppreesioii ofidl 
violent passions. In the first ceiitiny of the christian 
era, the followers of the idol Fo intrahKed a new sjrs- 
tem from Indoostan, which inculoaiesthe doctrin of trans* 
migration. Fo is ssud by his followers to have come to 
save men and expiate their sins. The bonaes, or 
priests, are however represented as very ignoesntand 
vicious. The Clunese have temples in which they wot* 
ship, but their religion has degenerated to rank idela* 
try. There is a considerable number of roahemelans in 
China. 

€7 5. €tcvemmeni and Arwy. The en^ror of China 
ia an absolute monarch, bitt in the admlniatratiQn, ^ 
government retains much of the patriarchal spirit. The 
emperor considers himself as the &ther of the people ; 
the empire is governed by fixed laws, and acts of ti(H 
pression are rare. The officers of government, called 
ihandarins, are regularly educated for public easploy* 
ments. There are eight orders of miOMlarins, the pite*^ 
cipal of which are those of tetteva. To the mandarms of 
Meters k comnuUed ibe ckoftf sdimsAaftxsliaKw^^S&Hi^ v 
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iteirtiui&ber isieiditDte UfiW. Tile ssaftAmM ^ 
Mnsoh wiio aupeiiiitead the inferior depMlneiiU ctf SQ» 
venmebt* are about i8«O00. Tlie lumie* cenanl #f 
BoaHjr two ibMUobs of a^iaUerSi of which a buUkhi are uk 
fuitr|r» and tiie »aaioder oavalrjr. Tiiear pay is about 
feurcettts ^ mills a daf } withasmidl quantity of rice^ 
Tlmr arms are a helmet and aabeiv and a lance kt 
horsemeiifSiML&r theinfimtry apUie and a saber; some 
ho w ev e r have fire arms^and others bows and arrows. 

5f 6. Mmmters and Cmi^rm* The Chiiieae» in ^otar 
and figuM^iesemble the afaoriginalsof Americasenearlgrf 
as to demonstcate them to have had a oemmon origin. 
Sift the Chinese are bif^hly cultivated* mild» afhbiB» and 
si^ifiihnive to governnient. Marrwige is con^tcted bf 
the parei^ and the bride is never seen by her intended 
huibHid till married. Divorces are pa^mitted in eertain 
cases, but are not common. It is not permitted to bwir 
the dead in lowns* but the bodies are d^xwited on some 
hanen hill not capable of cttltiyMion. Mourners dothb 
themselfves in whke, and the period of mourning is tbiee 
yearsy but usually shortened to fi? months. The fiither 
of a &mily is accoentsUe for the conduct of his childrefi 
and domesttcsy and a son is a minor until his firther 
dies*. 

07 f. Hornet and J[hre&». The houses are built of ^i^ 
bricks, but usually wood, and oimuncnted with columiis 
and open gaileriesi The articles of fumitttre are few. 
The dress of the Chinese is a long garment with largp 
sleeves, and a flowing ^rdle of silk. The shirt and 
dmwers vary with the treasons. In vrinter, furs are much 
worn, from the skin of the sheep to that of Uie ermin, 
andfuelis so scarce in many parts, that the people haue 
no &re8 in cold weather, depending on fyffs alf>ne to de* 
fend them from cold. Th^ head is covered with a hat 
like a &nnel, but it varies acconiyfig to rank. The chio[f 
amusements are dramaticvcxhibttions, which are often 
on stages in the streets ; and fire works, in which they 
excel aU the world. 

679. Pmmskiwnu. The slightest punishment is the 
bastinado. For great}eraEBniiea, the culprit is compiled 
l9«ear«aixiodB&<Qli«r> day «fiit))|^\i^^ > ^««^8^ 
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•tLnie, vhich collar is 'heavy, and so made that he can 
-neither iee his feet, nor put his hand to his raoutb. 
^Robbers,' peace-breakers > and gamblers wear it three 
"months, without permission to enter a house during that 
^period. . BcuMshraent to TartaTf is the punishment of 
•certain crimes, and some criminals are condemned to 
drag boats on the' canals. Disrespectful treatment of 
^parents is punished with IrOO blows. Homicide is pun- 
ished with death. Beheading is reserved for desperate 
'assassins and murderers^ as the most disgraceful punish- 
«melit thai can be inflicted. State criminals are doomed 
•to be flayed alive and then cut in pieces. 

679. jibsurd Cuatome. In China a practice prevails of 
confining the feet of female infants, to prevent tbek 
growing to full si2e. This is done by wrapping the hfA 
in tight bandages, tiU they cease to grow. Females sub- 
mit to this painful constraint for the sake of having hand- 
some feet, for a small foot Is deemed a great beauty. 

^To such a degree is this absurd practice carried, tbatthe 
shoe of a full sized female does not exceed six inches in 
'length, and on feet of such a size, the females rather hob- 
«ble and totter, theoi walk with ease or grace. 
•- It is a practice in China to expoise infants, some of 
which perish ; others are saved and provided for by go- 
*vemment. This practice originated in the poverty and 
^necessitiesof the people, or in superstition. 

680. Ceremonies and Entertainments ^ To foreigners, 
the ceremoniousness of the Chinese is extremely irk* 
some . Even an invitation to dine is repeated th ree seve- 
>ral times. The master of the house introduces the 
guests into the hall, and salutes them ; he then ordefs 
wine, takes the cup with both hands, bows to all the 

^guests, then advances to one side of the hall, casts 1^ 
eyes to heaven, and pours the wine onthe ground. Then 
he takes more wine, and, af^er many ceremonies, places 
the cup before the person vfkio is to drink. Entertaiiw 
ments are begun by drinking wine-^the master of the 
house, falling on one knee, invites the guests to dnnh, 
then all take their cups iii both hand6, raise them as high 
as the forehead, tbetv brin^ them lower than .the table, 
iA^i2 mse them t^ th&TQ$>>ak;^^^^^SI&^^ 
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kas a separate table, and 24 dishes in succession. No 
knives are used, but two small pointed sticks, which the 
rich ornament with ivory. The entertainment ends 
with tea, after which, and a short interval of amusement 
in another room or a garden, there is a desert of sweet- 
meata and fruits. 

681 . Food and Wine, The Chinese eat rice in the 
southern provinces, but wheat in the northern. The af*- 
fiuent eat flesh of various kinds, and fish. They drink 
tea, but prefer bohea or souchong, and never use the 
green teas. A weak tea made in the morning is the 
common drink for the day, as cider and beer are with uS4 
To save fuel, which is scarce and purchased by weight, 
the vessels in which water is heated are made as timi id«' 
most as paper. The wines of China are made of ricet, 
which is steeped 20 or 30 days in water, ^n which otbor 
ingredients are thrown. The water is then boiled, and 
a fermentation takes place, which throws up a scum, un^ 
der which is a very pure liquor, which is put into glazed 
vessels. From the remaining lees is dist^ted a spirit of 
an excellent quality . 

682. Feativah, Several public festivals are annually 
celebrated in China. Among others is that in which 
the emperor sets an. example of tilling the groiuid, toen« 
courage the first and principal employment of men; 
The same day is celebrated by the governors of the pro- 
vinces. In the morning, the governor of every city pro^ 
^eeds froTOL his palace, with ^ numerous retinue, and 
crowned with flowers. His chair is surrounded wUh lit** 
tiers covered with silk carpets, the streets are hung witfe 
carpets, triumphal arches are erected at certain distancesi 
lanterns are displayed, and the houses illuminated. The 
figure of a cow, made of baked earth, with gilt horns, it 
fsarried in procession, followed by laborers with imfde* 
menta of husbandry, and a child with oibe foot shod, the 
^ther bare, represesitiBig labor and diligence. The pro4 
cession is closed by comedians s^d pieople in^ masks; 
The governor proceeds to the eastern gate, and returns ; 
the cow is broke in pieces^ and with her many eardiea 
falves, distributed to the people, and the ceremoh^f CQa< 
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.68S. Magnificence of the Viceroys, When a viceroy 
quits his pidace, he is attended with a train in robes of 
ceremony, carried in a chair elegantly gilt, borne upon 
the shoulders of eight domestics, and preceded by guards, 
with two drummers beating copper basons to give no- 
tice of his approach. Eight other attendants carry 
standards of wood varnished, on which are inscribed his 
titles of honor. After these come 14 flags, with the 
figures of a dragon, a phenix, a tiger, &c. symbols of his 
o&ce. Six officers follow, with an instiniment like a 
shovel, on which are inscribed the qualities of the man- 
darin himself ; two others bear a large umbrella of yel- 
low silk, and its cover. The guards are preceded by 
two archers on horseback, followed by others with hooks 
fixed to long poles, ornamented with four tufts of silk. 
To these succeed files of soldiers armed with weapons 
of various kinds. The march of the emperor is still 
mor« pompous, and his procession closes with 4000 man- 
darins in train. 

. 684. Tombs, The tombs of the Chinese are at a dis- 
tance from a city or town, and usually surrounded by 
pines or cypresses. The coffins of the poor are placed 
under a shade, and covered with thatch, or inclosed in a 
small building. The tombs of the rich are in shape 
like a horse-shoe, whitened and finished with great taste. 
Those of mandarins are still more magnificent. A vault 
is constructed, over which is raised a pyramid of earth 
about 12 feet high, on which* is laid a durable plaster.* 
In front is placed a large long table of white marble, oni 
which is a censer with two vases and two candlesticks of 
exquisit workmanship. Around the whole are arranged 
figures of officers, soldiers, saddled horses, camels, lions^ 
and other animals, which produce a striking effect. It 
is a sacred duty of the descendants and relations of the 
deceased to visit his tomb once or twice in a year. At 
this time they pluck the weeds and bushes from around 
the tomb, and renew their expressions of grief. 

685. Funeral Ceremonies, In a few momenta after a 
perten dies, his boidy is dressed in his richest attire, 
adorned with the badges of his di^wtY^ and placed in a 
coffin. The C\mie^^h9Sf^9.^^'9^\f^'iisni^^ 
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coffins, insomuch tliat the rich will expend a thousand 
crowns for one ; the ]XK>r will give all they ai"e worthy: 
nay, the son will sell himself to buy a cofiin for his fa- 
ther. Sometimes a valuable coffin is purchased twenty, 
years before it is wanted, in which case it stands in the 
house as a piece of choice furniture. Before a corpse 
is laid in a coffin, some lime is sprinkled upon the bot- 
tom, and the head is laid on a pillow, to which is added a 
quantity of cotton to keep it steady. In this state the 
body remains from 3 to 7 days, exposed to the view of 
friends in the hall of ceremony, which is hung with 
white, interspersed with pieces of black or violet colored 
silk. The visiters, when they enter tlie hall, salute the 
deceased, and prostrate themselves ; the salute is re- 
turned by the sons, who come from behind a curtain, 
where also are females concealed, who occasionally ut- 
ter plaintive cries. The procession to the grave is com- 
posed of men carrying pasteboard figures of slaves, lions, 
tigers, and the like, or carrying standards with flags, or 
censers filled with perfumes.. Tlie coffin is covered 
with a canopy, $nd preceded by musicians. When the 
coffin is deposited, the attendants are sumptuously en- 
tertained ; and if the deceased was a grandee, some of 
his relations remain at the tomb a month or two,, in suit'- 
able apartments, and every day renew tl^eir lamenta- 
tions. 

686. Language, The Chinese language is very an- 
cient and singular. It does not, - like other languages, 
consist of words composed of letters, but of certain sounds 
represented by characters. The primary, or. radical 
words are a few hundreds only, but the sound of each is- 
varied, by pepuliar accents or modulations, toJexpres* 
different ideas, and the characters to represent them are' 
multiplied to at least 80,000. The learning of this lan- 
guage is, therefore, a work of immense labor and diffi- 
culty. Thus the word /c/i«, pronounced with a clear 
tone of voice, signifies master ov lord ; pronounced in a 
Uniform tone by. lengthenihgt^, it signifies hog.; pro- 
nounced with a light rapid tone, it signifies XriVrAew ,• and 
with a strong voice depressed aX tVi^ tV>^^^ yV^^^^^**- 
/i/^ar. The Chinese words *re a\\ iawawiVj\i^a^^^«» "^^^ 
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what is remarkable, the names are changed to express 
accidental or slight circumstances. Thus a cow has a 
new name every time she has a calf, and an ox fed for 
sacrifice has a different name when he is led to the 
altar. 
^. 6B7 . Pafier and Ink. The Chinese primitively wrote 
with a style upon pieces of bamboo. As an improve- 
ment, they introduced the use of cloth and silk stuffs, 
'which are still used to write the praises of the dead on. 
The present kind of paper first began to be known about 
100 years before the christian era. Many substances 
are now used for paper, as the bamboo, the reed, the 
cotton shrub, the bark of certain plants, hemp, wheat aiid 
Fice straw, and other materials. Their paper is verjr 
Sne, soft and smooth, but subject to injury by moisture 
and worms. It is often made in sheets of SO and 40 feet 
long. The Chinese ink is very durable, or ratlier inde- 
lible, but the manner of making it is a secret. Insted of 
pens made of quills, the Chinese use pencils made of 
rabbit's fur, and very soft, x^ 

688. Manner of Pnntingi Printing in China is an 
ancient art, but very different from ours. Insted of 
movable types, which, with their number of characters, , 
WQuld be inconvenient, the characters for a particular 
work are all engraved upon blocks of wood, and every 
page has a separate block. The manner of doin^ this 
IS, to take a leaf of the manuscript, lay it on the wood, 
and trace the characters on the wood with a graver, then 
carve out the characters in relief. This renders print- 
ing a slow process, but it has the advantage of perfect 
correctness. No press is used in printing, as the paper 
will not bear the pressure, but the paper is laid on the 
blocks, and pressed slightly with a binish. A gazett is 
printed daily at the capital, under the orders of the em- 
peror, who suffers no falsehood or idle conjectures to be 
circulated, to injure private characters, or disturb gov- 
ernment. 

689. MubU, Music also is an ancient art in China,, 
but is not as accurately understood as in Europe. The 
Chinese have a few characters to represent the principal 

$oim4Sf but not to express v\\eiftox<im\x\\x\fe^NVi^^^ 
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modulations of sounds. The instruments of music are 
made of skins, baked earth, silk^ wood, the bamboo, or 
gourds. The drum was fonperly made of baked earthy 
covered at the ends with a skin, but wood is now used. • 
Most of the musical instruments are in shape likQ a bar- 
rel, but soraie are cylindi^cal. The Chinese have also a 
species of stone, which is cut in different shapes, to ren- 
der it musical. Bells, made of copper and tin, are 
also used in China, and some of them are of prodigious 
size> 

€90. Education, In China the education of youth is 
enjoined with great strictness, and numerous schools are 
.provided to teach them the most useful arts and branches 
of knowledge. Children are taught reading, wrftini^, 
numbers, music, and especially morality. The first 
books put into their hands consists of short moral pre- 
cepts in rhyme ; then a treatise containing the doctnns 
of Confucius, the characters of which they must learn by 
heart, at the same time they are learning to form them 
with a pencil. The children of the poor are instnicted 
in the occupation of their parents. The females arc 
taught to be modest, silent and reserved. Great care is 
taken to prevent the coiTuption of morals, and all books 
and paintings of an immoral tendency are prohibited un- 
der severe penalties. 

691. Chief Towns. Pekin. The metropolis of China 
and the residence of the emperor is Pekin, in the 40th 
degree of north latitude, and about 50 miles from the 
great wall. Its inhabitants are estimated, by different 
authors, at two andthr^e millions. The walls are high, 
and 12 horsemen majr ride abreast upon them. The 
streets are wide, strait, and thronged with passengers 
and can-iages of various kinds, not to mention crowds of 
people who are collected about jugglers and ballad sing- 
ers ; but no females appear in the streets. Soldiers p>a- 
trole the streets with a sword and whip to chastise dis- 
turbers of the peace. The houses are of one stoiy, but 
the shops are well filled with wares, and delight the eye 
hy their neatness. The imperial i^^Va.c^^ c.^m\^\j5\'^ ^\ -^^ 
rariet/ of eiegant edifices, spread o\^T ^^x^'^^^'es^-^^ 

S 
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rf^round, and inclosed by a wall two miles in lengtih, ex* 
hibits great magnificence. 

692. JVankin. Nankin, which was the royal residency 
till the 15th century, is a larger city than Pekin, being 
}7 miles in circumference. It lies 3 miles from the 
ICian-ku, the largest river in China, to which canals are 
made, sufficient to bear large vessels. The city has lost 
much of its ancient splendor. The streets are narrow^ 
but paved ; the buildings are in general mean, but some 
public edifices are magnificent ; among others, a tower 
200 feet high, covered with porcelain. It has nine , 
^stories, with comishes on the outside, covered with green 
varnished tiles. Some parts of this city are deserted^ ' 
others are populous, and it is remarkable for tlie manu' 
facture of a cotton cloth, of which great quantities are ex- 
ported under the name of nankeens, 

693. Canton, Canton, a large commercial city, lies 
upon the river Taa, irt the southern part of China, north 
latitude 23 degrees. It is estimated that it contains a 
million and a half of inhabitants. The streets are nar- 
row, but strait and paved. The houses are low and plain, 
except the temples, which are more magnificent. Fo* 
reigners are not permitted to enter the city, but they 
have the privilege of resorting to and residing m the 
suburbs near the river; where all the foreign trade is cap- 
Tied on. Here are shipped vast quantities of tea, to 
Europe and America, of which 18 millions of pounds 
pass to Europe^ and several millions to America. So 
populous is that country, that multitudes of poor peo- 
ple live in boats upon the rivers, and cats, rats, dogs, 
IVogs and snakes, are constantly sold in market for. 
food. 

694. Highwam. The excellent roads in China are 
evidence of hit^h improvement. They are generally 
l>road, in the southern provinces all paved, as are some in 
the northern, but on the pavement no horses or carnages 
are suffered to pass, an unpavedpath being left for these 
on the sides. In many places the roads are cut through 

i2joun tains ; in others, va\\eysW\e\ie«u%i^^^^ %R>."a&^Q 
make the road level, i^ncV m*«^eweT5x\ \)^e Ttoa^'^ \sccfe Xjicft* 
fhrcd with loftv trees. Covcvcd s»e^\a ^^ ^\^Oy^^^^^% 
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the highways to shelter ps93enger9 from the inclemen* 
cies of the weather ; inns are also provided, but not well 
furnished, according to European ideas; and towers, 
with watch boxes on the top, and flags for signals in case 
of alarm, arc erected on the road, for securing the peace 
of the country. These roads, and the numerous canals 
of China, facilitate a vast inland commerce. 

695. Manufactures. The manufactures of China 
comprehend almost every article of necessity, conveni^ 
ence and luxury* The production of silk, which has 
been known in China from the remotest antiquity, fur* 
nishes that article in such abundance, that it is worn by 
all persons of moderate fortune, and great quantities ex- 
ported. The mulberry is not suffered to grow to a tree, 
but its branehes repeatedly mowed off, for the worms, so 
as to render tbe collection of the leaves easy. Here 
are noade the most beautiful and durable satins, taffe^' 
ties, crapes, brocades, plusli, velvety and other stuffs, 
and none but poor people will condescend to wear cot- 
ton. 

696. Porcelain. A manufacture of much cctebrity 
is porcelain. Thiis is made of a species of pure white 
clay called kaolin, and is divided into four clasps, ac- 
cording to its fineness and beauty. That of the first 
class is all reserved for the use of the emperor. But 
the porcelain is so well imitated by the manufactures of 
Europe, that its value is very much reduced in our mar- 
kets. Glass is made in China, but is much less valued 
than in Europe and America. 

697. Commerce, The Chinese are not friendly to 
commerce, any farther than it takes off their superfluous 
commodities, and brings them necessaries. Hence they 
never send their own ships to distant countries for the 
purpose of importing foreign articles, but they tolerate 
foreigners in taking off their superfluous goods. The 
principal articles exported to Europe and America are 
tea, silk, porcelain and japanned vrares, for which they 
take some woollen cloths, tin and furs, but chiefly specie* 
The trade with Russia is more v^Avied, ^& xVi^ ^\«^ ^S.'^iv- 

bevm arc found necessary in CVuxva fot c\o>}kv\a%^ «sv^ tssv 
//?/aii4/poi»nierceiscavri^ OTV tpsi gi>TvsiiiJCt^)5^ ^^nXvi^sj^i, 
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between the northern provinces of China and the Askilic 
dominions of Russia. 

. 698. Revenue, Interest of Money ^ and Shi/i/ii fig. The 
revenues of the emperor are stated at about 1 80 millions 
of dollars, and the taxes are mostly paid in the produce 
of the country, as in silk, grain, fruits and the like.— 
These are mostly consumed by the officers of govern- 
ment and army in the provinces, so that the people arc 
not oppressed. Money lent produces an annual interest 
fif SO per cent, paid monthly. As the Chinese policy 
does not encourage foreign commerce, the ait of ship 
building receives no improvement. Their vessels have 
only a main and foremast, without a bowsprit or top- 
mast. Their sails are mats, strengthened by bamboos. 
They use for calking a gum mixed with lime, instead of 
pitch, and buckets instead of pumps. They claim to 
have been the inventors of the mariner's compass, and 
are skilful in the management of their vessels. 

CHINESE TARTARY. 

'099. Situation and Extent, Between China and the 
Russian dominions in Asia, is an extensive territory, in- 
habited by several nations and hords of Tartars. This 
territory extends from the 7 2d degree of east longitude 
to the Pacific Ocean, or about 3200 miles in length ; 
and from the northern limit of Tibet to the confines of 
Siberia, or about 1200 miles in bredth. It is inhabited 
by considerable nations, as the Mandshurs, the Monguls, 
the tribes called Kalkas, Eluts and Kalmuks. From 
this region formerly issued numerous armies of Huns 
and Tartars, who repeatedly ravaged Europe ; but 
these nations are now mostly subject to China and 
Russia. 

700. Mountains, This vast territory contains sortie 
large chains of mountains. On the north is the Altaic 
chain ; on the west the great chain of Belur Tag, ancient- 
ly called Imaus, running north and south, between the 
Usbecks and Kalmuks ; and through ^the center, the 
^A'lk mountains. Butth\sco\nv\i7*\^\\\>\'tVxv^^Ti. Que 

remarkable feature muslno\.V>^ oTI\\\.v&^^^\i\c\v\^^N'w^^. 

r/e rated plain from the nvouia«A.t\^ o^ T\\i^x.o\i \Xv^%wk^> 
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to the Altaic ridge on the north, and from Belur Tag 
on the west, tq the Changai chain on the east, a distance 
of 1 400 miles. A considerable part of this consists of 
barren land, called the deserts of Gobi and Shamo, which 
are destitute of water and plants, with the exception of 
a few spots, and can be travelled only with camels. 
' 701. JRivera and Lakes. The chief river in Chi- 
nese Tartary is the' Amur, which has its sources 
east of the Yoblonnoy mountains, and running east- 
erly enters the Pacific Ocean, after a course of 1850 
miles. This large river receives numerous other 
streams, in the country of the Mandshurs. In this ter- 
ritory ^so are the sources of the Irtish, the Ob, and the 
Yenessee, which have been described. This country 
contains also the large lakes of Tengis and Zainan, each 
150 miles in length, and the Lop, which receives the 
large river Yarkand. The Tengis, or Balkash, receives 
Ihe Hi, a considerable river, celebrated in Tartaric his* 
tory. 

702. General View of the Lihabitanta. This vast coun« 
try is thinly peopled, containing from 4 to 6 millions of 
inhabitants, wbaare of different tribes. The three prin«» 
«ipal natidns, the Mandshurs, Monguls and Tartars, have 
distinct languages. The most prevalent religion is 
Shamanism. The nations are now governed by prince» 
who acknowledge the Chinese emperor as their sove- 
reign. Writing is not unknown among the Monguls, 
but they are very illiterate. There are some^cities and 
towns, but not of great magnitude. Agriculture is at- 
tended to in the southern parts, aiid some trade in gini 
seng, and pearls found in the rivers, is carried on by the 
Mandshurs with China and the Russians. Excellent 
horses are also among their exports. 

TIBET, 

703. Situation and Extent. Between Hlndoostan and 
Tartary lies Tibet, a country little known to Europeans, 
Jt extends from the 75th to the To 1st degree of ^%&t. 
longitude, or about 1400 mile&in kxi^xVi \ ^xv^^^wsn. xicNRk 
srth to the 35th degree of ivonY\ \Bi.VSX\i^e^ o\r ^^«V3X 

4JfO wilts in hredib, . TJtie pov^\?LXvw\ ^ ^Xv\% ^^ss^^^ 

sa 
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is not ascertained, but it is said the country is thinlj in- 
habited. 

704. Mountaina and Rivers. Tibet contains great 
chains of mountains, which are said to be high, and co- 
hered with snow, but they are imperfectly descrfbed. 
From the Hamala mountains, in the south west of Tibet, 
proceed the head streams of the Ganges and Burham- 
pooter,thetwo great rivers which water Hindoostan. The 
Sampoo, which is the name of the head stream of the 
Burhampooter, has its sources on the north of the chain, 
and running south east about 1000 miles, bends to the 
south west, and after a course of 400 miles further, unites 
with the Ganges in an estuary. The two great Chinese 
vlvers, the Hoan-bo and Kian-ku, both have their sources 
in Tibet, as does the Japanese, a large river oi Cambo- 
dia, and the Irrawady of Birman. 

705. J^akea and Forests, Tibet, like other mountain- 
ous inland countries, contains many lakes, one of which, 
the Terkiri, is said to be 80 miles in length, and 25 in 
bredth. In this country is a singular narrow lake of 
about 6 miles wide, in the form of a trench, surrounding 
an island of 1 2 miles in diameter. Here also is the lake 
which yields the tincal, or crude borax. Tibet contains 
large forests, especially Bootan, and its lofty mountain- 
ous situation renders it a cool country for its latitude'. 

706. Minerals and Jnimals. Tibet produces gold in 
abundance, iron, copper, lead and .rock salt. The crude 
borax of that country is found in the bed of a lake:, in 
shallow water, near the sides, and the cavities made by 
digging it are soon filled with the same substance. In 
deep water. of the same lake is found rock salt. The lake 
is about 20 miles in length, and froze several months in 
the year. The animals of Tibet present a few singu- 
larities. The horses and cattle are said to be small, and 
the small breed of cattle called yak are covered with a 
thick long hair, with a long glossy tail, which is used 
in families to drive away flies. They do not low, like 
Qther cattle, but mamfest vmeasmess by a grunting 

f o un'd . Tibet produces ^oaX^ rnx^v ^ %ltv^ Vvkit ^ ^\v\Obw\% 

made into shawls ; ai\d V\ie tcvw^V ^^^x«» ^\v\c>x V^ik% xsRti 

tuskz curving froxxi to* v)^W^y yKV^Xo^^xa^va.fetVi^ 
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and near the navel of the male is a sack which contains . 
the musk of our shops. . 

707. EeHghn and Governments The Tibetans are the 
followers of the Lama, the sovereign pontiff of Asiatic 
Tartary. This personage, who is called the firiest of 
ftfieats^ is seen only in a secret apartment of his palace, 
sitting cross-legged on a cushion, adorned with gold and 
precious stones. The religion bears a great affinity to 
thsrt of Hindoostan, which is idolatry. The principal 
idol is Mahamoonie, which seems to be the same as the 
Budha of Bengal, and the Fohi of China. The Tibetans 
hold the waters of the Ganges in great veneration, and 
loads of it are carried over mountains on men's shoul- 
ders. 

This country is under the dominion of China, but the 
principal authority is exercised by the lama, or spiritual 
chief. 

708. Po/iulation^ Character and Manners. The popu- 
lation of Tibet is not ascertained, but the climate being 
cold, and the country mountainous, the inhabitants are 
supposed not to be numerous. In person they are said 
to resemble the Chinese and other Tartsl'r races, and 
they are represented by travellers as mild and peaceable. 
When the lama dies, it is believed that his spirit passes 
into his successor, tho an infant. His body is preserved 
in a shrine, but the bodies of other priests are burnt. 
The bodies of common people are exposed to beasts and 
birds of pi^y, and an annual festival is held in honor of 
the dead. Marriages are preceded by a feast of three 
days ; mutual consent is the only bond of union ; but 
what is singular, females are indulged in a plurality of 
husbands. 

709. General Fieiv of the Tibetans, The language of 
Tibet is said to be the same as that of the western pro- 
vinces of China, but we have no correct information on 
the subject. The country contains few large towns. 
Lassa, the capital, is nearly in the center, on a spacious 
plain, with hoilses of stone. About 7 miles east of this 
chyis'the mountain of Pute\a,ou'w\v\c\vv&\!cw^^^'dSa5y5.^ 

the Lama. The monasteries) iivYvsaXyAfc^V? s^n^rb^^ ^=^ 
xnoaks, are numerous, aud m^n^ ^ixYi^xsv ^^^'t^'^ ^"^ '^'^ 
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Electable architecture. The worship of the Tibetans is 
performed in chapels or temples^ where great numbers 
aniemble, and chant their service in recitative and clio- 
rusy accompanied-with aband of muflic. 
' 71 a. Trade and ManufactureB, The Tdbetems are 
taid hot to be an industrious people. The principal, 
manufactures are thiat <^ shawls from gos^'s hair, and 
some woollen cloths. The exports of thisconntry are 
chiefly gold dustydiamonds, pearly corsd, lamb ski^ 
and musk, which are sent to China. To Bengal> through 
Nipal, are exported gold dust, tincal and nousk. The 
same commodities and rock, salt are sent to Nipal ; and 
from Bengal,' Tibet receives broadcloths, spices, trink-^ 
ets, and some valuable stones ; and from China it re* 
eeives t^ which is a considerable article of consump- 
tion. 

« 

' JAPAN. 

• 711. Situation and Extent, The empire of Japan con- 
sists of several islands in the Pacific, not i^r from 
the coast of Asia, and eastward of China. It ex* 
tends from the 30th to the 41st degree of north latitude, 
in the direction of north east and south west, and in 
length ]& little less than 1000 miles. The three pnnci- 
pal islands are Nipon, Kusiu and Sikof. Nipon is 750r 
miles in length, and from 80 to 1 50 miles in bredth. 
The other islands on the south west are smaller. Ott 
the north is Jessoy a large island, sometimes considered 
as a part oi the Japanese empire, but the inhabitants are 
savage, . 

. 7 12. General Deacrifuion. of Jafian, Japan is much 
diversified with mountains, hills and plains, but being 
extremely populous, like China, every spot of earth is 
ftultivated. I'he number of inhabitants is not known^ 
but by comparing it with China, it must amount to 30 
millions. The precious metals are found in great abun- 
dance in Japan ; and the climate being hot, the tropical 
^•ults are produced in great perfection. . The quadru- 
peda are few, there being no aViee^ Ttf« ^o^x*^ \!^ ^^^ex 
of wool being supplied by «\Vk «nd coxxotv. ^fi^ \tfss^^ 
«^c S€cti, andJFcwer cattle, a» t.Vi^ ^^paaftft't ^^^ i«\Cw^^ 
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their flesh nor milky but fish, fowl and vegetables. Tiie 
rivers are small, and the hills are covered with cultivated 
plants^ The camphor and varnish trees, the vine, ce- 
dar, tea tree and bamboo grow wild in Japun, and are 
planted also for various uses. 

713. Japanese. The Japanese are evidently of the 
same race as the Chinese and Tartars, but their lan- 
guage has become different. Their religion is polythe^ 
ism ; they worship in temples, where no idols are to be 
seen, tho they are said to keep small idols in boxes. 
Christianity was introduced in the 1 6th century by the 
Jesuits, but their pride and avarice, which made them 
aspire to thd:^councils of the empire, occasioned them to 
be massacred or expelled. The government was for- 
merly in the hands of pontiffs, or spiritual monarchs, 
but is now in the hands of the kubo, or secular monarch^ / 
The laws are represented by travellers as salutary, 
crimes and punishments few, and the police excellent. 

714. Manners and Customs. The Japanese are a 
highly civilized people. The ceremony, of marriage is 
performed at an altar, the bride lighting a torch» by 
which the bridegroom lights another. The wife is sub- 
ject to the absolute control of the husband, by which do- 
mestic tranquility is insured. The bodies of distin- 
guished persons are burnt after death, but those of com- 
mon persons are buried, and periodical visits are made 
to the tombs, besides a festival in honor of the dead. 
Rice is the principal food ; a liquor made of rice is the 
chief drink >s wine and ardent spirits are unknown. The 
houses in Japan are of wood painted white, and no more 
than two stories high. The apartments are all sepai'a- 
ted by moveable partitions, which slide in grooves. The 
Japanese use neither chairs nor tables, but sit on mata, 
with their food in a wooden bowl. Their dress consists 
of trowsers, and a loose gown or robe, fastened by a gir- 
dle. The top of the head is shaved, and the hair of the 
sides tied over the top. Stockings are not used, and 
shoes are made office straw. 

7 J 5. AriSy Manujactures and Commerce. T\it'^«^'«5N^ 
ese cultivate literature and the uaeWV ac\a. "IVfc^ Y^xs^v 
in the same manner as the Cli\i\ts^, ^ccvJi ^\^ ^-^si^^te^x 
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artists in iron and copper, as als6 iA silk and coUom. 
From this country we derive the name of japanned ware, 
Their principal edifices display great magnificence, and 
the imperial palace, like that in China, consists of a 
great number of buildings, occupying an immense 
apace. The pillars and ceilings are of cedar, camphor, 
and other valuable woods, but the only furniture consists 
of white mats fringed with gold. The emperor, when 
be gives audience, is seated on a carpet. ' 
. The roads in Japan are kept in excellent repair, The 
principal trade is with China, consisting in the exchange 
pf raw silk, sugar, drugs, copper, lackered ware, &c« 
The Dutch seem to have monopolized the trade of 
£urope to Japan. 

. 7 16. Chief Tovms, The capital of Japan is Jcdo, sit^ 
uated on a bay, on the south east of Nipon« The in- 
habitants affirm this city to be 60 miles in circumfe-* 
rence ; but the extent is certainly great, and its popuk" 
tion doubtless equals that of the great cities of China. 
A fire in 1772 is said to have consumed the city for six 
leagues by three in extent. The liarbor is shallow, the 
city is intersected by a river and canals, and many of 
^he houses are magnificent. Miaco is the spiritual cap^ 
italy 16a miles fit)ra Jedo,. on a great plain* It is cele- 
brated for its manufactures and^ commerce. Nogasaki 
is the port to : which alone foreigners are permitted to 
resort, and this privilege is con&ied to the Dutch and 
Chinese. 

. . TUNKBN. . ^ 

• 717. Situatian and DescHfitix)n, Tunkin, which is of* 

tcniwritten in the French manner, Tonquin, is aituaited 

at the soutJi west of China, south of Yunnan, and north of 

Cochin China. The extent of this country is ao little 

known to! Europeans, that some authors say it is 1000 

miles in length ; others altov only 500 miles for its 

length and 400 for its bredth. The center of it is near 

the 20th degree of north latitude. The inhabitants in 

color and sliapc bear a ^cner^ Tti^«TeJclVai«.^ i^c^ other 

0astem Asiatics. The cauaD^ry -^xodNLCt^ \5cl^ vc^\^«5^ 

frmts in abimdauce v rice is \ive i^xWv&^io^A.^'l xiiSiNs^^ 
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-habitants, and the clothing, as in Chihsi, consists of siUL 
^md cotton. The houses are small and low, formed most* 
iy of bamboo, and mud walls, covered with thatcli, but a 
few of them with bricks. The country is full of villages, 
surrounded by trees. The capital is said to contain 
•20,000 houses. 

718. Manners and Commerce. The Tunkinese art 
flaid to be dextrous and ingenious, and - their manufao^ 
^ures, especially of silk and lackered ware, are excellent. 
They are so addicted to gaming, that when they, have 
lost all their property, they will stake their wives and 
cliildren. They are courteous to strangers, but the grcafl: 
men are said to be haughty, and the poor thievish.*-^ 
They buy their wives, and the rich are indulged in pc>> 
lygamy. In times of scarcity, -the men will barter their 
wives and children for rice* When a maii dies, he is 
buried on his own ground, and if he was the master of a 
£cimily, a feast is made. The religion i^ paganism .-^ 
Their chief trade is with the Cliinese, English andDutcb, 
and their principal commodities are gold, musk^ -silk^, 
calicoes, drugs, earthen and lackered wai'e, and salt. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

719. Situation and General Descrifithn* Cochin Chi** 
na, or Western China, lies south of Tunkin, between the 
Ocean on the east, and a chain of mountains on the 
west, which separate it from Camboja. The extent of 
this country irnot exactly known, but it is said to hare 
7qiQ miles of sea coast. Cochin China, as well as Tun^ 
kiii and Camboja, was formerly a part of the Chinese 
empire, but these revolted in- the 1 3th century, when 
the Monguls invaded China, and have since been gov- 
erned by their own kings. The shore^ has numerous 
harbors, filled with junks, which are vessels of a particu- 
lar structure, and considerable trade is caiTied on with 
China, Japan, and the neighboring isles. 

730. Productions of tlie Country j Manners. Rice is 
the principal grain cultivated for food ; yams, sweet ^- 
tatoes, melons, sugar, and all ll\e tro\>\c^ StviaSl^ ^x^ '\^ 
abundance. Tiie exports are cYvie^^ ^tc\^ ycv ^»sX ^^pc 
bats, coppery siik, sugar, eboi\y> ^n^ \av^^ w^^n^'- 
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These nests, which are esteemed as the greatest delica- 
cy upon a Chinese table, are made by a species of swal- 
low in that country, in China, and on the neighboring 
isles. They are of the size of a goose egg, hemispheri- 
cal, and found adhering to the rocks. The mateiial of 
them is not ascertained, but the substance is viscous,pe- 
sembiing isinglass, and when dissolved in broth, be- 
comes a jelly of delicious flavor. The inhabitants pc- 
semble the Chinese in their persons, dress and man- 
ners. Their houses are made of bamboo, covered with 
rushes or straw, and stand "amidst groves of oranges, 
limes, plantains and cocoa trees. They use spoons of 
•porcelain, and instead of a knife and fork> they eat with 
two porcupine quills. 

CAMBOJA AND SIAMPA. 

72 1 • Situation and General Description, Camboja is 
« territory of 4 or 500 miles in length, west of Cochin 
China, peopled by Malays, and inhabitants who resemble 
the southern Cliinese. The country is fertile, and in 
addition to the grain and fruits of similar climates, affords 
indigo, camphor, opium, various drugs, ivory, gold and 
precious stones. This country also furnishes the cam- 
boge, a gum yielding a fine yellow tint. Through this 
country runs the great river Macon, called also Japanese, 
which descends from the mountains of Tibet. 

Siampa is a countiy south east of Camboja, upon the 
«6a coast, whose inhabitants, climate and productions re* 
semble those of Cochin China and Camboja. Butjjur 
accounts of it are very imperfect. 

LAOS. 
722. General Description, North of Camboja, and 
between Tunkin and Siam, lies Laos, an interior coun- 
try, of whi«h little is known. , The inhabitants resem- 
ble the southern Chinese in pey^on, but tlieir manners 
and religion bear an affinity to those of the Siamese. 
This country is said to afford the best benzoin and lac, 
with excellent musW, aivd Bioxa^ %o\d ;Mvd rubies. The 
inhabitants have tVie vei^MX^^aaw oS^ \^\^L^\V^5^<5.\s!^^^'5^^ 
&ithfainess and ci\v\ity,\iUt«c^N^^^''«v^^'etvv 
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stitious. ' The country is environed by mountains and 
forests, and penetrated by the large river Meinam, or 
Maynam, on which stands the capital, Mohang Leng. 

SIAM. 

723. Situation and Boundaries, Siam, or more cor- 
rectly Shan, is bounded on the east by a chain of moun- 
tains, which sepai'ate it from Laos and Camboja, between 
the 10th and l9th degrees of north latitude. On the 
south it is bounded by the ocean, on the west by moun- 
tains which separate it from Pegu, and on the north by 
China. Its length is not precisely known, but is about 5 
or 600 miles, and its medial bredth about 240. 

724. Mountains^ Rivers and Animals, Siam is, in a 
manner, inclosed by high mountains on the east and 
west. Through the country runs the large river Mei- 
nam,. which is equal to the Elbe, with low banks, which 
are annvially overflowed by the autumnal rains in Sep- 
tember. The lands by the river are sown with rice, and 
the crops reaped in boats, the straw being left in the wa- 
ter. In this, as in all the neighboring kingdoms, ele- 
phants are common, and those which are white are held 
in particular esteem. Poisonous serpents also infest 
this country, and fire fiie& are said to be very nume- 
rous. 

725. Religiony Government^ ^c. The religion of the 
Siamese is idolatry, similar to Aat of the Hindoos ; the 
chief idol, Codam^ is. the same as the Boodh of Hin- 
dodstan. The government is despotic, and the prince 
is held in great veneration* Punishments are said to bo 
iiery severe. The Siamese have small persons, coarse 
brown complexions, mixed with I'ed, narrow foreheads, 
hollow cheeks, large mouth, thick pale lips, teeth black- 

, ened by art, features of Tartaric origin. In dress, man- 
ners and food, the Siamese bear a reseii^^nce to their 
neighbors. Wm 

726. Langua§€<i Literature^ Amusements, The Sia- 
mese have two languages, the vulgar and the learned ; 
the latter is called bali. The vulgai^ language contains 
S7 letters, all consonants. ThQ vovf eU ^\\d ^V^vV-isw?:^^ 
constitute a distinct alphabet. TYv^ b^ x^^^tj^^*^ ^^ 

T 
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language of the Birmans. Education is not neglected it 
Siam ; children are instructed by the talapoins or priests, 
in the more useful branches of knowledge, reading, writ 
ting and accounts, and, the people have books of history, 
poetry andiables. The amusements of the Siamese are 
dancing, dramatic representations and pantomimes, ox 
races, sailing matches, combats of elephants, cock £ght-' 
ing, tumbling, wrestling, rope dancing and fire^works. 

727. Houses^ jMam{facturesy Trade, The houses of 
the Siamese are small, constructed of bamboo, and in the 
low lands set upon pillars above the water of inundations^ 
Temples and other public edifices are built of brick and 
stone, and are more magnificent. The Siamese, thoin* 
dolent, are ingenious, and excel in the manufacture of 
jewels. The climate prevents the necessity of much 
clothing. The avarice of the government destroys in- 
dustry, for every subject owes six months service to his 
sovereign* The productions of this country, which 
form its wealth and the basis of its commerce, are gram, 
cotton, benzoin, sandal and other valuable woods, antimo<* 
ny, tin, lead, iron, load stones, gold and silver, sapphires, 
emeralds, agates, crystal, marble and tambac. The lat- 
ter, called also aloes wood, is the heart of a tree, which 
is used for incense and perfumes, and is so much es-^ 
teemed in India, as to be worth more than its weight ia 
told. 

MALACCA- 

728. Situation and Extent, Malacca, or Malaya, is a 
peninsula, or narrow projection of land, between the gulf 
of Siam and the bay of Bengal, extending south nearlf 
to the equator, where it is separated from Sumatra by a 
narrow strait. Its length is nearly 600 miles, and its me- 
dial bredth about 1 50, It is washed by the ocean on 
three sides,j|^on the north is bounded by Birman. 

729. C/ic^f^r of the Malays. The Malays are of 
small stature, a tawney complexion, with large eyes. 
Hat noses, and long black shining hair. They are fero** 
cious, restless, fond of navigation, war, plimder, and des- 

peraite enterprizes. TVveit t^vt^iIc^I vessels scour the 
,?»as, and often attack «adawte'J^uxo^«»L^\iA^^. 'W^**. 
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who are not slaves go always armed with a poni 
They adapt their dress to their occupation, and inst 
of long ilowing garments which other Asiatics w 
they are clothed in short garments closely buttoi 
The mahometan religion has been introduced am 
the Malays, and with it the use of the Arabic charact 
Their language is a dialect of the Sanscrit, and is 
jnarkably soft and musical, most of the words endinj 
a vowel. 

730. Productions and Commerce. . Malacca is not hi 
jy culiivatcd, rice being the chief grain raised for fi 
But the soil is rich, and its spontaneous productions 
numeroiis and valuable. The country is covered > 
X)doriferous trees and flowers, such as the tambac, 
sandal, and the odorous cassia, with pepper, spices, gu 
and that delicious fruit, the mangostan. Tin and 
phant*s teeth are said to be exported, Thfr forests abo 
with elephants, wild boars, tigers, monkeys and fo 
The chief city of this peninsula is Malacca, on 
southern shore, a place favorable for trade, taken by 
Portuguese and held till 1 64 1 , when the Dutch too 
It contains 12 or 1 5,000 inhabitants. 

THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

fSI. Situatio7i and Extent. The Birman empire a 
prebends the kingdoms of Ava, on the north, and Pc 
orBagoo, on the south. The Birmans were form< 
subject to Pegu, but they revolted and subjected 
whole country in the 16th century. This empire i 
extends from the 9th to the 26th degree of north : 
tude, and from the 92d to the 103d east longitude, 
length is more than 1000 miles, and its medial brc 
about 500. It is bounded on the south by the Mai; 
on the west by the bay of Bengal and the British 
'minions, on the noith by Asam, and QtfMjl east by 
bet, China and Siam. The populatioil||Pestimate 
17 millions of souls. 

732. Mountains,^ Rivers^ Forest a^ tstc. We have 

correct delineation or account of the'mountains of ] 

man. A chain on the northenv iroivXicx \& TsveciCkE 

Mnd pother on th^ w^st, 4^i^\dki^ l\x>^ ^tk^vc^ ^\^^ 
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British dominions. The chief river is the Irrawadj, 
-Mrhich enters the bay of Bengal after a course of 1200 
miles. The Mague^ or river of Siam, which is of equal 
length, enters the gulf of Siam. There are many other 
considerable rivers, and branches of the larger streams, 
of which our accounts are confused and imperfect. The 
forests are numerous and large, supplying timber iii 
abundance, and especially. the teak, a timber far superior 
to the European oak. 

733. Productions. . The lands of Birman, like those 
«f the adjacent countries, produce trees and plants of the 
most valuable kind in rich abundance. Here rise io 
luxuriance the M'hite sandal and tambac, whose frag^rance 
delights the senses ; the durable teak, the jet black 
ebony, the sycamore fig, the Indian fig, the banyan tree, 
whose foliage is impenetrable to the ardent rays of a 
tropical sun. Ginger, cardamom^ turmeric, betel, cinna- 
mon, laurel, tamarind, aloe, sugar cane, plantain, cocoa, 
tmd innumerable other trees and shrubs of the most valu- 
able kind, adorn the forests and enrich the gardens of 
this favored region. Rice is the chief grain raised for 
food, but wheat and other grains are cultivated. 

734. AniinaU and Minerals, The animals are such 
as are common to India. Elephants are numerous in 
Pegu, and buffaloes in tlie mountains. A kind of wild 
fowl, called henza, or braming goose, is, like the Roman 
eagle, the symbol of empire. This country is the golden 
Chersonese of the ancients, and gold is yet found in the 
rivers of Pegu. There are also mines of gold and sil- 
ver, tin, iron, lead, antimony, arsenic and sulphur. Ru- 
bies, sappliires, garnets, amethysts, chrysolites, jasper, 
load-stone and marble are also found in this country. 

7Z5, Hellsrion and Government, The Birmans adhere 
to the Hindoo faith and worship, as the disciples of 
Boodh. T|iM|irmans believe in the -transmigration of 
souls, and flj^nally those which are radically bad will 
he condemnedto everlasting punishment. They have 
numerous temples, with idols sitting in the posture of 
tailors. The priests or talapoins inculcate morality, but 
the niamiers of the couiitry ar^ Tevvx^^D^-^^ q>« ideas of 
moisd». The govemm«xvX \ft wb\uw^ ,\JMV^^^KMM4^'®k- 
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suits a council of nobles. There are no hereditary hon- 
ors or offices, but all offices cease on the demise of the 
king^. Nobility is graduated by strings^ three^ six, nin<i 
-or twelve, while the prince alone wears twenty -four. 

736. Language and Literature, The language of 
Birman must be nearly allied to that of Hindoostan. 
Literature is cultivated by certain classes of men, and 
their libraries are filled with books on various subjectsi 
chiefly on divinity. The royal library contains at least 
100 chests of books, classed, and the contents of each 
chest written on the lid in letters of gold. The Birinans 
write from left to right, like the Europeans, and their 
books are neatly executed, 

737i Manners and Customs. The Birmans are % 
lively, inquisitive, impatient, irascible race of men. Fe- 
males are not secluded from public notice, as in some 
eastern countries, but they are degraded in condition ; 
their testimony in a court of justice being of less weight 
than that of men, aiid being forbid to enter a court, they 
are obliged to deliver their testimony on the outside* 
The lower classes oflen sell their wives and daughters to 
strangers, a practice which is said to proceed from their 
poverty. . A bankrupt and his family become the slave* 
of the creditor. The Birmans are fond of poetry and 
music, and among their instilments is the heem^ like the 
ancient pipe of Pan, formed of several reeds, united and 
4K>unded by a common mouth-piece. 

738. Chief Cities, The ancient capital was Avat 
which has declined since the building of Ummerapoora. 
This city, now the royal residence, is on the eastern side 
of a large river which flows into the Irrawady, with a 
lake on tl\e opposit side. It is ornamented with tall 
groves of mango, palmyra and cocoa trees ^ It contains a. 
lofly obelisk, numerous spires and turrets, a square fort- 
with a gilded temple at each comendMj^ly 100 feet 
high, and in the center is the royal pi^p which has a 
wide court in front, and a council hall on 77 pillars ia 
eleven rows. The population is not known. 

739, Pegu, Pegu, formerly the capital of the king- 
dom of that name, and a most m«^^raSvct\i\. c^'^> vb ^'ssi 

in rums, since the conquest of \lv«iXYixv^m. \n>»^>«s** 
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ever, the residence of a vicetoy,- and decorsited \9hh n 
Vast pyramid, a sacred edifice or temple, standing on a 
double terrace, one side of the lowef one being 1391 
feet, and of the upper one 684. It is composed of brick 
said mortar, octagonal at the base, and spiral at the top,. 
On the summit is an unibrella of open iron work, 56 feet 
ih circumference, ^nd the whole edifice is 361 feet lHgli» 
There are many large cities in this empire, as Rangoon, 
a commercial port containing 30,000 inhabitants, and 
others little known. 

740. Manufactures and Trade ^ The Birmans excel 
in gildmg and other ornamental manufectures. Their 
war boats are of singular construction, formed out of th<J 
solid trunk of the teak tree, and from 8© to 100 feet in 
length. Their barges and their edifices are built and 
finished with singular taste and elegance. In Chagain i» 
a manufacture of idols from a fine and almost tr^spa- 
tent marble. 

With the Chinese in Yunan, the Birmans trade in cot* 
ton, amber, ivory, precious stones, and betel nuts, recei* 
ting in return silks, velvets, gold leaf, hardware and pa» 
per. Vast quantities of rice are transported on the riv- 
er to the capital from the southern provinces. ClbthSy 
Mardware, muslins, porcelain and glass are imported by 
foreigners. The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no 
colli, but uncoined silver and lead are current as mo^ 

HINDOOSTAN. 

?4 1 . Name and Situation, Hindoostan, or Hiindnstan^ 
i6 not the primitive name of this country, but seems to? 
Save been given to it by the Persians. The name isy 
like India, derived from the celebrated river Indus, withl 
the tenninatio^liw or Stan^ which in Persian signifies 
ii^untry, JHb 

This extcnUJjRnd populous regbn of Asia is situa* 

tted between the 8th and 35th degrees of north latitude^ 

axid between the 65th and 92d degrees of east longitude^ 

Its utmost length north and south is 1 880 nlilesy and its 

hredth 1 600. Oft the wesl \t is )ao\sxv^t^\x^ ^^ Q^c.^'sik 
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amting it from Tibet ; on the east by the Birttaan em« 
pire, Asam aiid the Ocean, and on the sooth by tho 
Oc^an. 

742. History. The earliest correct accounts of thid 
country are given us by the historians of Alexander the 
Great) who conquered some part of Hindoostan. In that 
age) the state of society in India was nearly the same aa 
nt present. Iii subsequent periods, this country hae 
been repeatedly overrun or conquered by the more har- 
dy inhabitants of the north, and in particular by the M6n* 
gulsin 1525, and by Aurunzeb in 1 6?S. The death oC 
the latter, hi 1 707, was soon followed by a rapid decline 
of the Mongul power. The Portugitese, Dutch and 
French successively established factories, s^id made 
conquests in several parts of Indoostan. The French 
power ceased with the loss of Pondicherry in 176 1. The 
English, who long had factories in the country, be<« 
gan their conquests in 174^, and have extended their do<» 
minion over a large portion of Hindoostan. 

743. Mountains, The principal mountains in Hindoofi!- 
ten are those which border Tibet on the north, caUed 
Mmtntda^ which signifies snow. It is supposed that this 
chain is a part of what was called by the ancients Imau9% 
Two other chains, called gautSj are distinguishable, one 
about 70 miles from the western coast of the Deccan, 
the other at a distance fVom the eastern coast. These 
tise abruptly, forming, as it were, walls supporting a 
fast elevated tract of intermediate country. On the east 
of the Burrampooter are also considerable chains of 
tikmnt^hs. 

< 744. Rivets. The Ctahgei, The noble Ganges, • 
fiver held sacred by the Hindoos, originates in the Ti« 
betan Alps, and receiving a great number of subsidiary 
streaims, from the north and west, it run^^ s^uth east** 
erly course of about 1400 miles, to the ^Hk>f ^^^ ^1^ 
of Bengal. Before it arrives at the sea,^n is joined bf. 
the Burratnpooter, and forms several channels^ arotod 
a Delta and a number of islands. The annual intindan 
lions of this large river spread the water Ov4r tjaft «d^ 
^Di /aads to tlie exuut of 100 m&e%^ 
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745. Burramfiooter. The Burrampoote^ has its aou% 
•es near those of the Ganges, nortli of the Himrosda 
chain of mountams, but directing its course eastward, it 
leaves the Ganges at the distance of 1200 miles ; then 
winding to the west and south, it unites with the Ganges. 
This river is nearly as long as the Ganges, and for 60 
miles before it joins the latter, it is from four to five 
xmles >yidc. The head stream of this river in Tibet is 
called by the Tibetans Sanpoo. 

746. Subsidiary Streams. The Gagra from Tibet has 
a course of 700 miles, and joins the Ganges above Patna. 
The Cosa and Tecsta proceed from the same countrj, 
and fall into the Ganges below the Gagra. The Jumna 
on the west has a course of 500 miles, and falls into the 
Ganges at Allahabad. The Chumbul, Sichery, and 
other rivers, swell the Jumna, and the Soan, and nume- 
rous smaller streams augment the Ganges below the 

Junrna. 

747. The Indus. The x^elebrated Indus, called bj. 
the inhabitants of the country Sinde, or Sindeh, proceed 
from the mountains of Bucharia, in the north, where its 
head stream is called Nilab, or blue river, and running a 
southerly course, it enters the sea by many mouths. Its 
whole course is estimated at 1000 miles* Like the 
Ganges, the Nile and the Missisippi, it forms islands by 
the channels which discharge its waters into the ocean. 
It has several large tributary streams, a& the Kameh and 
Comul from the west, and the Chunab, the Rauvee and 
Setlege on the east 

748. Secondary Rivera. The large rivers of second- 
ary size in HiiidoostanarcthePudda,Nerbudda and Tap- 
tee, which enter the gulf of Cambay on the west ; and 
the Godaveri, the Kistna and Caveri on the east. The 
three last ha^e their sources on a chain of mountains 
near the wesdprn side of the great promontory of Indiai 
and pervade almost the whole bredth of the country. 

7 A9. Forests and Desert. Hindoostan contains large 

iorests, especially near the mouth of the Ganges, which 

abound with trees and plants of a luxuriant growthw— 

Creeping plants a^e said to exXewife^»K\.lt€.e to tree, till 

they form an impenetr3Jb\e cw^t. Ou^^ ^^x ^ "^ 
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Indus is a sandy desert of 4 or 500 miles in length, and 
from 60 to 1 50 in bredth. 

750. Trees, The fertile soil and genial climate of 
India are adapted to produce a most luxuiiant vegeta- 
tion. Here grows the lofty palm, with a single stem^ 
without branches, but terminated by a tuft of leaves ; the 
cocoa-nut tree, with its nutritious fruit, whose fibrous 
covering is formed into the most elastic cables ; the 
areca palm, whose nuts are mixed with betel leaves, and 
chewed as tobacco is in other countries ; the fen palm^ 
whose broad leaves are used for paper and for thatching, 
and whose juce is distilled. into toddy; and another 
species bearing leaves^ of which three or four will roof a 
cottage. 

75k Grain and Fruits. Rice is the grain chiefly cul- 
tivated, and the principal food of the people. Mais and 
the sugar cane are also cultivated in great quantises, as 
•is cotton. The fruits, shrubs and herbaceous plants 
which grow in Hindoostsm are too numerous to be speci- 
fied, but almost all that can delight the eye, or gratify 
the taste of man, are there produced in the richest abun- 
dance. 

752. jimmals. The horses of Hindoostan arc nume- 
rous, but the best breeds are from Persia and Arabia. 
Here are also seen the pied horses of Tibet. The wild 
ass and wild mule are seen in herds upon the mountains. 
The cattle are often large, with a hump en the shoulders. 
The elephant is common, and the Arat»an camel with a 
single hunch. The forests abound with wild boarsy 
4)ears, wolves, 'foxes, jackalls, hyenas, leopards, panthers^ 
lynxes, apes and monkeys. Lions are found near Casfa- 
mir ; but the tiger of the Ganges is terrible for siae, 
strength and ferocity^ The rhinoceros with one horn 
is found in the swamps. The birds and insects are in- 
numerable, and the common hen is fotmd wild in that 
country. m 

753. Minerals. Hindoostan has for ages been cele- 
brated lor producing the diamond, which, tho found to 
consist of coal, is the most hard, transparent and bril- 
liant of all minerals. The best of this species of x^te^ 
siouB stones arc found in riv^Tu, or loxu^t xoOiaV^^'v^^ 
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pour and Golconda. The nibyj sapphire, topaz, tuTinjl- 
lin, and other precious stones, are among the produc- 
tions of Hindoostan. Gold is found in the rivers flow- 
ing into the Ganges from Tibet, bi^ not in mines. 

754. PofiulaHon and State qf Society. The inhabi- 
tants of HUidoostan are estimated at 60 millions. These 
are divided into four classes or casts— the bramim^ Or 
priests ; the cketeree^ or military mien $ the bice^ or mer- 
chants and men of business ; and the aoodera^ who are 
servants and laborers. Below these are the fiariansj a 
set of outcasts who are held in the utmost detestation. 
It is now asserted and believed that the gipseys of £u» 
rope are fugitives of the pariar class, who fled from the 
cruelties of Timur, who conquered Hindoostan about the 
year 1400. 

755. Religion, The Hindoos arc the followers of 
£rahma, who is supposed to have been the progenitor of 
men.; From him the ancient Brachmans, or philoso>* 
•phers, and modem Bramins, or priests, seem to have 
derived their name. They acknowledge a suprcmfc 
-Gody and many subaltern deities. - Their temples are fi^ 
led with idols in monstrous shapes. They believe in 
the transmigration of souls, end hold ia feast in honor of 
the sun. Their principal idol is Boodh, who was prober- 
bly some deified philosopher. Their religion and sacred 
jniysteries are ccmtained in the veda$y or sacred books, 
joid the ahastevi or comnientary on the vcdas. These 
«re written in the Sanscrit, the ancient language of Hin- 
doostan, which is now understood only by the Bramins. 
In these books are all the precepts of the Hindoo reli- 
•gioiv, which has connected with it all the duties of social 
Jife, 

756. Government, Hindoostan has at times been 
-mostly subjected to emperors, or great conquerors and 
:th0ir descendants^ as to.Timur, the Mongul invader. 
But in the beginning of the last century, on the death of 
Aurengzeb, the Mongul empire was gradually dissolved 
•by means of compi3titions for the sovreignty and civS 
wars. From that time the 'country has been subject to 
•fl number of rajah kings or pra«.e^. ^qtol^ oCvivem have 
UUder. them ryots and *^tamto%^ -wVq .^^s^^^^ \a«%% 
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tracts of land, cMn condition of paying rent to the ]mncef; 
Since the middle of the last century, the English have* 
interfered in the disputes between the princes, and have 
gradually extended their government over several large 
provinces, amounting to nearly a fourth of Hindoostan. 
The ^vemment of the native princes is despotic an4 
oppressive. 

757. Manners and Cuatome, The Hindoos are black) 
with long black hair and good persons. They are mild, 
obedient, faithful and ingenious, extremely temperate^ 
abstaining from animal food and intoxicating liquors. 
Polygamy is prdcticed, but one wife is supreme. The 
custom oi burning a widow with the corpse of her hus- 
band is not yet extinct, tho less common than formerly ^ 
The tribes or casts are forbid to intermarry, and to eat 
or drink with each other, so that they are separated by 
insurmountable barriers ; and each family follow the oc- 
cupation of their ancestors from generation to genera- 
tion. All their customs, fashions, every thing among 
them is regulated by their religion. 

758. Food^ Dreas, Btdldinga. The Hindoos subsist 
chiefly on rice, milk and vegetables. The inferior casts 
lare forbid to eat flesh, but the military tribe may eat the 
flesh of goats, sheep and poultry, and other superior 
tribes may eat poultry and fish. In so warm a climate, 
little clothing is necessary ; a single piec^ of cotton 
cloth sometimes answers the purpose. The houses are 
of earth or bricks, covered with mortar or cement, with 
no windows or only small openings. There is usually 
only a ground flooi', inclosing a court, with a small gal- 
lery supported by pillars* - Their amusements are said 
to consist in religious processions. ■ 

759. Langtuige and Literature, The ancient language 
of Hindoostan, called the Sanscrit, is now obsolete, and 
known only in old books which are studied by the Bra- 
mins. The languages in use in this extensive country 
are ten difierent dialects, and most of them written in 
different characters. The learning of the Hindoos is 
confined to a few rnen, and altho they have many books, 
yet if we may judge of their literatvire by ^ucK It^ss&W 
iiouM '09 h^y ehten xxiade from A\ietcv) Xliii^^ ^^SEi\s^ ^^^2^^ 
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yrlMi can interest the people of Europe end Atnerica. 
The art of printing was not known by the Hindoos, till 
introduced by the English^ and their history, contained 
in perishable manuscripts, consists mostly of iables. 
There are some universities and schools of repute, as at 
Benares, and in Deccan. 

760. Maniifacturea, The cotton manu&ctures of 
Hindoostan are well known, and have been celebrated 
from antiquity. The muslins and calicoes of that coun- 
trV constitute important articles of export. The shawls 
of Cashmir are highly esteemed. In manufactures 
few tools are used, and it is said a loom is reared un- 
der a tree in the moniiag, and carried home in the 
evening. 

761. British Possessions. The British East Indi^ 
company first began to trade and formed establishments 
in Hindoostan. This company is supported by the Bri- 
tish government, the power of whose arms has extended 
her empire over a considerable portion of Hindoostan. 
On the Ganges, the British possess Bengal, Bahar, and 
Benares, comprehending a territory of 550 miles in 
length, by 300 in bredth. They possess several other 
parts of Hindosstan, all which are supposed to contain 
1 4 millions of inhabitants. 

762. Government^ jimvy and Revenue. The govern- 
ment of the English possessions is vested in a governor' 
general and a council, who direct all affairs, civil and 
militaiy. The judiciary consists of a chief justice, and 
three other judges, with jurisdiction over civil, criminal, 
naval and ecclesiastical affairs. The military force con* 
sists of a few British regiments, and a considerable bodf 
of Seapoys, who are Hindoo militia. The revenue is 
computed at about 19 millions of dollars, two thirds of 
which is required to support the civil and militaiy estab* 
lishments. 

763. Chief Tovms. Calcutta: The chief citj' of the 
British possessions in Hindoostan is Calcutta, in the 23d 
degree of tiorth latitude, upon the we&teni channel or 
outlet of the Ganges, called Hoogley, a himdred miles 
from the sea. This city has npt a salubrious situatipu» 
having stagnant waters rnVx^Vvs^VraV^, Vi>iX^ i^ has lately 
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been improved by draining. The streets of Calcutta, as 
of all the great towns in Hindoostan, are narrow and 
crooked, some of them paved with bricks, others not ; 
^ the houses are constructed of brick or mud, or of bam- 
boos and mats, except the English quarter, which is 
composed of elegant brick edifices. The city contains 
half a million of inhabitants. 

764. Commerce and Imfirovementa (^ Calcutta. The 
river is navigable to Calcutta for the lai^g^st India ships, 
and the commerce is great. The exports consist of 
salt, sugar, salt-peter, silks and muslins, opium, and va- 
rious other articles. The English trade of India is en- 
joyed by a company, whose charter is from time to time 
renewed by parliament. The English have established 
a society for the promotion of litei*alure in Calcutta, cal- 
led the Asiatic^ociety, which enjoys a high reputation, 
while the publications from the press rival those of Eu- 
rope. A college is founded in the same city, with pro- 
fessors of the English, Hindoo and Maljometan law, as 
well as of the usual sciences. The languages to be 
taught are Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindostanee, Ben- 
gal, Maratta, and other dialects of that country. 

765. P^tna and Benares. Patna, the capital of the 
province of Bahar, is on the Ganges, about 400 miles 
above Calcutta. Most of the salt-peter exported fromi 
Calcutta is from Baliar. Benares, a rich, populous cityi 
60 miles above Patna^ on the north bank of the Ganges, 
is said to have been the first seat of Braminical know- 
ledge. Theseare in the British dominions. Formerly 
Agra, upon the ri^irer Jumna, was the seat of the Mongul 
empire. The Mahometans, who conquered this part of 
Hindoostan, fixed the seat of empire at Delhi, as did the 
more recent conquerors. These cities are immensely 
large, but since the decline of the Mahometan and Mon- ^ 
gul empires, are very n>uch diminished. 

766. Surat oTid Bombay. Surat, on the livei Taptee, 
below the ^ulf of Cambay, is said to contain half a rail- 
lion of inhabitants, a great part of whom are Arabs, Per- 
sians, Monguls and Turks. It is- a place of extensive 
trade, and the port whence the Mahometans set soil aa 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. Bottto^iV -j oxv ^ ^xsv^v^css^', 
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IS a large cUy^ with a good harbor^ and well fixtified. It 
was ceded to England by tlie Portugue8e> in 1662, as a 
part of the dower of the queen of Charles II. and is the 
seat of one of the English presidencies.* 

767. Other Cities, , In Mysore on the west and south 
is Scriiigapatani) a large town^ an an island -suiTounded 
by the river Caveri. This is remarkable for being inclo- 
sed by a hedge of 30 or 40 feet wide> consisting of every 
kind of thorn to be found in the countity./ Calicut, on 
/ ilie sea shore, is memorable for being the mst port visit- 
/ cd by the Portuguese, who discovered India under V>8co 
I de Gama, and for giving name to the calicoes, a species 
\ of muslins which are common, y On the eastern side of 
^the promontory is Madras, in the Carnatic, containing 
80,000 people, but it has no harbor, nor is there a harbor 
on the Coromandel coast, fit>m Cape Comoiin to the 
Ganges, a distance of 1000 miles. 

768- General Remarks on the Hindoos of the South, 
, The complexion of the Hindoos varies, in proceeding 
from north to south, from a brown or olive color to a 
deep black. In the Carnatic and Mysore, the Hindoos 
are of a mild, submissive character, rendered effeminate 
by the heat of the climate, and a total abstinepce from 
anin\al food. Most of them have little clothing, others 
wear long muslin dresses, with a turban, .and large gold 
ear-rings, forming a striking contrast with their black 
faces. Their houses consist of walls covered with a 
fine stucco, with long colonnades, open porticoes, and flat 
roofs. No cielings ane used, for none will resist the 
ravages of the white ants, wliich attack and destroy every 
kind of wood to which they can gain access. A com' 
mon mode of travelling is in palankins, which are 
borne on the shouldei^s of four men, and covered with a 
canopy. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS. 
. 769. Ceylon, East of Cape Comoi^n lies Ceylon, an 
ii^land of 240 miles in length, and 150 inbredth. It ivas 
Known to the ancients by tilie name of Taprd>ana ; seized 
by the Portuguese iu Vi506, aad tak*&u b^ the Dutch in 
JffSo, tfiio subdued tkja ua\i\c» Vtv \1^^. \\>Rs»\s»«k 
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idteiy ts&eh by the English. The inhabitants, who are 
of Hindoo race, and called Singalese, remain in their 
native state, and are little kno>vA, except on the sea coast. 
Trincomalee, on the east, affords a good hai^r. The 
chief town is Colombo, on the west side, which gives name 
to a bitter wx)od used by us. The commerce of the island 
is chiefly vahiable for its cinnamon^ precious itones, and 
pearls. 

770. Pearl Fishery. The taking of pearls at Ceylon 
commences in February and continues till April, when 
the south west monsoon begins. Thousands of peopls 
throng to the shore, with their huts, tents and bazars. 
The pearls are taken by divers, who descend from five to 
ten fathoms, and remain under water about two minutes. 
They carry down small nets, and bring up 100 oysters 
in a net. The pearls are found in or upon oysters, form* 
ed like the coats of an onion, around a grain of sand, co- 
vered by the animal with a glutinous substance to pre* 
serve it from friction. The gold colored pearls are the 
most esteemed by the natives. 

771. 'the-Maldivea and Laceadive^* South west of 
Cape Comorin lies a cluster of low islands, called MaU 
dives^ which are said to be a thousand or more in num- 
ber. They are peopled by Mahometans and Pagans. 
The chief products of the islands for export, are cocoa-* 
nut&and fish, particularly a shell fish called cowrie, which 
is used for money. The Laccadives, west of the Mala- 
bar coast, are a groop of islands, about 30 in number, 
which afford the same articles as the Maldives, and 
ambergris is said to be found floating on the adjacent 
sea. 

772. Andaman and JsTuobar. Opposit to the coast of ' 
Malacca, lies a range of islands, the principal of which 
are Andaman and Nicobar. Andaman is HO miles in 
length, but narrow, and has good harbors. The soil is 
good, and the foi^ests afford ebony, and a kind of bread 
fruit. The sea abounds with oysters, mullets and soles, 
but the inhabitants- are savage, and what is remarkable, 
they have woolly hair like the Africans. The Nicobar 
islands are three, the largest about ft&ec\\ tk3^!^v>sv ^\x*. 
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cumfercnce. The people appear to be of Tartaric 
origin. 

.773. Sumatra. Sumatra is aii island of 950 miles in 
length, and 200 in bredth, south of Malacca, from which 
it is separated by a narrow strait. Chains of high moun- 
tains run the whole length of this island, which render 
the air cooler than in Hindoostan. The year has two 
divisions, the dry and rainy monsoons. The dry, or 
south east monsoon, commences i\\ May and ends in Sep- 
tember ; the north west, or rainy monsoon, begms in 
November and ends in March. The soil is rich, and a 
great part of the island is covered with an impervious fo- 
rest. The animals and plants of Sumatra are the same 
as in other Asiatic countries within the tropics. The 
principal commodity for export is pepper, which grows 
on a creeping plant or vine. Other products are cofFeej 
ebony, rattans, camphor, benzoin, cassia, and cotton, of 
which the kind called silk cotton is of distinguished gloss 
and delicate texture. The people excel in gold and sil- 
ver fillagree, and in weaving silk and cotton. The Eng- 
lish possess Bencoolen, on the south western side of the 
island. 

774. Inhabitants of Sumatra, The inhabitants are 
Malays, Mahometans, and inland natives, some of whom, 
as the Googoo, are said to be covered with hair, and lit- 
tle superior to tlie Oran Outang. The natives have a 
yellow or tawney complexion, with flat noses, and dark 
clear eyes. The noses of infants are flattened, and their 
ears extended. In the interior mountainous parts, the 
people have the goiter. The clothing of the natives is 
made of the bark of trees. Both sexes file their teeth, 
and stain them black. Their houses are of v/ood and 
bamboo, covered with leaves of the palm, and standing 
on pillars. The furniture is simple, and rice the prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants. The villages are on hills, 
surrounded by fruit trees. Their amusements are com- 
bats of cocks and quails, with a variety of dances. There 
are several volcanoes on the island, and violent thunder 
is frequent. 

77s. Java. Java> an isXsiw^ ^i 6sQ \w\^^ Vxv l^a^th, 
hut narow, is situated somxVi ^^^x.o^^uTci^xx^'il^^xcv^XsiO^. 
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it is separated by the strait of Sunda. It abounds with 
foriests, and is covered with perpetual verdure. On the 
north side stands Batavia, a larg^ town belonging to the 
Dutch, whose low situation and canals render it very un- 
healthy. The water also is of a bad quality, and the 
musketoes vexatious. The Javanese are of a yellow =1 
complexion, and generally Mahometans. Batavia is 
chiefly peopled by the Chinese, but the natives of many 
countries resort to the place for trade. The productions 
of Java are nearly the same as those of Sumatra, but the 
chief export is coffee. 

11^, Bornen, East of Sumatra, under the equator, 
lies Borneo, reputed the largest island on the globe, be- 
ing 900 miles in length by 600 in bredth. The sea coast 
consists mostly of marshes ; the interior contains raoun^ 
tains, some of them volcanic, whose eruptions occasion 
tremendous earthquakes. But the inland parts of thd 
island are little known. On the coast ai^ seen Malays, 
Moors, and Japanese ; but the native inhabitants are 
black, with long hair, of a middle stature, feeble and in* 
active. The chiefs extract one or two of their teeth, 
and substitute others of gold, and strings of tiger's teetli 
are worn round the neck as a badge of rank. On the sea 
coast, houses are built on pillars supported by rafts, and 
at the Banjar river, they rise and fall with the tide. 

777. Manilla Isles, The Manillas, called also PhiU 
lipine islands, lie north east of Borneo, and east from 
Cochin China, extending from about 5 to 20 degrees of 
north latitude. The largest of them are Luzon and 
Mindano. Luzon is near 500 miles in length by 100 in 
bredth. The natives seem to be of Malay origin. The 
island is pervaded by a chain of mountains, but is fertile, 
producing cotton, sugar cane, cocoa trees, and other 
plants suited to the climate. The houses are built of 
bamboo, and elevated 8 or 10 feet on posts, as in other 
islands. Mindano is next in size to Luzon, and its in^ 
habitants and productions are of the same kind. There 
are several other isles of considerable magnitude, and 
the small ones amount to hundreds. Among them are 
»c?rcra7 roicanoes. This gvoo^ \?^?. <i\^v:o\^\^^V\'^>^ 
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gcllanin 1^21, and on one of them he lost his life. Some 
of these islands are in possession of Spain. 

778. The Celebez, To tlie east of Borneo is Celebez, 
an irregular island of 600 miles in length, but deeply in- 
dented with bays. This island presents the most ro« 

^. man tic scenery, of high mountains, rocks, rivers, and 
lofty trees. The inhabitants, called Macassars, are said 
to be addicted to piracy, and to poison their lances and 
arrows with the juce of the Upas. Like the inhabitants 
of other Asiatic isles, they raise their houses on pillars 
on account of the deluging rains of the west monsoon, 
from November till March. This island is in possession 
of the Dutch, who res tr;iin the depredations of the na- 
lives. It is surrounded by numbers of smaller ooea, 
forming a large groop. 

779. Moluccas, The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, lie 
cast of Celebez, the most important pf which are Banda, 
Ternate and Amboyna. These islands are possessed by 
the Dutch, who expelled the Portuguese, the first Eu- 
ropean settlers. The chief quadrupeds are goats, hogs 
and deer. The natives are pagans or mahometans. 
These islands are chiefly valued for the spices which 
they produce, especially nutmegs and cloves, but an 
earthquake and hurricane in 1778 almost annihilated the 
nutmeg trees in Banda. This tree rises to the size of a 
pear tree, the leaves resembling tljose of the laurel, and 
it bears fruit from the age of ten to one hundred years. 
The nutmeg, when growing, is of the size of an apri- 
cot, shaped like a pear, and when ripe, the rind opens, 

, and discloses the mace, of a deep red color, which co- 
vers the nutmeg, 

TARTARY. 

780. Situation and Extent. That part of Tartary 
which is not subjected to any neighboring nation, extends 
from the Caspian sea to the mountains of Belur, about 
870 miles, from east to west ; and from north to south, 
from the mountains of Gaur to the boundaries of Russia, 
a space of 1500 miles. 

78 / . A/ountains, Tlve 'B^Vvxt T«k!^^ at ^xv^vevvx. V-roaMSx 
fl great Alpine chain oS iiiQ>mtwjas> ^^t^^vxx^i ^^^^\<:.^ 
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\\ ith snoW) limits Independent Tartary on the ea&t, and 
divides it from Little Bucharia^ the country of Kalmucks) 
who have been rendered tributary to China. In the cen- 
ter are the mountains of Alak> the Kizik Tag, the Kai*a 
Tau and Ak Tau. On the south are the mountains of 
.Gaut) which separate Tartary from Hindoostan. 

782. Rivers. The chief rivers are the Amu, called 
by the ancients Oxus, and the Sirr, the ancient laxartes. 
The Amu, which the oriental geographers call Gihon, 
has its sources in the Belur Tag, and being augmented 
by streams from the Gaut, or Hindookoh, on the south, 
it runs nortlierly to the lake of Aral, a course of about 
900 miles. The Sirr, or Sihon, rises also in the moun- 
tains of Belur, and falls into the same lake, after a west- 
em and north westei*n course of 500 miles. The smaller 
rivers are numerous. 

783. Lake«, The largest lake is the Aral, east of the 
Caspian^ which is 200 miles in length, and 70 in bredth. 
It receives the two great rivers, Amu and Sirr, and has 
no outlet into the ocean. Its water is salt, like that of 
the Caspian, and there are saline lakes in its vicinity. 
This lake is surrounded by sandy deserts, which have 
not been explored by Europeans. East of the Ai'al lies 
.the Balcash, or Palkati, a lake of 140 miles in length, 
by 70 in bredth. The smaller lakes are little known. 

784. Fac^ of the Country and Productions, The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Tartary is the steps, vast barren 
plains in the north, which are possessed by the Kirgu- 
^es, who consist of three hords or tribes. On the east 
of the Caspian is an extensive desert, but the lands on the 
rivers Amu and Sirr are fertile, especially in Sogd, the 
ancient Sogdiana. The mountains of Tartary afford 
many valuable minerals, and the earth is capable of pro- 
ducing all kinds of grain and fruits suitable to the cli- 
mate, but the Tartars suffer most of their land to lie 
in pasture for their flocks and herds, on which they chief- 
ly subsist. 

7B5. Religion and Manners, The prevailing religion 
is the Mahometan, and the government, administered by 
thans, or kings, ia mostly absolute. Their lan^ua^e i^ 
Turkish, or Zagathian. In ^exi^T^ \i\^ '\^\\.^^ ^^ 
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hospitable and benevolent, and some of their chiefs are 
^d to keep their doors nailed open for the admission of 
all strangers. Their dress falls only to the calf of the 
leg ; both sexes wear a sort of trowsers, mkI the upper 
garment 18 fastened with a girdle. Both sexes wear 
also light boots, with a head dress like the Turkish tw- 
ban, and the females wear long ear-rings, and their hair 
in tresses, decorated with ribands. 

786. Manners qfthe Kirguses, The Kirguses, north 
east of the Caspian, have Tartaric features, a fiat bosC) 
and small eyes, but not oblike, as the Chinese. They 
live in tents of skins, and lead a wandering life. They 
have vast herds of cattle, horses, camels, sheep and 
goats, of which some individuals are said to possess from 
ten to twenty thousand. They are divided into three 
hords, each under its own khan. Their chief food^s mut- 
ton, oif the long tailed kind of sheep, which ^s said to be 
so excellent as to be sent to Petersburg. Their drink is 
kumis, or mare's milk acidulated. Their heads are 
shaved, and covered with a conical bomiet, and the ladies 
embellish their heads with the necks of herons, disposed 
like horns. 

787. Smnarcand, The celebrated city of Samarcand, 
called anciently Maracanda, is situated in Great Bucha- 
ria, on the river Sogd, a branch of the Qxus. It is in a 
delightful country, in the 40th degree of north latitude, 
with housed of stone or clay, and a university. It >vas 
the capital of Sogdia, or Sogdiana, in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. In more modem times, it was the 
i^sidence of Timur, or Tamerlane. It has declined in 
modem times, but is remarkable for its manufacture of 
silk paper, and still carries on a considerable trade, es* 
pecially in fi^uits of excellent quality. On the same 
river stands Bokhara,' a large city, rivalling Samarcand. 

788. Little Bucharia, On the east of Belur Tag is 
Little Bucharia, the country of the Kalmuks, belonging 
to China. In this country is the large river Yarkand, 
which runs from west to east about 500 miles, and enters 
the lake called Lok Nor. On different head streams oi 

$Im liver stand the chief Xovfiv^, Q,^%\^^;30t 'wo^ X^\«sA- 
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On the south is the vast desert of Gobi. This country 
ivas subjected to China in the year 1759. 

PERSIA. 

789. Situation and Extent, Persia, wliich is called in 
the language of the country Iran^ is situated between the 
25th and 43d degrees of north latitude, and between the 
45th and 68tli degrees of east longitude. Its length 
from east to west is about 1200 miles, and its brcdtli 
about 1000 miles. It is bounded by the Ocean and Per- 
sian Gulf on the south ; by Turkey west ; by the Cas- 
pian and Tartary on the north, and by Hindoostan on the 
east. It takes its name from Fars, or Pars, a single pro- 
vince of the kingdom. 

790. History, Persia has been celebrated from early 
ages as a powerful kingdom. Its inhabitants were of the 
same race as the Scythians, or Goths and Teutones, who 
peopled a great part of Europe, and from whom we are 
descended. Cyrus founded the Persian monarchy about 
557 years before the christian era. This empire was 
dissolved by Alexander the Great, and Persia fell under 
the dominion of the Greek monarchs of Syria. Artax- 
arxes restored the Persian line of kings in the 3d century 
of the christian era. In the year 636, the Mahometans 
conquered the country ; which was, in subsequent pe- 
riods, subjected to the power of Zingis Khan and Timur. 
Persia w^as subdued by Nadir Shah, a ferocious warrior, 
in 1736, enjoyed a few years of tranquility under Kerim, 
but has been since disturbed by usurpation, anarchy and 
civil dissensions. 

791. Mountains and Climate, Persia is a very moun- 
tainous country. In the north, the chain of Caucasus 
extends into Persia, winding to the south of the Cas- 
pian. To the south east rims the great chain of Elwend, 
the highest ridge in Persia. Another chain runs nearly 
parrellel with the Persian Gulf. A western chain divides 
Persia from the Turkish dominions. On the north east 
is the chain of Gaur, and on the east the ridges of Wull 
andSoliman, with some others. These mountains ren- 
der Persia a comparatively coc\«>>3LTv\x^^\sv3X\}cv^%<^vli8 

generally barren. In addiUotv to X)KVS»'k'^^^>aw ^^\5^^sa» 
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tlireegreatdeserts, two of which, \ht Great Sfdine ioid 
Kerman, extend over a space of 700 miles in length and 
200 in bredth. 

792. Rivera, The Euphrates and Tigris have at 
times been within the Persian monarchy, but are not 
properly Persian rivers. The Ahwaz, a branch of which 
flows into the Tigris, enters the estuary of tliese three 
rivers, after a course of 400 miles. On the north is the 
Kur, latinized Cyrus, which flows ftx>m the Caucaudot 
chain into the Caafpian. A branch of this is the Aras, 
anciently Araxes. The Tedjan, on the north east) the 
ancient Ochus, flows into the Caspian^ and the Margab, 
a branch of the Amu, haa its sources in Persia. In the 
center is Zenderud, which rises on the Elwend moun* 
tains, and passing Ispahan, is lost in the aands. Bunde- 
mir, on the south east, on which are the ruins o£ Perse^ 
polls, flows into a salt lake called Baktegan. The IXxa* 
mend, <xi thq east, flows into the sea of Zereh, or is{^« 
sorbed by the sandy eaith. 

793. iMkea and Froductiona, The Zereh, or Dunra> 
is about 90 miles in length ; the Baktegan about 40 
miles ; the Urmia about 50 miles ; and the Envmi 
about 75 miles in circumference. Persia, tho in general 
a barren country, contains many fertile spots, in a most 
genial cHmate, and is supposed to be the native soil of 
naany of our best fruits, as the fig, pomegranate, mul- 
l>erry, almond, peach and apricot. The orange, citron 
and vine grow there in luxuriance, and in the southern 
parts cotton and the sugar cane. The Persian horses 
have been celebrated from antiquity, and the part* 

.ridges are of peculiar size and excellence. The ani- 
mals in general are such as are found in all similar lati« 
tudei. V 

794. Curioaitie: A singular curiosity is the fountains 
4>f naphthat or pure rock oil, on the western shore of the 
Caspian, ixear Baku. Th6 earth, for two mites round 
this place, when two or three inches of the surface is 
removed, will take fire by the applicaticMi of a coat, and 
burn with a pure, gentle, blue flame, like that of ardeot 
apirits. A cun« or tube setValoWife f:.«t^ c^acs^e^^^ the 
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edges tsoYtrtd with clay lo pfevetit them from 
burning, are used in houses in lieu of candles. Three of 
^ur of them will boil a kettle of watery and thus serve to 
dress meat and vegetables. 

795. Reiigkm und trovemment. The ancient Per- 
^ans were Sabians, or worshippers of the sun, moon^ 
stars and fire, but mtihometanism is now the religious 
faith of the country. The Persians, however, have re- 
jected many of its absurdities, and adopted a milder sys- 
tenn. They are called CAw*, and are deemed heretics, 
-ffehile the pretended true believers are called 5fiwm>. 
Their priests are styled mullas, or akonds, that is read- 
ers, who are also employed as the instructors of children. 
There are also in Persia wandering monks, cajled fakirs 
and calendars, a sort of sturdy beggars, who live upon 
alms . The government is and alway s has been despflfe, 
and the people are oppressed by the exactions of khans 
or bcglerbegs. 

796. PofiuletUon and Manners, The population of 
Persia is computed to be ten or twelve millions. The 
Persians in the north are of a lair complexion, in the 
south of a darkibrown. They possess a sanguine tem- 
perament, are corpulent, with black hair, high forehead, 
aquiline nose, full cheeks^ and a large chin. They are 
gay, polite, hospitable, but passionate. They shave the 
head, and wear a bonnet, but the beard is sacred. They 
often wear three or four light, loose garments, over each 
other, fastened with a sash. Their outer garment is a 
large cloke of thick cloth. The women wtap round the 
head pieces of silk of different colors. They are cleanly 
In their persons and habitations. M aniages are mana- 
ged by females, with many ceremonies. Polygamy 'is 
miowed, but the first married wife is the chief. Suicide 
is uncommon^ and duels unknown. - 

797. J^Mnguagrimd Learnings, The ancient Persian 
language had a common origin with the Hebrew and 
Arabic, the Sanscrit of Hindoostan, and the Teutonic of 
Europe. The affinity is still discoverable in the radical 
words. The present Persian is remarkable for its 
strength and melody . Literature wes ^Ivcw^^3c^ ^xsJ^x^v^- 
t»d with success in Persia, bwt tYit «^cvfttv\.\**^% ^^-^^ 
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mostly destroyed by the Mahoitiietao conquerors in the 
the 7th century. It is not, however, wholly neglected, 
and the learning of Persia bears some resemb^ce to 
that of Europe. 

798. Chief Cities. lafiahan. The capital of Persia is 
Ispahan, which stands on the small river Zendprud. It 
is said to have been in the last century 24 miles in cir- 
cumference, and to contain 600,000 inhabitants. The 
streets are narrow and ill paved ; the walls of earth in 
ill repsdr ; but the royal square and its market, the pal- 
aces, mosks, baths, and other public edifices, are mag- 
nificent. It is surrounded by a beautiful country, &- 
yersified by mountains. In 1722, it was taken and 
plundered by the Afgans,its population reduced, and its 
splendor impaired. 

799. Shiraz. The second city is Shiraz, in the south 
eastern part of the kingdom, situated in a fertile valley,' 
and surrounded by a wall 25 feet high and 1 feet thick. 
In the neighborhood are many summer houses and gar- 
dens, with avenues of cypress and sycamore, leading to 
parterrs of flowers, i*efreshed with fountains. The cit- 
adel is of brick, defended with artillery ; and the mosk 
of the late prince, Kerim, is splendid. The climate is 
delightful, especially in spring, when the fields are co- 
vered with verdure, and the groves resound with the 
melody of the nightingale, the goldfinch, and the lin- 
net. 

800. Other Towns, TefRiz, the capital of Georgia, 
on the Kur, is a toivn, with 20,000 inhabitants. It is 
meanly built, but has springs of hot water,, and a trade 
in furs sent to Turkey. Dcrbent, on the Caspian, is a 
place of some trade. Erivan, on the west, is a large 
town, but not well built. . About 30 miles south is the 
noted mount Ararat. Tebriz, or Tauriz, is a large 
town, with spacious and magnificent bazars, and a squjave 
capable of containing 39,000 troops in order of battle: 
In the eastern provinces are Candahar and Herat, cities 
which carry on a communication between Persia and 
Hindoostan. 

SOU Agriculture. T\\e &o\\ Cil ^ex^aatA^ Ocv\r% bai'- 
ren, and much labor i*testovjed>iT^OTv^^x^\m^^ifc\^3^^ 
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The northern provinces, however, have a good soil. 
Wheat is the most common grain in Persia, but rice \% 
also a principal article of food. Barley, millet, and some 
rye, are cultivated. The plow used in Persia is small, 
and drawn by lean oxen, harnessed by the breast, instead 
of the head, in which lies the chief strength of the ani* 
mal. Great use is made of pigeon's dung, which liei^ 
two years to meliorate before it is used. In the north 
west, vines are covered with earth during winter. 

802. Manufactures and Commerce, Persia has been 
noted for its manufactures of cloth, silk, lether and iron. 
The carpets are esteemed excellent, many of which pass* 
ing to Europe through Turkey, are called Turkey car- 
pets. The bows of the Persians were formerly in high 
estimation, and their sabers are damasked in a manner 
not to be imitated. Their manufactures of cotton and 
wool, and those of goat's and camel's hair, with their 
silks, brocades and velvets, are of superior excellence. 
The trade of Persia is with Hindoostan, Russia and Tur- 
key, while some of its manufactures pass to Africa and 
Europe by the Persian Gulf. 

ARABIA. 

803. Situation and Ejctent, Arabia, the south west-" 
ernpoint of Asia, licsbetween the 12th and 30th degrees 
of noi'th latitude, and between the 35th and 60tl,i de- 
grees of east longitude. Its length is at least 1400 miles, 
and its medial bredth about 800. Arabia is bounded by 
the Turkish dominions on the north, but on the other 
i^ides, is inclosed by the gulf of Persia and the Ocean on 
the east and south, and by the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, 
on the west. 

804. Face of the Country, The center of Arabia pre- 
sents the aspect of a vast plain of barren sand and gravel, 
dotted with spots of soil' which produce some grass and 
shrubs. The shores of the sea, however, offer some 
fertile land, as do some of the mountainous regions. 
The chief mountains which are known, run nearly pa- 
rallel to the Red Sea, at the distance of 50, 100 or 150 
miles. Among these arc Sinai axv^ \\cxv<^^ Saxws^^ *^^ 
Jewish history . Throvit^Ai iVv^ c^itvX^v^ ^l hx-iJiSx^ ^^2S\^ "^ 
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vast desert called Neged ; and in all this extensive couA^ 
try, there is no considerable river. 

805. Inhabitants. The Arabians are regarded as the 
descendants of Ishmael, who, it was predicted, would be 
at enmity with all other nations. They are dispersed 
over a barren country, which is incapable of cultivation, 
and of course will not support inhabitants in large cora- 
Tnunities. Hence they must live a scattered, wandering 
life, destitute of the arts and civilization which springfrom 
SI settled, populous state of society, and without any well 
re^iilttted government to restrain their natural propensi- 
ties. They have never been subdued except partially, 
nor can they be, for no army of enemies can long subsist 
in their country. Hence the more roving tribes of 
Arabs are addicted to robbery and a lawless course of 
life ; but in the southern parts of Arabia, where the 
land is fertile, the Arabs are an honest, hospitable peo- 
ple. 

806. Religion. The ancient religion of Arabia was 
idolatry, and human beings were sacrificed to idols. Af- 
terwards Sabianism, consisting in the worship of the sun, 
moon and stars, and of fire, was introduced from Chal- 
dea. This is the worship of tlie " ho^t ofheaven^' which 
is interdicted in scripture. In the 7th century, Ma- 
homet, an impostor, proclaimed himself the prophet of 
God, and established a new religion, which was carried 
with fire and sword over Arabia, Egypt and Barbary ; 
over Turkey, Persia, and into Hindoostan ; and this sys- 
tem of faith remains in all those countries. 

807. Government. Arabia is subject to numerous 
petty chiefs, called imams, emirs, or sheiks, who are 
considered as the vicars of Mahomet, and are strictly 
ecclesiastics. Under these chiefs are the fakis and dolas, 
or governors of provinces. The dola corresponds with 
the Tuvkish pashaw. The magistrate of a town is cal- 
led emir, oiT commander; the cadi is, as in Turkey, a 
j"clge in both civil and ecclesiastical affairs. But nu- 
raovous tribes of Arabs, inhabiting the deserts, and cal- 
led ^cdoweenay rove about for plunde^r, and are little sub- 
ject to any established authority. 
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808; Manners and Customs, The Arabs, like all the 
inhabitants of the northern coast of Africa, are of a dark 
complexion, of a middle stature, with thin meager bodies. 
The more civilized Arabians, in Yeman, are polite and 
hospitable. When they salute each other, they lay the 
right hand upon the heart, and a superior raises his hand 
in token of respect. Their chief food is durra, a kind of 
millet, mixed lyith camel's mflt, oil, butter or fat, and lit- 
tle flesh is used. Food is set on tables a foot high, on a 
mat, on which the people sit. The chief drink is coifec. 
Strong liquors, tho forbid by the koran, are not wholly 
neglected. Tobacco is smoked, and also a plant resem- 
bling hemp, which produces intoxication . Polygamy is 
permitted, but is confined to the rich. 

809. Dress and Arms. The Arabs, like other oaental 
nations, wear loose dresses, as well adapted to a ^arm 
climate, consisting of a shirt and large trow*ers, w ith a 
girdle of lether, in which they carry a dagger and knife. 
Over the shoulder is worn a large piece of linen, and the 
head is burdened with bonnets of linen or cotton, often 
richly embroidered with gold, around which is a sash of 
muslin, with fringes of silk or gold hanging down be- 
hind. This thick covering for the head seems intended 
to defend the Arabians from the fatal- eff*ects of the sun** 
pays, in their scorching climate. Some shave the head, 
and the feet arc generally bare. The females wear a 
similar loose dress, and in Yemen they wear rings, 
bracelets, and necklaces of false pearls. Sonuiin^es a 
ring in the nose is worn, as in Hindoostan and among the 
natives of America. The nails are stained red, the feet 
and hands a yellowish brown, and the eye-lashes are dark- 
ened with antimotiy. 

810. Language and Literature, The Arabic is deii- 
ved from the same root as the Hebrew, Assyrian and 
Egyptian, but is now divided into a great variety of dia- 
lects. The characters or letters are different from those 
of any language of Europe. The Arabians were for- 
merly distinguished for their literature and cultivation of 
science, and to this day the rich maintain instructors to 
teachjtheir children. Int\\e cYAei cvu^^-ax:^ ^0\'^%^'^^^ 

^ Icac/iiog- astronomy, astrology, '5k\viXo^o^\«^ iwA\SNfc^^^^> 
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and near every mosk is a common school, fpr tlie poor as 
ivell as the rich, supported by legacies. The study of 
the koran occupies a great portion of their attention, for 
the language of it is now obsolete, and must be learnt as 
latin is with us. 

811. Chit/ Towns. Mecca. The most iniportant city 
in Arabia is Mecca, which is held so sacred, Uiat no per- 
son es^cept a musselman is permitted to approach it. It 
is situated in a plain, at the foot of three barren moun- 
tains, on a rocky ^il. The houses are of mud or stpnc» 
but the temple is a lai^ge open square^ encompassed with 
a colon)>ade, and ornamented with minarets. In the cen- 
ter is the Kaba, or house of God, a square structure, 
covered with silk, in which is a black stone, which is 
the object of mahom^tun veneration. To this place 
thousands of pilgrims resort annually to pay their devo- 
tions. 

812. Medina. Meduiftj about 300 miles north of 
Mecca, is celebrated as the burial place of Mahpmet. It 
is at the foot of a mountain, a day's journey from the Red 
Sea, a smajl city, with brick wajls. There are some pal- 
.'\c(Es of burnt bricks, but the bouses in general are of 
bricks dried in the sun, or of stone. In one comer is «t 
square edifice, with great windows and bra?;en gat^s, in- 
closing the tomb of Mahomet, which is encompassed 
with curtains, and the place is lighted with numerous 
lamps. This city is also sacred ground. There are 
a few other places of some magnitude, as Mocha, which 
gives name to the best species of coffee, and Maskat, » 
considerable town, both which ports arc visited by shipi 
from Hindoostan and Europe. 

813. Productio7i8, The products of Arabia are coffee, 
the balm of Mecca, aloes, myrrh, frankincense, cocoa, 
pomegranates, dates, figs, apricots, peaches, almonds and 
tamarinds, with other fruits. Agriculture is employed 
in producing excellent wheat, maiz, durra, bai'ley, beans? 
lentils, rape, indigo, cotton, with some other plants. lu 
that country, almost destitute of rivers, and enjoying th« 
benefit of rain only in particular places, ^ part of tht 

ye fit) in uch labor is exerted lo. vf «iXeT \\\^ ^^V^^^^J^x 
such str^stms as Qi^ hp fouiid* Yot^^«i \% cvX Vv^^kv •^% 
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sickle, and grain torn up by tlie roots. Wheat sown in 
December is ripe in March or April. 

8 1 4. Manufactures and Commerce. The Arabs arc 
an ingenious people, but their manu&ctures are feWf 
consisting in some works in gold and silver, c^rse lind- 
ens, arms of mean execution, and the like, vrain is 
pounded in mortars, for the Arabs have neither water- 
mills nor wind-mills. Formerly a great trade was car- 
ried on through Arabia to Hindoostan, but since the dis- 
covery oiybe navigation to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, thaftrade has declined. But from Yemen, th« 
«outHem part of Arabia, are exported cofiee, aloes, 
myrrh, oliban, senna, ivory and gold, from Abyssinia; 
From Europe, the Arabians receive iron, steel, cannon* 
lead, tin, cochineal, knives, sabers, cut glass, and &istt 
pearls. . 

815. jfnimals and Mode of TStcveUing. Arabia prlnu* 
ces the finest breed of horses in the world, and the ro« 
ving Arabs are constantly on horseback, or by the sides 
of their horses. The best horses are purchased to im- 
prove the breeds in Europe. They will bear incredible 
&tigue, and live, to use the Arabian metaphor, on air. 
The Arabians, however, are not barbarous enough to 
clip the ears of their horses. Camels and dromedaries 
abc^nd in Arabia, and seem adapted, by their form and 
powers, to travel over burning sands. , They will pas9 
several days without water, and with only browsing OD 
coarse grass and shrubs, while their feet consist of a 
hard fleshy substance, to resist the heat of the sands ^ 
The commerce of Arabia, and the travel are conduct- 
ed in caravans, large troops of camels laden with mer-^ 
chandize, water and provisions, accompanied with 
merchants, travellers and pilgrims, who go- in large bo^ 
dies, to defend themselves from the Bedoweets, or pKmir 
dering Arabs. ' 

W8 







AFRICA. 

8 16. Situation and Extent, Africa) whose name ^g* 
^ifies the absence qfcold^'^ is situated between the 35^ 
degree south and the 37th north latitude^ and between 
the 18th degree west andthe^lst east longitude. Its 
utmost length, from the Cape of Good Hope to the Med- 
iterranean, is about 5000 miles, and its utmost bredth 
about 4800, It is bounded by the Mediterranean on the 
north, by the Arabian Gulf on the north easl^^|pd on the 
other sides by the Ocean, which on the east is' called thi 
Indian Ocean, and on the west the Atlantic, but in reali* 
ty is the same ocean. 

817. Population and Btttory: The indiabitants of Af- 
rica are computed at about 30 mUlions. They appeiu: 
to be divided into two classes, the blacks of the intexior 
and southern parts, and the swarthy descendants of the 
Arabs and Cmhaginians, who inhabit the country along 
the Mediterraneanandthe NSe. It isevident fromhistory, 
and from the language of the Copts, or old natives of 
£gypt, that the £g3rptians were the immediate descen-^ 
dants of the same ancestors as the Chaldeans, Assyrians 
isnd Arabs. The Romans established colonies on the 
northern border of Africa, but their settlements never af- 
fected essentially the color, character^ or language of the 
people. The Vandals of l^min established a Idngdom 
in Africa in 429> which lastedtill 535. The Mahometan 
Arabs afterwards conquered and established their reli* 
gion in the northern provinces, and their descendants 
constitute a considerable part of the present pqnila- 
tion* . 

818. Mountains, In the northern part of Africa are 
the mountains of Atlas, one part of which, near the 
Stndt of Gibraltar, was anciently denominated a pillar of 
Hercules. From these mountains the adjacent ocean 
received its name, Mlantic, A chain of moimtains runs, 
east and west in about the tenth degree of north latitude, 
which terminate in Abyssinia, and are called Mountains 

* A pnyativcj wAJrigus, toldn-a name imposed by the Ro* 
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of tbe Moon. On the west of the Arabian Gulf is a 
ridge of mountains of granit, the material of the famous 
obelisks of Egypt On' the north of the European colo- 
ny of the Cape of Good Hope^ is a chain of mountains 
which contain the sources of several rivers. 

819. Eivcr9, The principal river which has been ex* 
{dored is the Nile, which rises in the mountains of the 
Moon, in the 8th degree of north latitude, where it is 
cafied White River. Proceeding easterly, it is joined 
by the BluefUver, which Mr. Eruce mistook for the main 
river, and being joined by other streams^ it runs north* 
eriy to the M^literranean, after a course of about 2000 
miles. The Niger, ^Neger, a Latm word signifying 
dlacir^ and an appellation given to the people as well as 
to the river) runs east about a thousand miles, and is lost 
in the sands ; which is said also to be the case with Hie 
Glr, another river of the interior. The Senegal J3? a 
large river, which enters the Atfimtic from Uie east, 
southward of which is the Gambia. 

820. DcBertt. Africa is remariiable for vast desertsy 
which are incapaUe of cultivation. The Zaara alcme ex* 
tends nearly 3000 miles in length by 1000 in l;>redth, 
from the Atlantic to the confines of Egypt There arc- 
other deserts in the south, but the interior of Afiica is 
littieknown, being inhabited by sav^es and ferodous 
wiki beasts. It is known, however, &at a great part of 
Africa is covered widi almost impenetrable forests. It 
is to be remarked, that in Africa iao inland seas exist to 
invite commerce and cirilizatioD, nor will the rivers. 
bear large ships to the interior country; This coun« 
try, therefore, seems abandoned to the savage and wil4 
beast. 

ABYSSINIA- 

821. Sitwuim and Extent. Abyssinia lies south of 
Nubia, and west of the Arabian Gul^ or Red Sea, bul 
its precise limits are not known. It is about 6 or 700 
mileasquare. This country was originally peopled from 
Arabia, as is mamfest from the language of the mhabi^ 
tents. It is a mounttdnous refpMiD} and cootidns ii great 
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number of rivers, which all pour their waters into the 
majestic Nile. 

822. Citieu and Inhabitants, The chief city is G<m- 
dar, which b said to contain 50,000 souls. Here is the 
palace of the nagus, or prince, which is flanked by square 
towers. The Abyssinians are of a dark olive color^- 
Their dress is a light robe, bound with a sash, and the 
head covered with a turban. Their houses are conical, 
built of clay, and covered with thatch. The Abyssini- 
ans were converted to Christianity in the 4j|ii oenturjT) 
but their religion has had little effect on thei^ morals or 
manners, nor are its ministers respected. They con- 
tinue in a savage state. The king is the sole proprietor 
of all the land} his subjects possessing only moveable 
property. 

EGYPT. 

823. Situation and JLrtent. The present limits of 
;this celebrated country arc not well defined, but it ex- 
tends from the Mediterranean south to Nubia, and from 
the Red Sea to the deserts on the west. Its length may 
be about 500 miles ; but its bredth is narrow, being 
mostly a vale on both sides of the Nile. 

824. I^ace qfthe Cotmtry and Climate, Lower Egypt 
is mostly a level country, along the banks of the Nile. 
This noble river, swelled by the tropical rains from May 
to September, overflows its banks in Lower Egypt, wa« 
tering and fertilizing the ground. Before it reaches the 
sea, it divides into two main channels, forming a triangle 
of land called the Delta^ from its resembling the Greek 
letter thus called. From these channels, and from other 
smaller ones, canals are made to conduct the water over 
the flat grounds. During the inundation, from June to 
October, this flat land present^ a sea, surrounding tp^vns 
and villages, and other improvements. The climate is 
hot in summer, but in winter temperate. Grain is sown 
in November, after the flood has subsided, and harvest is 
in April. 

825. Lakes. In the northern part of Egypt are seve- 
ral lakes, the chief of which are Menzala, Berelos and 

EJko; which arc fQna^A\>7 \\w^ljWiA>\}CL'ii^>5*i x^xasa^^ 
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stagnant alter the inundation. Mareotis, on the south 
of Alexandria, is sometimes almost dry. The Meris, a 
large lake or reservoir of water, was formed anciently by 
art ; it is supposed to be the long deep can'al called Ba« 
then. The lakes or basons which afford natron, are in 
a desert, near a remarkable channel, which is supposed 
to have been a branch of the Nile, From the stagnant 
waters in Egypt, originate innumerable musketoes and 
gnats, which torment the inhabitants. 

826. Mountains and Productions^ Between the Nile 
jmd the Arabian Gulf is a range of mountains, and on the 
west are mountains of sand-stone, or free-'Stone, which 
furnished the materials of the pyramids. In Upper 
Egypt are mountains of granit and poi'phyry, with quar- 
ries of marble. 

The productions of JEgypt, in addition to such a» arc 
common in similar latitudes, are the lotus, a species of 
water lily, which, on the recess of thQ inundation, co- 
vers the canals with its broad leaves and beautiful fiowerf. 
Xbepapyruft, th« plant which furnished the material on 
which the ancients wrote, and the present name oliiafier^ 
once grew upon the banks of the Nile, but it is said to 
be exterminated. In Egypt flourish the sycamore, tb^ 
date palm, the pistachia, the oriental plane, the caper 
bush, senna, and the henna, from which is prepared a 
yellow dye, with which the ladies tinge the nails of their 
fingers. To these may be added the tropical fruits, the 
*ugar cane, and cotton. 

827. Inhabitants. The population of Egypt is com- 
puted at two milUonB and a half. The inhabitants sprung 
from the same stock as the Arabians, Phenicians, Assy.- 
rians and Jews, which is proved not only by the color and 
features of their bodies, but by the ancient Coptic lan»* 
guage. Egypt fell successively under the dominion of 
the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Mahometans, Saracens* 
and Turks. The Copts, or descendants of the original 
Inhabitants, are yet numerous, but the Arabs and Turks 
form a considerable part of the population, and the 
Coptic language being extinct, the Ar*ic is uiuversaUy 

ii*ed> 
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828. Persenft, Manners and Customs. The lower 
classes of people in Egypt are said to be ugly, and filthy 
in their persons and houses, but mild and hospitable. 
The Coptic inhabitants in higher life have tolerable fea- 
tures, and the females, tho of short stature, have large 
black eyes and elegant shapes. The Arabs have the 
same persons, and differ not essentially in character from 
those in Arabia. Inflamed eyes are very common in 
Egypt, which may perhaps be ascribed to the dust of the 
country. The people live chiefly on rice, or other vege- 
table diet, and milk. They drink little fermented li- 
quor, ride much on horseback, and bathe frequently for 
the preservation of health. The practice of hatchinff 
eggs by artificial heat in ovens is common in Egypt, and 
great attention is paid to the raising of bees. 

829. Chief Cities. Cairo, Cairo, or Cahira, is onthe 
cast side of the Nile, at some distance, but connected 
with the river by its suburbs. On the east is a chain of 
mountains, on the north a plain. From the river to the 
city is a wicje canal, which, when the water is low, be- 
comes very offensive. The streets are narrow, that 
they may be shaded by the houses, it being deemed, in 
the hot climates of the east, of more consequence to 
health to keep the air cool, than to have fresher air with 
greater heat. The principal mosk is ornamented with 
marble pillars and- Persian carpets, and has a Ubt^ry of 
manuscripts. The city contains 300,000 inhabitants, with 
reservoirs of water, public baths, and bazars, in which 
each trade has its quarter. The houses are mostly pf 
fiand-'Stone, two or three stories high, with flat roofs, and 
at the north east are gardens and villas of the grandees. 
During the inundation, painies amuse themselves in 
light boats, like the Venetian gondolas. The commoB 
amusements are games of chess and drafts, dancing girls 
and rope dancers. 

830. jflexandria. Alexandria, now called Scanderia^ 
was built by Alexander the Great, soon after he destroy* 
ed Tyre, about 333 years before Christ. It stands on 
the Mediterranean, 12 miles west of the canopic mouth 
of the Nile. This C1I7 wa^ fev^^^^^ ^ -^-wi^ ^^ sg^^^i?. 

mag-nificence and commexc^ > ^x.«.x \i€\Ti^ \a5Mssv •«\\ 
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plundered repeatedly, and again recovering its former 
splendor, it was finally taken by Omar's general, and its 
library, consisting of 700,000 volumes or rolls, was 
burnt by order of the bigoted Mahometan. For six 
inonths, these books supplied fuel for the public baths. 
Since that time the city has declined. It contains now 
about 15,000 inhabitants, who carry on some commerce 
with Asia and Europe. v 

831. Manufactures and Trade, Among the manufac- 
tures of Egypt, are sugar, ammony, glass lamps, salt- 
peter, gun powder, red and yellow lether, and fine linen. 
Before the navigation to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
the commerce between Europe and Asia was carried oa 
through Alexandria and Cairo. The latter is still the, 
center of the trade of Egypt and the neighboring coun- 
tries. From Yemen are imported coffee, drugs, per- 
fumes, and some gems ; from Hindoostan are brought 
muslins, cotton and spices ; from Sennar, the caravans 
bring slaves, gold dust, ivory, horns of the rhinoceros, 
ostrich, fethers, gums and drugs ; from Tunis and Tri- 
poli are brought oil, red caps and flannel ; from Syria, 
cotton, silk, sugar and tobacco ; from Constantinople, 
iron, copper and brass wares ; and from Circassia or 
Georgia, white slaves, the noted Mameluks. Formerly 
Egypt exported wheat to Rome, and rice is still export- 
ed from Lower Egypt. 

832. Curiosities. The Pyramids of Egypt are the 
greatest wonders of human labor, and the more remark- 

*able, as no historical records remain by which we can de- 
termin tlie era when^they were erected, or the purpose 
for which they were designed. They are square piles 
of stone, rising to a point, standing about 12 miles from 
Cairo, on the west of the Nile, and at some distance from 
the site of Memphis, the ancient capital of Egypt, w^hich 
no longer exists. Thrqe of the pyramids are very large, 
and the largest is 600 feet square at the base, and 500 
feet high. Tllere are steps by which one may ascend 
them, and some of them having been opened, are found 
to contain Stone coffins, which has led to a belief that they 
were erected for the burial places of kings. More pro- 
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hsXAj they were raised as^emples to the sun, in 
ages, when the sun was worshipped as a deity. 

NUBIA. 

833. Nubia, Between Egypt and Abyssinia 11 
bia, anciently called Ethiopia, a country about 5 ( 
miles in extent. It is. penetrated by the Nile, but i 
part of the country is a sandy desert. The most 
ble provinces are Donogola on the north, and Ser 
the south. The people arc represented as deceit 
ferocious. Their dress is a long blue shirt, an 
chief food millet. The country contains cattle, ar 
pasturage in some places, but in general is a mi: 
country, inhabited by a miserable people. 

TRIPOLI. 

834. General Descrifithn, Tripoli, oneofth< 
on the northern coast of Africa called Barbary, ( 
westward of the desert of Barca about 900 miles, 
inhabitants are in general poor, being oppressed 
exactions of the government, which is vested in tl 
but tributary to Turkey. The inhabitants of the i 
cultivate the earth, but those on the sea coast live 
racy. The capital, Tripoli, is situated on the JM 
fanean, surrounded by high walls, flanked by py: 
cal towers. It has narrow dirty streets, and is in 
of decline. It has no fresh water, except what 
lected from rains, and kept in cisterns. Com is 
but dates are plenty, and the fruit of the lotus s 
great quantities of food. Its commerce consists i 
safiTron, com, oil, wool, dates, skins and ostrich fc 

TUNIS. 
855. General Descrifithn, The state of Tunis 
the northern shore of Africa, north west of Trip 
is about 300 miles in length. It was foijperly 
dom, but is now a republic, or rather an aristocn 
der the pfrotection of the Turks, to whose Bashav 
tribute. The soil is in general dry, but the west 
central parts arc feruVe, an^vYvo c«n\\^ ^'C'asc,^^da 
iLJid other fruits «ire u\ ^\i\iad^w:?i. TYvryc^w^^ 
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Moors, Turks, Arabs and Jews^ chiefly Mahoinetans» 
who practice piracy, and keep a considerable number of 
christian slaves. The capital, Tunis, stands on the Gulf 
of Goletta, about 8 miles from the site of ancient Car« 
thage, the ruins of which are still to be seen. The 
houses are of stone, surrounded by high walls, and flank'* 
ed with towers. Here the Bey resides in summer, but 
in winter he retires to a lake in the south. Through 
this territory runs the large river Mejerda, the ancient 
Bagrada, and the country produces the fruits common to 
the mild latitudes. 

836. Inhabitants^ Manufactures^ Trade, The city of 
Tunis is computed to contain 50,000 inhabitants, a con- 
siderable number of whom are Jews. They manufac- 
ture velvets, silks, linen and woollen cloth, and red caps^ 
which are worn by the common people. They carry 
on considerable trade in woollen stuffs, red caps, gold 
dust, lead, oil, and morocco lether. The inroads of the 
Arabs oblige the inhabitants to sow their grain in fields 
inclosed tVith high walls. The people of this regency 
are said to be the most civilized of any on the northern 
coast of Africa. 

ALGIERS. 

837. General Deacnfition. Algiers, one of the pirati- 
cal states of Africa, extends along the shore of the Med- 
iterranean, about 460 miles, between Tunis and Morocco; 
its extent north and south is various, but not exceeding 
100 miles. In climate and productions it resembles the 
adjacent states ; the summers are hot, the winters so 
mild that frost is seldom seen, and all the tropical fruits, 
lemons, oranges, figs and dates, flourish and abound. 
The vast barren wilds in the south are the nurseiies of 
ferocious animals, lions, tigers and wild boars, with os- 
triches, buffaloes, and other wild animals without num- 
ber. There is a mountain of salt near Marks. 

838. City of Algiers, The city of Algiers is situated 
on the declivity of a hill, in the form of aij amphitheater, 
facing a good harbor. The walls are 30 feet high on the 
land side, and 40 next to the water, the lower part of K<i\'?^ 
stone, the upper part of brick, lYv^ fivXOft. Ss* 1^ S&^ 
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broad, and 7 feet deep. Like other cities in that coufi'^ 
try, it has no water, but in cisterns, which is generally 
bad, as rains are not frequent ; except the water con- 
veyed in pipes from a single spring. The city contains 
ten larg^ mosks, Rfty small ones, three colleges, or 
public schools, and ipany smaller ones, with 50,000 in- 
habitants, one fourth of whom are Jews. The houses are 
of stone or brick, with a square court in the middle, and 
galleries all round. 

83^. Inhabitants. The inhabitants are mostly Ma- 
hometans, who, in their contempt of christians, and in 
their manners, resemble the Turks. They eat sitting 
cross legged round a table about four inches high, using^ 
neither knives nor forks. When they have dcme, a 
slave pours water on their hands to wash them. Their 
drink is mostly sherbet, cofFee and water, but notwith- 
standing the prohibitions of the koran, wine is drank by 
some to excess. They have bagnios, or public baths, as 
in Turkey, the females separate from the males. With- 
out the city are numerous sepulchers, and cells, or cha« 
pels, dedicated to marabouts, or reputed saints, which are 
visited every Friday. The Turkish soldiers are great 
tyrants, driving people out of the way as they pass, and 
even travelling about the country and living on free 
quarters. The lowest soldier domineers over a Moor, 
and takes from him his horse, if he likes him better than 
his own. But with all their bad qualities, they, in some 
respects, ^may make christians blush, for they never 
gamble, nor profane the name of God- 

840. Manufactures and Commerce, The Algerines 
manufacture some silk, cotton, wool and lether ; alsOf 
carpets and coarse linens. But they have no manufac- 
tures of ropes, sails, nor iron. Their piracies are vexa- 
tious to all christian countries, and they have more ship* 
ping than any other piratical state. When they take 
captives, they reduce them to abject slavery, and com- 
pel their friends to redeem them at an enormous price. 
Their exports consist of ostrich fethers, copper, ruggs, 
silk sashes, handkerchiefs, dates, christian slaves, and 
sometimes wheat. Their corsairs import various stuff* 
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|nd cloths, spices, tin, iron, cordage, ammunition, tar, 
sugar, alum, rice, aloes, and various other commodities. 

MOROCCO. 

841. Situation and Extent, The empire of Morocco 
lies west of Algiers, and extends along the African coast 
to the south west, upon the Atlantic, about 590 miles ia 
length, with a various bredth. It consists of a number of 
petty kingdoms or principalities, as Fez, Tremosiat and 
others, comprehending a great part of ancient Mauri- 
tania. It contains many barren heaths, and here the 
celebrated Atlas displays its lofty summits, some parts 
of which are covered with snow in summer. 

842. General Description, The inhabitants of Mo- 
rocco are Moors and Arabs, who are Mahometans, and 
Jews, who carry on most of the trade. The natives arc 
a tawny race^ robust, and good horsemen. Their chief 
food is coacoau^ which is a mixture of bits of paste with 
meat and vegetables, cooked by steam, and served up in 
an earthen dish, with butter and spices. The people are 
said to be superstitious, deceitful and cruel. The Arabs 
live under tents in moveable villages. Trade is carried 
on with the southern Africans by caravans, which travel 
over barren deserts, and barter cloths, silk, salt, &c. for 
slaves, gold and elephant's teeth. Their other commo 
ditios are red lether, indigo, cochineal and ostrich fethers. 
The chief Mahometan port is Teutan, and the Spaniards 
possess Ceuta, on the Strait of Gibraltar. 

843. Toivns and Customs, The city of Morocco is in 
a large plain, diversified with shrubs and clumps of palm 
trees, and watered by streams from the Atlas. It is of 
considerable extent, surrounded by strong walls, con* 
taining the royal palace, and several mosks, which arc 
squares with porticoes, the climate not requiring cov^r* 
ed edifices. The ladies paint their cheeks and chins with 
a deep red, with a long black mark on the forehead, ano<^ 
ther on the tip of the nose, and several on th6 cheeks. 
Caravans, consisting of thousands of camels and drome* 
daries, annually travel to Mecca, with merchants^ asx^ 
devotees to the prophet, Mahopjiet, liEvMo\w.^^K\^^Niwi 
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Brebers, or Bcrebers, a native race of inhabitants, from 
whom is derived the present word, Barbary. 

844. Western Coast of Africa. Along the western 
coast of Africa are numerous kingdoms or states, and 
countries of which it is needless to give a particular de- 
scription. ' The principal countries and tribes are the 
JalofTs, Foulahs, Guinea, Benin, Loango, Congo and An- 
gola. These are inhabited by blacks, who resemble each 
other in their persons and features, with some slight dif- 
ferences, and their charactei*s and modes of life haY« 
many points of similitude. They are mostly pagans, ' 
and great believers in witchcraft, inchantment and ma- 
gic, offering sacrifices to malignant spiiits to appease 
Iheir enmity. Their huts are simple sheds, their uten- 
«ils few, their arms are bows and arrows, and their food 
l^onsists mostly of maiz, millet and fruits. 

845. Cii?natey Productions J Trade. The climate of the 
Western coast of Africa is hot, and along the rivers ex- 
tremely unhealthy for the natives of northern latitudes. 
The seasons are divided into wet and dry. The earth 
produces the plants which are peculiar to the tropics and 
warm climates in great abundance— maiz, rice, man- 
groves, bamboo, sugar cane, ginger, turmerici cocoa- 
nuts, indigo, cotton, cassava, yams, dyeing wood, melons, 
foid others too numerous to be mentioned. The animali 
are elephants, lions, tigers, hyenas, antelopes, monkeys, 
the oran outang, and innumerable others, especially 
enormous serpents, twenty and thirty feet in length. 
These countries export gold dust, elephant's teeth, os- 
trich fethers, and some other commodities, but chiefly 
slaves. The traffick in slaves commenced in 15 17, un- 
der a patent from the emperor Charles V. and has been 
extended to other nations,, who supply their colonies in 
America with blacks to cultivate the lands. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

846. General Descrifition. The territory belonging 
to Europeans, called the Cafie of Good Hofie^ is the south- 
ern point of Africa, extending along the shore east and 
we&t 550 miles, with a)aYed\i\ o^ ^SO tcilles. It cont^dns 

rangGB of mounlaiua vuivtvixv^' ^^^v ^^v^ ^^^^x^ Xi^v-^^t^ 
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which is the Karro, or great desert plain. The princi- 
pal rivers are Olifant's River and Fish River, the latter 
on the eastern frontier of the colony, but there are other 
considerable streams. A large part of this colony con- 
sists of barren land, but the eastern part is fertile. The 
country was settled by the Dutch in 1660, but was taken 
by the English in 1796, restored, but taken again in 
1805. The ¥j;hite inhabitants are. about 15,000, chiefly- 
Dutch. The natives are called Hottentots, who, in their 
savage state, lived in small tribes or kraals, but are most- 
ly reduced to slavery by the Dutch. On the northern 
frontier are the unsubdued ferocious Hottentots, called 
by the Dutch Bosjesman^ that. is, bush-men^ who often 
make inroads upon the Dutch settlements for the sake 
of plunder. 

847. Cafie Town. The Cape, or furthest point of Af- 
rica, is a peninsula of 36 miles in length, which rises into 
a mountain, with many summits^ one of which, from 
its flatness, is called Table Mountain. On one side of 
this is False Bay, and on the other Table Bay, which arc 
harbors for shipping. At the head of Table Bay, on the 
north of the peninsula, is Cape Town, the chief settle- 
ment in the colony, containing 1 1 00 houses, with a cas- 
tle, magazines, barracks, a Calvinist and Lutheran 
church, and other public buildings. The population is 
computed at 6000 whites. Most of the European, and 
many of the tropical fruits thrive well in this colony, but 
the chief product for export is wine of an excellent kind} 
from the muscatel grape. 

848. Eastern Coast of Africa. Little is known of the 
eastern side of Africa. The name of the principal coun- 
tries are Natal, Delagoa, Sabia, Sofala, Mocaranga, Mo- . 
zambic, Zanguebar and Ajan. The people of Delagoa 
Bay, who are black, tall and stout, are harmless and good 
natured, and, like other savages, have a practice of tatoo- 
ing themselves. They inhabit a fine country, and pur- 
chase in trade blue linens, brass rings, copper wire, 
beads, tobacco pipes, and other trifles. Mocaranga is a 
more powerful and civilized kingdom. In this kingdom 
is a chain of high mountains, called Lu\)ata^ covered \^ith 
snow 9 and the river Zambezi, ^N\C\c\v^\v^\tOL<^'^'Cs^^^K^^ 
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<loin> is said lobe ^ league in bredth. The Portuguese 
have two fortresses in this country. It is said the empe- 
ror has IT. any queens, and the king's guard consists of 
females lightly armed. 

849. Mozarnbic. North of Zambezi is Mozambic) 
which is considered as subject to the Portuguese. Zan- 
guebar is said to be marshy and unhealthy, inhabited 
partly by Pagans and partly by Mahometans. In this 
country is Melinda, which Vasco de Gama visited on the 
first voyage made round the Cape o£ Good Hope. The 
coast of Ajan is chiefly Mahometan, and some trade is 
carried on in ivory, g^ld and ambergris. Adel, a small 
state north of Ajan, is dependent on Abyssinia. The 
pagans in the south of Africa are called by the Mahom- 
etans Caffers^ which in Arabic signifies infidels \ but this 
is not the name of any nation whatever. 

850. Madagascar. Madag^car, one of the largest 
Islands on the globe, is situated east of Africa, between 
tlie 7th and 26th degrees of south latitude, being 840 
miles in length, by 220 in bredth. A chain of mountains) 
diversified by romantic scenery, runs through the island, 
giving rise to numerous rivers- It produces the sugar 
cane, bananas, cocoa, tobacco, indigo, pepper, gum hic, 
benzoin, amber, ambergris, and all the plants of similar 
climates. Its minerals are rock crystal, gold, topaz, 
sapphire, emeralds and jaspers, and it abounds with cat- 
tle, sheep and buffaloes. The natives are of different 
complexions, some black, others olive, and probably of 
Arabian origin. Their villages are on eminences, sur- 
rounded by two rows of palisades, and a pai'apet of 
earth. 

851. State of Society, The chiefs of the tribes arc 
known by their red caps. They are not unacquainted 
with letters, the Arabic characters being used by the 
learned, and they have some historical books. The ig- 
xiurant people are greatly frightened at magicians, who 
are numerous. Their paper is made of pafiyrus^ and 
their ink is a decoction of a certain bark. The profes- 
sion of a butcher is deemed most honorable, and is claim- 
ed as a privilege by the nobles. There are seven differ- 
ent casts, or r$aikS) Yjtocii tias^^ VXvs^^ \a \e>j\^ ^^v:.t^« 
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ed from seven primitive females^ and the lower ranks 
never aspire to the honor of being butchers. They are 
ingenious, hospitable, and believers in a supreme being. 
Their numbers are said to be not less than two or three 
millions. The French have repeatedly attempted to es- 
tablish a colony here, without success. 

852. Mauritius. Mauritius, or the Isle of France, 
lies about 400 miles east of Madagascar, in the 20th and 
21st degrees of south latitude. It was settled by the 
French in 1 720, who cultivate the earth by slaves. This 
island produces sugar, indigo, pepper and cotton, in great 
quantities, and is the center of the French power in the 
east. Cattle do not thrive well in this island, but fish, 
turtle and poultry are in abundance. Eels are found in 
the rivers six feet long, and so voracious as to seize a 
man when bathing, and hold him under water till drown- 
ed. Birds are numerous, and a species of bat as large 
as a kitten, is deemed delicious food. The mountains 
produce ebony of an excellent quality. 

853. Bourbon, At the so'4th east of Mauritius, lies 
Bourbon, in the 2 2d degree of south latitude, about 57 
leagues in circumference, belonging to the French. It 
has no harbor, and in some places is inaccessible. In 
the south of the island is a volcano, which ejects bitu- 
men, sulphur, and other substances. The climate is 
hot, but salubrious, and the air is tempered by breezes 
from the mountains, which are covered with snow. 
Wheat, maiz and rice are produced in abundance, with 
oranges, tamarinds, and other tropical fruits. It abounds 
with cattle, sheep, goats and hogs, and the inhabitants, 
in 1763, were about 5000 wliites and 15,000 blacks. No 
venemous animals are found in the island, but spiders as 
large as pigeon's eggs, which spin a web that might be 
a substitute for silk. Here also is the great bat men- 
tioned in the preceding section. The inhabitants, by 
intermixture, are of all colors, and in the same family 
may be seen all shades from white to black. 

854. Other African Islands, Opposit to the coast of 
Zanguebar, are Pemba, Zanzibar and Monfia. Pemba 
is 100 miles in circumferetice, T\\fc^'fe \^^ssA^y ^^i^^ 
those o£ ComorO) are *m v^^^mvKv ^1 ^^ \^al&\^^>^'^ 
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tributary to Portugal. They produce rice, and the tro- 
pical fruits in abundance. To the southward, at a great 
distance from Africa, lies Desolation Isle, or Kerg^elen's 
Land, ivbich, like New Georgia, is barren, and idsited 
only for seals or for curiosity. In the Atlantic is St 
Helena, in the 1 6th degree of south latitude, an island 
belonging to the English East-India company, about 20 
tnilcs in circumference. * It is inhabited by about 500 
English fiunilies, and is chiefly valued as a place of re- 
freshment for India ships. Opposit to Cape Verd are 
ten or twelve islands belonging to the Portuguese, most 
of them barren, but some of them producing rice, grass 
and fruits. The population is computed at 100,000 in- 
habitants, who differ little in color from the natives of 
Africa. 

NEW HOLLAND. 

855. Situation and Extent. New Holland, which is 
now called a continent, is situated between 1 1 and 39 de- 
grees of south latitude, and between 1 12 and 1 55 degrees 
of east longitude, being 2700 miles in length from east 
to west, and 2000 miles in bredth from north to south. 
It was discovered by the Dutch in 1 6 1 6. In 1770, capt. 
Cook, the celebrated English navigator, took formal pos- 
session of New Holland for the English government. 
In 1788, the English began to people it with convicted 
criminals, and a colony was founded at Port Jackson, on 
the east side of the new continent, not far from Botany 
Bay. 

856. Xati-vcB of J^ev) Holland, The natives of New 
Holland are of small stature, with sTmall limbs, black or 
copper colored skin, and bushy hair, longer than that of 
the Africans. They have flat noses, wide nostrils, sunk 
eyes, thick brows and lips, an enormous mouth, but teeth 
white and even. They thrust a bone or reed through 
the cartilage of the nose, which gives them a disgusting 
appearance, and they rub fish oil upon their skin to pro- 
tect them from the musketoes. The females suffer tlie 
loss of two joints of the little finger on the left hand, to 
enable them the better to coil their fishing lines. They 
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Have no religion, but some faint idea of a future exist- 
ence, thinking they shall return to the clouds from 
whence they fell. They live in families or tribes, the 
senior being styled father. 

857. Manners and Customs . One numerous and pow- 
erful tiibe has the smgular prerogative of exacting a 
tooth from young men of another tribe ; this is the only 
token of dominion on the one hand, and subjection on 
the other. Their huts are of bark, shaped like an oven, 
with the fire at the mouth. Fish are taken by the fe- 
males, with lines of bark, and hooks made of the mother 
of pearl oyster, or they are killed with a kind of prong, 
and are broiled often over a fire kindled on sand in a ca- 
noe. Fish is the principal food, but vermin ^re also de- 
voured, and some eat squirrels and opossums. These 
savages are not very ceremonious in procuring wives. 
When a wife is wanted, the girl selected is knocked down 
and led to her intended husband. They are very super- 
stitious, believing in witchcraft and ghosts, and using 
spells against thunder and lightning. Young people 
when they die are buried, but the elderly are burnt. 

858. Animals, NewHclland affords new species of an- 
imals, among which are some of the opossum kind. The 
largest of these is the kangaroo, which has short paws,but 
moves by leaping with hishind legsonly . The native dogs 
are of the chacal or jackall kind, and never bark. They 
are black or red, and some of them handsome. The pla- 
typus has jaws elongated like the bill of a bird. Here is 
also a new species of cassowary, seven feet in length, 
whose flesh tastes like beef. The black swan, larger 
than the whiter with a bill of a rich scarlet, has a plumage 
of the most intense black, except the primaries and 
secondaries, which are white, and exhibits all the grace- 
ful actions of the white swan. 

859. JSTew Guinea^ or Pafiua, Papua, a large island 
situated between New Holland and the equator, was dis- 
covered by a Spaniard in 1528, but it contains no Euro- 
pean settlement. The inhabitants on the sea coast seem 
to be of African~or Malay origin, and it is said a race of 
men in the interior live on trees, which they ascend by 
means oi notched poles. 1\v^^«^>aasi&^ ^"cw "^^ ^'cs^isSfs^ 
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live in huts, 6n stages in water, like other natives of th« 
Asiatic Isles. They are stout, black, ugly men, often 
disfigured by marks, their eyes large, noses iiat, and 
mouths from ear to ear, with lips amazingly thick, and 
voolly hair painted red, dressed into a bush like a mop, 
from two to three feet ix)und. In this they wear a comb 
with diverging teeth, and sometimes fethers of the bird 
of paradise. To add to these embellishments, they 
wear rings, pieces of bone, or wood, in the nose, and 
females wear a brass ring in the left ear. 

860. Animals and Productions. The Papua Is]eS| 
and especially Arroo, are the seats of the beautiful bird 
of paradise, of which there are several species. They 
migrate in (locks of 30 or 40, crying in flight like the En- 
glish starling, but when surprised with a strong gale, 
they rise high in air, and croak like ravens. These isles, 
also abound with elegant parrots, and the crowned pi- 
geon, nearly as large as a turky. The productions are 
cocoa-nut, plantain, bread fruit trees, and sago, the latter 
being a chief article of food. The females make pots of 
clay, which they buni with grass or brush wood. Th^- 
Papuans export to China birds, small pearls, tortoise 
shells, and ambergris, redeiving in return instruments 
and utensils. 

861. A^cw Britain, East of Papua lie New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the Solomon Isles. The nutmeg 
tree is found there in abundance, with cocoa nuts, yams 
and ginger. The inhabitants of New Ireland wero 
found to carry lances headed with flint, and to be very 
hostile. They are black, with faces streaked with white, 
and powdered hair. Some of their canoes are 90 feet in 
length, formed of a single tree. The inhabitants of the 
Solomon Isles are either black or copper colored, and 
wear little beads of gold about the neck. Some of their 
canoes are small, two being fastened together, and they 
make baskets of palm leaves. " 

862. JVe'w Caledonia and JS/'ew Hebudes. New Cale* 
donia, discovered by capt. Cook in 1774, lies east of New 
Holland, between 19 and 22 degrees of south latitude. 
The inhabitants are an active, muscular race, with a deep 
hroym complexion, wlfti bWx itvuX^^ Vw^ Vax. \iSi\ 
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woolly. Like all the natives of the tropical climates, 
their clothing is a wrapper about the waiste. They cul- 
tivate the soil, but subsist chiefly on yams, other roots 
and fish. Their houses are circular, in form of a bee- 
hive, constructed of small spars or reeds, covered with 
long coarse grass. They bury the d^ad, and ornament 
the graves of their chiefs with spears, darts and paddles 
stuck about them in the earth. 

863. JSTew Zealand. The islands of New Zealand 
were discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navigator in 1642. 
In 1770, capt. Cook sailed round them, and discovered a 
strait which divides them. The length of each island 
is nearly 600 miles, but the medial bredth about 1 50. 
Their situation is south east from New Holland, between 
34 and 48 degrees of south latitude. The southern isl- 
and is the most mountainous, the northern one the most 
fertile, and both are clothed with wood. The climate 
is temperate, producing many valuable tree§ and 
plants, and, in particular, flax which grows without cul- 
turc- 

864. Inhabitants » The inhabitants are tall and well 
made, with a brown complexion, and in features some- 
what resembling Europeans. They inter the dead, and 
believe that after the third day, the heart separates from 
the corpse, and a spirit, hovering over the grav'i^, ap- 
proaches at the signal of a breeze of wind, and bears it 
to the clouds. Their divisions of time are the revolu- 
tions of the moon. Their dress is an oblong garment, 
made of silky flax, their ears are ornamented with beads, 
and their face besmeared with a red paint. Females 
wear necklaces of shark*s teeth, or bunches of beads 
made of bones or shells. Their huts are poor, and their 
furniture and utensils little more than baskets, fish hooks, 
and a few other trifles. They believe in a supreme 
being, but have no place of worship, and living in hos^ 
tility, they are ci*uel and revengeful to enemies. In 
combat they distort their features into hideous forms, 
and they devour the flesh of their captives. 

865. Van Diemen's Land, Separated from the south- 
ern point of New Holland, and disXaaW. ^^\^"^'^^^^ \^ "^cv 

islmid called Van Dicmeu's L»^ivd^ tiSaavxX. \^ ^jcIS^^r.^ N»- 
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length. The natives are like those of New Holland, 
without clothing, black, of common stature, with woolly 
hair, like the blacks of Africa, but witli more pleasing 
features. Their hair and faces are smeared with red 
paint. Their habitations are miserable hovels, and in 
some instances a hollow tree. Their food consists 
chiefly of birds and fish, but they eat the kangaroo. The 
only quadrupeds which capt. Cook saw on the island were 
the kangaroo and opossum. 

866. The Pelew Isles, The Pelew Isles are a groop 
situated between the 5 th and 10th degrees of north lati- 
tude, in the Pacific Ocean. These were discovered by 
capt. Wilson, who was shipwrecked on one of them in 
in 1783. The inhabitants are of a remarkably mild cha- 
racter, humane and peaceable. They are of a deep cop- 
per color, stout and well made, without clothing, except 
an apron or fringe made of the husk of the cocoa-nut. 
They have no appearance of religion, but some faint idea 
that the soul survives the body. Their houses are raised 
on large stones, about three feet from the ground, being 
constructed of timber and bamboo, and covered with 
bamboo and palm leaves. They subsist chiefly on yams 
and cocoa nuts, and the milk of the latter is their drink. 
Their knives sffe made of the mother of pearJ oyster ; 
their combs of orange tree, with wooden teeth inserted ; 
their fish hooks of tortoise shell , twine and nets of the 
fibers of the cocoa nut ; large bamboos form their buck- 
ets ; their beds and plates are mats of plsdntain leaves. 
Both sexes tatoo their skins, and stain their teeth black, 
while a bone, worn as a bracelet round the wrist, is the 
badge of nobility. 

S67. The Ladrones. Northward of the Pelew Isles 
are the Ladronesy or Isles of Thieves, a name given them 
by Magellan, on account of the disposition of the inhab- 
itants to pilfer. They are called also the Marian Isles. 
They are 12 or 14 in number, and occupy the space of 
1 50 leagues. The inhabitants resemble those of Pelew 
in color and manners. Before they saw the Spaniards, 
they regarded themselves as the only people hi the 
world, believing the fttst xivaxv lo h^ fotmed of a rock, or 
5s others supposed, o£eaTt\\|moTv^QS.\}cvavcv^^^* ^W^ksr 
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Tessels or prbas are constructed with wonderful ingenu- 
ity. The nobles are treated with great respect, and it ia 
SI crinie for them to marry a girl of common rank — 
Their houses are divided in four apartments by parti- 
tions of palm leaves. Each man avenges his own quar- 
rel, but their wars are not very sanguinary. Their ma- 
gicians invoke the dead, whose sculls are preserved in 
the house, and they appear solicitous that a ghost should 
not disturb their nocturnal repose. 

868. The Carolines, East of Pelew, are the Caro- 
lines, a groop of about 30 isles, most of which are in- 
habited. They were discovered by the Spaniards in 
1686, and a few Spaniards are said to have been left on 
one of them, but none of them have any European col- 
ony. The inhabitants live chiefly on fish, and cocoa-nuts. 
They believe in celestial spirits, and think these spirits 
descend to bathe in a sacred lake ; but they have neither 
temples, idols, nor worship. The dead are interred or 
thrown into the sea. Polygamy is allowed, and crimin- 
als are banished from one isle to another. They have 
no instruments of music, but their dances are accompa- 
nied with songs. Their only weapon is a lance armed 
with a bone. In 1733, Cantova, a Jesuit missionary, with 
eight Spaniards, was massacred on Mogmog, one of 
the Carolines, but late navigators seldom visit these isles. 

869. Sandivish Isles, ' The Sandwish isles lie in the 
Pacific, nearly under the tropic of Cancer. They were^ 
discovered and named by Capt. Cook, in gratitude to the 
earl of Sandwich, the patron of his voyage. The na- 
tives are of a dark olive complexion, with pleasing fea- 
tures, long or curled hair, but the nose is spread at the 
point. The beard is worn, and both sexes tatoo their 
bodies, as females do the tip of their tongues. A nar- 
row strip of cloth about the loins is the principal dressy 
but in battle the men throw over their shoulders a cloth 
or mat. On solemn occasions, the chiefs wear dresses 
ingeniously formed of fethers, and both sexes use a 
fan to drive away flies, made of the fibers of the cocoa- 
nut or of long fethers. ^ The chief, called Eree Taboo, 
has absolute command, and when he dies, his funeral la 
celebrated by the sacrifice of tY?o oy xcvoy^ ^^\%^s^^. 
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870. Climate and Productions, The climate of the 
isles in the Pacific, is remarkably mild or temperate ; 
the east or trade winds are regular, and hurricanes and 
violent tempests are not known. The isles produdc 
jams, plantain, sugar-cane, and bread fruit in abundance. 
These, \\^ith fish, constitute almost the only subsistence 
of the natives. The animals are few ; the quadrupeds 
are only hogs, dogs and rats ; the birds are white pi- 
geons and plovers, owls, and a sort of raven. On Owy'- 
hee, one of the Sandwich isles, capt. Cook was killed by 
the natives in Feb. 1779 ; but his death was owing tea 
sudden impulse of unmerited resentmcfit, and not to 
the natural ferociousness of the people. 

871. Society Isles. Otaheite. A cluster of isles in the 
Pacific, is called the Society Isles, in honor of the Roy- 
al Society in England. The number is sixty or seven- 
ty ; the principal of which, Otaheite, is about 12d 
iiiiles in circumference, in the 1 8th degree of south lat- 
itude. It consists of two peninsulas, connected by \ 
neck of land, surrounded by a reef of coral rocks. The 
land rises from the shore into hills and mountains, and 
is very fertile, being covered with trees and plants* The 
chief animals are hogs, dogs and poultry, with some 
wild fowls. Cattle, hoi*ses, sheep, goats, and ducks 
have been introduced by Europeans. The plants of all 
the tropical isles of the Pacific are nearly the same, yams, 
bananas, plantain, cocoa, sweet potatoes and tile bread 
fruit. 

872. Inhabitants. The inhabitants of Otaheite are esti- 
mated at 1 6000, who are remarkable for the simplicity of 
their minds, their good nature, affability, sincerity and be- 
tievolence. Their color is olive, and their stature exceeds 
the niiddle size. The females have fine black eyes, with 
"White even teeth, and handsome rjmbs,with longblackhair 
perfumed and ornamented with fiowers. The dress 
and food of the inhabitants are nearly the same a3in the 
Sandwich isles. They have one supreme Deity, and 
many inferior ones ; each fam?ly has its Tee, or guardi- 
an spirit, which is worshipped at the Morai, or burying 

place. These bene\'c\eTi\. cVvMt^yv cX. MTv^\s.^\\\?»^i ma- 
ture, admit the iftilnoiVAYilY ol ^\^ wivxV Wvw^x-^^ViXt. 
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of future punishment. Their priests arc numerous, and 
human victims are commonly criminals. Their happi- 
ness is often disturbed by wars between different isles or 
bribes. Their battles are fought on the water in long 
canoes, fitted with out-riggers or cross-pieces, to pre- 
vent theni from overeetting, two of ^hich are often 
fastened together. Their language is remarkably soft 
and melodious,, and attempts are making to christianize 
them,. 

873. The Marquesas. The Marquesas, a groop of 
isles north east of Otaheite, in the 8th and 9th degrees 
of south latitude, were discovered by Mendana, a Span- 
iard, and named after Mendoza, a governor of Peru, 
Marquis of Caniente. The climate, productions and[ 
4|umj4s are nearly the same as those of the Society isles. 
!Qut the inhabitants are described as far superior to th«. 
Qatives of other isles, in symmetiy of shape and regu- 
Ijiyity of features. Their complexion is olive, but rath- 
er fairer than that of the natives of the Sandwich isles \ 
l^ut the practice of tatooing the body, which blackens th^ 
?kin by numerous punctures, is universal. Their gar- 
ments are simple, and ,made of the b^rk or fibers o^ 
plants. They have idols of wood, and are governed by 
a^hief who has little power, and by their customs which 
are regarded as laws. 

8 74. Friendly Isles, Th^ Friendly isles are a groop 
Oear the 20th degree of south latitude, which, m climate 
and productions, resemble those last described . But the 
ijihabitants are represented as more grave and regula^ 
in their deportment, and distinguished for their indus- 
try and ingenuity. The principal isle, discovered by 
the Dutch navigator, Tasman, ip 1643, is called Ton- 
gataboQ, which exhibits a surprizing state of cultivation » 
The Is^nd is divided into fields, inclosed with reed fcnceii 
of 6 feet high, and intersected with innumerable roads* 
The Fejee isles to the north west, are subject to Ton!» 
gatabop. Still further north, are the Navigators, in^ 
habited by a stout race of men, but ferocious, living in 
the midst of natural productions of the richest luxuri- 
jkAce. Iflnumerable other islaivjla a^i^^ax vxvXJcifc ^^sx^^^. 
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each other in every important feature, to require descrip- 
tion. 

BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. 

875. Mva Scotia. Hi8tory4 The territory now cal- 
led Nova Scotia, was first granted by the French king 
Henry IV. to De Monts, in 1603, and called Acadie, 
The next year it was settled by a few Frenchmen at 
Port Royal. In 1 62 1^ king James granted the same 
territory to a Scots gentleman, Sir WilUam Alexander, 
by the name of JVbva Scotia^ or New Scotland. It has 
been the subject of contending claims between Great 
Britain and France, and repeatedly in the possession of 
each. 

876. Extent and Division, Nova Scotia, before the 
province was divided, comprehended the territory on the 
main land as fiar west as the river Scooduc, formerly cal- 
led St Croix, and tlie borders of Canada, with the island 
of St. John, and other islands within six leagues of the 
*hore. It was more than 300 miles in length, and 250 
in bredth. But in 1784 it was divided into two govern* 
ments, Nova Scotia iind New Brunswick^ 

877. JVova Scotia, The present government of Nova 
Scotia extends from 45 to 48 degrees of north latitude, 
to the south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is nearly 
surrounded by the Ocean. On the noilh east it is sepa- 
rated from Breton by the strait of Canso, and to the north 
lies St. Johns. On the west it is bounded by the Bay of 
Fundy, and by New Brunswick, from which it is separa- 
ted by the river Missiquash. 

878. £a: tent and Form. The length of Nova Scotia 
is nearly 200 miles, and its medial bredth about 80. It 
is almost insulated by the Bay of Fundy, which pene- 
trates 1 50 miles into the land, towards the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, leaving an istmus of only 18 miles, connect- 
ing Nova Scotia with New Brunswick. Nova Scotia 
contains nearly 9 millions of akers, not more than a 
fourth part of which is settled. 

' 879. Bays. The Bay of Fundy, on the west of Nova 

Scotia, is one of the Tnosv.Tet£i«ixVL^Vim A.^^ , Its 

joediai bredth is'aboiat ^5 TtvWfi^i ^w^\»it^ Vs.^^Vy^^'?^ 



|i4^ In Ihe l^H^wn tiwrld. Tbe irater driven into tb<» 
bay from the south east is nipre vnd more compressed 
as the l)ay narroiys towards the north, till at the heads of 
the bay, it rises in the basin of Minas 40 feet, and in 
the Chignecto branch 60 feet. On the fiat lands, the 
tide rushes forward with such rapidity as to overtake 
swine. Nova Scotia is indented with many smal! bays^ 
none of which are wortliy of notice, except ChebuctOi , 
on which stands Halifax, the principal town. 

880. Rivera^ Capes and Mountains. The principal 
rivers are Annapolis and Shubenaccadie. The most no« 
ted capes are Canso on the north east, and Sable on thp 
south east ; the latter is remarkable for the loss of ves« 
sels which it occasions. To the northward of Annapolis 
is a range of mountains of 80 miles in length, termina- 
tkig in Cape Blowmedown. On the south shore is the 
high land of Aspotageon, which is a good land mark fov 
seamen. About SO miles north is the Ardois, the higk« 
est mountain in the province. 

881. Lakes, This territory is diversified with seve- 
ral lakes and ponds of some magnitude. Lake Porter ia 
9 narrow slip of water, 15 miles in length, which pours 
its waters into the Ocean, about 5 leagues east of Halifax. 
Potawoc lies near the head of Margaret's Bay ; the great 
lake of Shubenacaddle, 21 miles fram Hallux, and Ros« 
fignol, between Liverpool and Annapolis, with some 
smaller lakes, demand no particular description. 

882. SoU^ Productions and Fisheries. A considerable 
part of this province i^ rocky and barren, especially on 
the sea coast. The interior of the province is more fruit- 
ful, find produces wheat, rye, oats, barley, and potatoes 
of an excellent kind. The province furnishes an abun- 
dance of spruce, hemlock, pine, fir, beech and maple. 
The neighboring sea abounds with fish of various sorts, 
^s <;od, salmon, mackai*^!, herrings, alewives, and others, 
£oa}, iix)n, }ime*stone and gypsum, abound in the pro« 
yince. 

883. Chief Tonms. Halifax^ The principal town is 
Nova Scotia is Halifax, situated-on Chebucto Bay^ which 

is ofeasjr entrance, a safe harbor, axv^ ^\)S!Lv!!\'etii\'^ X^jx*^. 
-iil cmtmi a thousand sail o£ \^a»W ^^^^ Sa^x^as^^^ssc^ 
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yard, with stores for the royal navy. This town, which 
was seUied by people from Great Hritain in 1749, is laid 
out in oblong squares, upon the declivity of a hill, and 
contained in* 1793 about 4000 inhabitants. 

884. Otfier Towtm, On the south east, near Cape 
Sable, is Shelbume, on Port Rose way, containing 4 or 
500 femilies. On the north, Manchester ; on the west, 
Annapolis ; to which may be added Digby, Lunenburg, 
Shawdon, New Dublin, Liverpool, Windsor, Comwallis, 
and several others. The whole population of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the adjacent islands, is com- 
puted at 50,000. 

885. Commerce, The trade of Nova Scotia consists 
mostly in the export of fish and lumber, and the import 
of cloths, wines, spirits, and sometimes corn, and such 
other commodities as the climate renders necessary, or 
the habits of the people demand. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

886. Situation and j^oundaries. New Brunswick is 
the western division of the ancient Nova Scotia, lying on 
the west of the Bay of Fundy, and connected with Nova 
Scotia by a neck of land at the head of that bay. It ex- 
tends westerly to the Scooduc, which is the boundary of 
the United States, and from that river a north line to 
Canada is the western limit of New Brunswick. On the 
north, the province is bounded by Canada and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

887. Mountains and Rivera. In the northern part of 
New Brunswick lies a chain of mountains or high lands, 
which may be considered as the extremity of the main 
chain which runs through the United States. The prin- 
cipal river is the St. John's, which proceeds from the 
.Highknds in the north part of Maine, to the nortli- 
ward of the sources of the Penobscot, and by a very 
•winding course of more than three hundred miles, disem- 
bogues into the bay of Fundy. There are some smaller 
.rivers. . ' 

^88. Soil and Productions, TYie \Tv\.ety^"s^ -sJXcstv^Nj^^ 
rivers, and especialW oiv t\ve ^v, ^o\iYv*^^ ^x^ ^^^^J^'cs*. 
Jngdj and no small psirt is cvAun^^^- 'V\v^ V^ov«.^^ W^ 
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nishes great forests of excellent timber and wood, con- 
sisting of pine, spruce, hemlock, beech, birch, ash and 
maple, and no part of America affords finer masts and 
spars than New Brunswick. 

889. Chief Towns. St. John's, the chief town in the 
province, situated near the mouth of the river of that 
name, is regularly laid out, and' contains about 1000 in- 
habitants. Frederickton, 80 miles from the mouth of 
that river, at the head of sloop navigation, is the present 
seat of government, and contains about five hundred in- 
habitants. 

890. Singular Fall. A mile above the city of St. John, 
is a Fall, occasioned by a ridge of rocks over which the 
■tide flows and ebbs. At low tide, the fresh water falls 
over the rocks towards the sea ; at high tide, the water 
flows from the sea over the rocks, and falls into the chan- 
nel above, so that the water alternately falls in differ- 
ent directions. The only lime when boats pass is at high 
water, when there is little or no current. 

89 1 . Breton* To the north east of Nova Scotia is 
Breton, an island of 100 miles in length, and from 20 to 
80 in bredth, in the 46th and4-7th degrees of north lati- 
tude, and separated from Nova Scotia by the strait of 
Canso. Near the center of the island, is a lake which 
recei>^:s several rivers, and communicates with the sea. 
This island contains much cultivable land and valuable 
timber. It was foriiaerly annexed to the government of 
Nova Scotia, but in 1784- was constituted a separate go- 
vernment. It contains 3000 inhabitants, two thirds of 
which are French. 

892. To^ivns and Trade. The chief towns are Sidney 
and Arichat. Sidney, on the south east branch of Span- 
ish river, is the seat of government, and contains a gar- 
rison. Arichat, on the Isle of Madam, is inhabited by 
fishermen. Lewisburg, a fortress, taken from the 
French by the New England troops in 1745, is consider- 
ed as the key to Canada. The principal trade of the 
island consists in the export of coals and fish. The coal 

* When this island was first ^covete^, \\."W^'&'«i\%\iJ«j5».Vs«.v 
pan of the continent, and called Cape TivctVoYv. 'Si>^^0ai3^\iWB^v^ 
error, the Word Cajbe ought not to \)e x^t^ltvfe^v 
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Uet niear the suHace 6f the earth) iui4 i» in s^reat ibili- 
dance* One mioe has taken five, which cannot be ^ 
ting^uiahed. 

893. History. The island was di$^ve7e4hy spmecf 
tlie first voyagers to Anierica» and became the resort of 
fibhermen. In 17 i 3| it was settled by the French^ first 
at Fort Danphin? but they removed to Lewi^burg. By 
the reduction of this fortress in 1 745 ^ the island cam^ hr 
to possession of the British. The French had permis" 
tion to remove, but they chose to remain. 

894. St. John's. St. John's is an island, north of Novi 
Scotia, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about iOO inilet 
long, and from 10 to 35 broad. It contains some rjver^, 
and much cultivable land. Charlotte Town is its pruip 
cipal town, and the residence of the lieutenant governor. 
The inhabitants are estimated at 5000. 

The four governments of Nova Scotia, New Bmn*^ 
wick, Breton and St. John's, are each under the immedi^ 
ate jurisdiction of a lieutenant governor, and all subject 
ts> a general governor, who resides at Quebec. 

895. Smaller Islands. There are many small islands 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence, which have no permanent 
inhabitants. Anticosti, at the entrance of the vivor^ is 
120 miles long, but has no convenient harbor, andia 
uninhabited. The Magdalen Isles are frequented anly by 
fishermen. Pierced Isle^ south of Cape Gaspee, is so 
pamed from arched openings tlirough a perpendicular 
rock, through which the tide flows and ebbs. 

896. JS/ewfotihdland. Newfoundland was the fir&t land 
discovered in North America, having been seen by John 
Cabot on his first voyage, which must have been in 1494 
or 5. It is situated in front of the great bay of St. Law?- 
rence, extending in medial length and bredth about 350 
miles, from 4.6 degrees 45 minutes, to 5 1 decrees 4d 
minutes north latitude, and 52 degrees 3 1 minutea to 59 
•degrees 40 minutes longitude west from London. On 
the north it is separated from the contuient by ihc strait 
pf Belisle. 

8S7. General Deacritition. Keysrfovvtvdlaudwas settled 
by the English under Gov. (>t«cY\Tv \e>\o^W\.'\v^O$«wb.\.^ 
Md soil are so uxjikiadlyi tWx t\v^ i^«.tTsxwtfswX\s;fiB.^^ 
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ire not more than 1000 families. The chief towns are 
lonavista, Placentia and St. John's. It contains some 
[good timber, but a great part of the island remains un- 
Sexplored. It has a number of good harbors, and is high- 
ly valued for the fishery of cod on the banks, which ex- 
c6eds every thing known in any other part of the world. 
It is computed'that 3000 sail of vessels and 100,000 hands 
are employed in this fishery. 

■ S9 8, General vieivs of the Climate. The climate of the 
countries just described is extremely unpleasant. The 
winters are long and cold ; and in summer thick chilling 
fogs cover the land and sea, and hide the face of the sun 
a great part of the time. These fogs, which are doubt- 
less caused by the warmer waters of the gulf stream^ 
and the rapid evaporation which that water must suffer, 
in the colder regions of the north, are wafted over the 
land by every easterly wind, and for some months, an 
occasional blast of westerly wind affords the inhabitants 
the only opportunity to enjoy a serene sky and the cheer- 
ing rays of the sun. 

LOWER CANADA. 

899. Mstory, A Frenchman by the name of Cartier, 
entered and sailed up the St. Lawrence, or Great River 
of Canada in the year 1535 ; and called the country jYcm 
France, A few convicts were transported and left at 
Tadousao,- on the river Sagunau, in the year 1 600 ; 
but the first regular settlement of Canada was made by 
Champlain, who founded Quebec in 1608. This prov- 
ince continued, with little interruption, in possession of 
the French, till the year 1759, when it was conquered by 
the English, and confirmed to them by the treaty of 1 763, 

900. Situation and Extent , Lower Canada is situated 
between 6 1 and 8 1 degrees of west longitude, and 45 
and 52 north latitude. Its length east and west is lOOO 
miles, and its bredth 400. It is bounded south by the '. 
United States ; west by Upper Canada ; north by New- f 
Britain ; and east by the gulf of St. Lawrence, and oth-j 
cr British possessions. •! 

901. Mountains. A cl\«ii\ o? Tftft\3Ctttaw^% \>\^'3^ \sftaxV| 
pamllel with the St. LiaNy\:eTiQ.t «xA\X\^ 55jt^'^\^^'^;| 
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tke. norUi side^ at nearly an equal distance bom the vm^ 
or 'and lakes oi^ the south, and Hudson's Bay on the north. 
' Canada is also bounded on the south by the great chaiu 
vhicb runs through the -United States, and which scpa- 
Eiijtes Canada frc^m Maine ^ 

902, Rivera, Lower Canada is penetrated by the 
gpreat river St* Lawrence^ which is the outlet of five of 
the largest lakes on the globe- From the sea to the isle. 
of Orleans, tliat is, a distance of more than 300 mil^s, 
Ukis river is from 12 to \5 miles wide. Above OrleaQs^ 
it narrows to a mile in bredth, at Quebec. 

903. Smalier Rivera. On the south, the Chaudieren 
niua from the mountains which divide Canada front; 
IVIauie} aQd enters the St. Lawrence, not far above Quei 
bee. The St, Frs^ncLs issues from lake ]Vj[emfremagog« 
acid faUa into the ssone river. The SoreU) the putlet of 
Lak/^ Champlau^ and Lakf George, discharges the watet!^ 
Qif those laj^es into the St. Lawrence, below Montreal^ 
0^ tbe nqvi)\ the St. Lawrence receives the Sagunau, ^ 
considerable river, with Bustard river, Black river, soi^ 
•ome smaller ones, below Quebec Above Quebec, the 
principal rivfcr is the Utawas, which comes from the 
Dorth west and unites with the St. Lawrence just above 
Montreal. 

904, CUmtjLte and Productiona. TJie winters in Can- 
ada are lopg and cold ; the rivers are covered with iqe^ 
and the earth with deep snow, for four montlis. , But the 
beat of thummer is sufficient to ripen all kinds of grain^ 
even tli6 smaller kind of maiz. Wheat is raised ii^ ' 
great quantities, as well as all other grains and garden 
vegetables which are produced in New-England. Can-« 
^a i3 also a good country for grass and Umber. The a<H 
imals are mostly the same as in the United States. 

905. Odef Tomma, Quebec, The chief town in Low-? 
er Canada, and the metropolis of the British ct^lonies in 
Kosrth America, is Quebec This city, whose name in 
the AlgQukin language, signifies a narroHi^ing or atraiti 
the St. Lawrence here bfing contracted frpnoi abroade^r 
tuary to a mile in bredth, staudts at the confluence of th^ 

Sit* jC^TvreiKe and a saia\^ rVvw c^^'^^^'^>aa.'«^^%^1afcfi^>^ 
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^f Orleans is a large basdh a league in. length, "trhi^ 
forms a spacious harbor. Quebec is in nortli latitude 46 
degrees 47 minutes, and in 71 degrees 10 minutes trest 
longitude. 

906. ^Descrifttion qf Quebec, Quebec is situated upoh 
ti rockjr point, composed of marble ttnd slate. It con- 
'sists of the lower and u ppe r town . The lower town is at 
the foot of a iteep hill, near the water ; and from thin 
there is a passage to the upper town b^ steps. It coo- 
'tains some handsome squares and buildings; among 
which are the church, convents, and bishop's palace.— ■- 
The houses are mostly of stone, dnd the foitifications 
•are strong. The inhabitants, about lO er 13,000, are 
'mostly French, and many of them well bred and intelli- 
gent. The vicinity of Quebec exhibits a variety of pio- 
turesk scenery ; of which the fall df Montmorency, ii 
beautiful sheet of water, of 40 feet high, is not the leai^ 
Vomantic. 

907. Montr eaL Montreal) which name is a corrup- 
tion of Mont Royal, royal mountain, is situated on the 
cast side of a considerable island, 150 miles south west 
of Quebec, at the junction of the UtaWas with this 'St. 
Lawrence. The Tshnd of Montreal is about TO leagues 
in length, and 4 in its greatest bredth. The moumaih 
from which it receives its name, is about half a league 
from the South shore. Ota the declivity of this moun- 
tain, as it ascends from the shore, is built the city^ which 
has its upper and lower town. It is of a quadrangular 
form, and contains 6 or 8000 inhabitants, with a regf- 
ment of British troops. Ships of 400 tuns may ascentl 
•with difficulty to this place, but herfc ends the navigation 
of large vessels. 

908. 0(yvemment. Canada is p;ovemed bj^ the go vcffl- 
ot general of the Briti'sh possesfeidns, who resides at 
Quebec, a legislative council and assembly. The {^ov- 
'ernor is appointed by the king ; the legisj^ative council 
'ConSists^of seven members, -selected by the^overnor, and 
holding their offices for life. The AssemWy consists 
<of at least 50 mertibers, chosen^^by the freeholders, once 
m four years. The gOTemor, aiv^^c^t^aaxixsii^^aj?^^^ 
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the couHciUdppoiDted by the king) form-a court of civil 
jurisdiction. 

909. Commerce* The exports of Canada consist chief- 
ly of furs and peltry, purchased of the Indians, with a 
few other articles, as wheat, fiour, pot-ash, fish, oil and 
genseng. The imports are wine, spirits, salt, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, melasses, dry goods, drugs and hard- 
ware. The amount of exports is about half a million 
sterling. . 

910. Inhabitants,' The whole population of Lower 
Canada is about 1 50,000 ; the greatest part of the peo- 
ple are descendants of the French, and speak their na- 
tive language. Nine tenths of them are Roman Catho- 
lics, whose religion is tolerated. Their dress is the same 
as in the United States, except that in winter they wear 
more fur, to guard against the severe cold. The fur cap 
for the head, and the moggason for the foot, are much 
used, and the French peasantry still wear the wooden 
shoe. 

UPPER CANADA. 

911. Situation and Limits, Upper Canada lies to the 
westward of Lower Canada. Its southern limit is the 
line through the center of the gi'eat Lakes, which sepa- 
rates it from the United States. On the north it is bound- 
ed by New Britain, and on the west the limit is undeter- 
mined. Its latitude is from 42 to 50 degrees north. 
Its bredth is extremely various, and its length east and 
west not ascertained. It is divided into nineteen coun- 
ties. 

912. Face of the Country. Upper Canada is in gene- 
■ ral a level country, but a chain of high lands on the 

north throws the waters towards the lakes on the south, 
and Hudson's Bay on the north. No territoiy of the 
same extent exhibits a greater variety of interesdng 
scenery. The southern part presents those vast bodies 
of water, the great lakes, which resemble inland seas ; 
connected by a current, which forms a large river. Here 
is the stupendous fall of Niagara, the greatest cataracti 
^d one of the moat s\iT^x\^\\k^c>\A^'s\jI\^%^sDw\Xv^ ^lobe. 
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3 1 $• Rivers. The poiat where the St. Lawrence is- 
sues from the Ontario is in Upper Canada. The stream 
which connects the greatlakesisa large river ; between 
Erie and Ontario, it is called Niagara, and is from half a 
Hiile to a mile broad. Below Ontario it is from 6 to 10 
miles wide, and embosoms numerous islands. The Uta^ 
was proceeds from Isike Temiscaming, or rather from 
the sources of that lake, m the high lands west and norths 
and after a course of 500 miles, falls into the St. Law- 
rence a few miles from Montreal. 

914. Lakes, in addition 4q the great lakes on the 
south of Upper Canada, the Temiscaming is a consider- 
able sheet of water. The Nepissing also is a ccmsidera- 
ble lake, whose waters are discharged into lake Huron 
by French river. The lake is about 35 miles in length 
said twelve in bredth ; French river is about 75 miles in, 
length, and its bs^ks are mostly bare rocks. The high 
lands between the great lakes and Hudson's Bay are full 
of smaU lakes, the sources of innuno^rable streams 
whkli run. into the great lakes, the St. Lawrence and the 
Bay. 

915. Toixfus, Newark, on the west side of Niagara 
river, at its entrance into Ontario, contains about 100 
families^ with two churches and a court house. Queens- 
town, seven miles above, is the place where goods are 
unladen from the water craft, and sent by land carriage 
round the great fall. York, on the west side of Ontario, 
35 miles from Niagara, is the seat of government, "and 
contains 3 or 400 families. Kingston, near the egress of 
the St. Lawrence from the Ontario, and the old fort Fron- 
tenac, contains about 1 00 kmilies. 

916. Jnhai^tants, The inhabitants of Upper Canada are 
mostly emigrants from the United States. The number 
is not kno\^n, but it is constantly increasing. The prevail- 
ing religion is Methodism, but the settiements are recent, 
and few churches are establislxed. The government is 
modelled in the same manner as that of Lower Canada. 
The country resembles the adjacent territory of New- 
York, in climate and productions. Agriculture is in a 
state of improvement. The trade oon^ata (;lxl&&^ vk 
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the export of peltry, and the purchase of dry goods, 1i- 
^jiiors, and other foreign commodities. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

• f»l7. Situation. To the north of Canada lies an ex- 
tensive country, along the western border of the Atlan* 
tic and around Hudson's Bay, which is claimed by the 
British government, but which is inhabited only by sav- 
ages, except the trading factories, which are small sct- 
iltnients forNthfe purpose of collecting furs. The ex- 
clusive privilege of collecting furs is granted to a com- 
pany of Isnglish mercl)ants. The extent of the British 
claims is not known, and to the north and west, the coun- 
try has been explored only by a few traders. 

918. (it7ieral Viciv of the Country. Beyond the lim- 
its cf Canada, the climate is so cold and the soil so for- 
Vi .Itling, that little can be expected from cultivation. 
The face of the country exhibits barren mountains and 
broken rocks, interspersed with marshes and lakes. The 
southcni parts abound with pine, larch, birch, willows, 
«;cdar9, and a variety of shrubs producing berries, as 
currants and gooseberries. In the northern part all 
vegetation ceases ; a few inches only of the sui*face of 
the earth are liberated from frost, even in the midst of 
summer ; and the face of nature is one bleak dreary 
waste, th^ solitary haunt of the wild beast and the roam- 
ing savage. 

919. Bays. In this territory is the vast bay called 
Hudson's, from its discoverer, Capt. Henry Hudson,who 
iirst entered it in 1610, where his crew mutinied, and 
set him and seven of his most faithful men afloat in an 
open boat, and he perished. A narrow part of this bay 
on the south, is called James' Bay, and on the north, is 
Kepulse Bay. The entrance into Hudson's Bay is by a 
long strait opposit to Greenland, called Hudson's Strait. 

920. Rivers, Hudson's Bay receives the waters of 
several large rivers, among which the principal arc the 
Slude, Ruperts, Harricanaw, Abbitiby, Moose and Al- 
bany, all which proceed from the borders of Canada and 
enter James's Bay. 'VV\e; ^^sV^'s^Vsa.mvi ^it ^^.^kachiwin, 
yy'ith the Askow ^\A "Red l^w^t, l^ vTCsa\i»AN;'\s^\^^^ 
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vhich is more than 200 miles in length ; and from this 
lake the waters are conveyed to Hudson's Bay by the 
river Nelson. The Severn and Churchill rivers dis- 
embogue into the same bay on the west side. The Elk 
river and Unjigah or Peace river from the Highlands, 
towards the Western ocean, enter Slave lake, from which 
the water is discharged by a large river, on which Mac- 
kenzie sailed to tlie northern ocean, and which is now 
called by his name. 

92 1 . Lakes, The country in \<^hich the rivers just 
mentioned have their sources, is- not mountainous, but- 
mostly a vast plain, interspersed with moderate eleva- 
tions of land, and dotted with innumerable lakes. Some 
of the lakes are large, and the Winipic equals the Erie 
or Huron. Slave Lake is not much inferior in size. The 
Lake of the Woods, which constitutes the northwestern 
boimdary of the United States, is 50 or 60 miles in bredth* 

922. Indians. On the Labrador Coast reside the 
Esquimoes, a tribe of savages distinct in their language 
and features from all other aboriginals of America. To 
the north of the lakes live the Algonkins, Chipeways, 
Kenistenoes, Sarsees, Assiniboins, and many other 
tribes, who all speak dialects of one common language, 
and are evidently from the same original stock as the 
six nations, the Mohegans and other tribes which for- 
merly peopled the Atlantic shores. 

923. Descrifition of the Ketnstenoea. The Kenistc- 
noes are very numerous, and occupy a vast extent of 
country, from the Utawas river to lake Winipic, and 
north to Churchill river and Hudson's Bay. In size and 
color they resemble the other Indians of North Ameri- 
ca. Their eyes are keen and penetrating ; their coun- 
tenance open and agreeable; they are affable, hospita- 
ble, generous and good natui^d ; and the females have 
regular features and comely persons. 

924. Dress. The dress of the Kenisteitbes consists 
of tight leggins reaching nearly to the hips ; a belt round 
the waist, which fastens a strip of cloth or lether before 
and behind ; a close vest or shirt, with a girdle on the 
lower end, which is fastened mV>\\)Mi\v^^\iOcv\sA\ '^^'^ 

is worn upon the head, made oi ^ ^\ti, n^*\>^ \Viw^\i^>5.'^ 
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of the animal for an ornament. Tkeoe garments aic 
made of dressed moose skiu, or beaver prepared with the 
fur, or of English wootles cloth, and are varied with the 
season. The lether is neatly painted; and in some parts, 
fancifully worked with porcupine quills. The shirts 
and leggins are adorned with fringe and tassels. Feth- 
crs, the teeth, horns, and claws of animals are occasion- 
ally worn to ornament the head and neck. 

925. Dress of the females. The garments of the fe- 
males are of the same materials as those of the men ; 
hut differently made and worn. The garment next the 
body reaches to the middle of the leg, and is fastened 
over the shoulder with cords. The lower part is curi- 
ously painted and fringed; and round the waist it is fas- 
tei>ed behind with a belt decorated with tassels^ The 
arms are corcred to the wrist with sleeves. The cap 
for the head is of lether or cloth, with ends hanging 
down and fastened to the belt behind. The robe or ou- 
ter garment is like that of the men. Their hair is <Ii« 
vided on the crown and tied behind, or sometimes hsr 
tened in large knots over the ears. The females tatoo 
the chin with three perpendicular lines, and ornament 
themselves with bracelets and other baubles. 

926. Manners and Customs. The Kenistoioes, tho 
less savage than many other nations of Indians, live in 
the habitual practice of many beastly vices. The busi- 
ness of the men is war and hunting ; and the females are 
condemned to every kind of domestic drudgery. All 
formal public business among them is begun with smo- 
king. When a person dies, the body is dressed in his 
best garments, and deposited in a grave lined with the 
branches of trees, with some domestic utensils placed 
on it, and over it is erected a sort of canopy. During 
the ceremony, great lamentations are made, and if the 
person is much regretted, his relations pierce and cut 
their flesh with sliarp instruments. On the tomb are 
carved or painted the symbols of the tribe, which arc 
the figures of animals. 

927. British ^etiUmtnlH and Trade. Tb«. Hudson's 
Bay Company have sevevaV foT\& o\ fei^VOTve^iSs^NiiA^v^c- 

ritory^ as at the mouth oE lh» SVxxe^i ^wi^ «A K&«sssi 
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}' riversy in James Bay ; at the mouth of the Severn, the 
'f ' Nelson, and Churchill rivers ; and. on the rivers, partic- 
f . ularly on the Saskashawin, along which five or six tra- 
r ding houses are established, the furthest of which ie 
600 miles west of Hudson's Bay. At these places the 
traders purchase skins from the savages, who collect 
them from all parts of a vast uncultivated region. The 
: value of the exports of this company, in peltry, amounts 
to thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. 

928. History. The Labrador coast was discovered as 
, early as 1498 by Sebastian Cabot, who pei>etrated into the 

sea between Greenland and the main, now called Davis's 
Strait, from the navigator who made, a voyage thither 
in 1585. ' Capt. Hudson first entered the bay of his name 
►in 1610. Many other voyages were made to this cold 
and inhospitable region,^without any permanent advan- 

• tages^ until a company obtained a charter for ths exclu* 

- sive trade in furs, and began settlements for that purpose. 

929, Heame^ a Expedition, In 1770, Mr.Heame dc- 

- parted from Prince of Wales fort, on Churchill river, 
to explore the northern country, and especially a river, 
near which the savages represented were rich mines of 
copper. Mr. Heame travelled from December.to July, in 

• that dismal region, and discovered the river called Cop- 
per Mine river, on which he descended till he reached 
the sea, which was then not free from ice. After en- 
countering indescribable hardships, he returned safe to 
the fort in June 1 772. 

93Q. Mackenzie's Voyage. In 1789, sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, a gentleman concerned in the Canada fur 
trade, departed from Montreal, and proceeded by the riv-» 
er Utawas, lake Nepissing, French river, lakes Huroi^ 
and Superior, to the lake of the Woods and the Wini4 
. pic ; V then by several small lakes and rivers, to Elk riif 

• ver and Slave lake, and thence by a large river now callif 
ed Mackenzie, to the tide waters of the northern oceail 

- In 1793, tlie same gentleman pursued the course of thf 

- Unjigah or Peace river, and arrived at the Pacific Ocg$ 
in the 53d degree of north latitude. J 

931, Bermuda. A cluatet oi i&Vaxv^^vcw '^'^ t^^ssif 
niiout^QO miles from tVve coTv\:m«Vi\,\\:wx5wi*VJ>^^^^^ 
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north latitude, belong to Great Biitain, being setkledbf 
the English in 1 6 1 2. They lie in the form of a ShefH 
herd^B crook. They are usually called the Bermudas, * 
from a Spanish discoverer ; but sometimes Sommer isles, 
from Sir George Sommers, who was shipwrecked there 
in 1609. The climate is excellent, but most of the isl- 
ands are mere rocks. The principal one is iohabited by 
about 6000 English people, and 5000 skives, and tlie 
chief town, St. Georges, contains 500 houses. The in- 
habitadts subsist cliiefly by navigation ; especially by col- 
lecting salt at Turk's Island for export. In time of war, 
their privateers infest the trade of the Unibed Stales. 

932. BahatnaM, The Bahamas are a chain- of 4 or 
500 isles, between Florida and Hayti, one of which, now 
caUed Cat Island, was the first American land discover- 
ed by Columbus in 1 492. Five only of these islands an 
inhabited. The origmal inhabitants were transported to 
labor in. the mines of Hayti, or Hisponiola, in which ser- 
vice they perished. These islands were the resort of 
pirates, till sd^out the year 1720, when the English dis- 
lodged them and began a plantation. The chief town is 
Nassau, or New-Providence, which is the seat of gov- 
eiiiment. The inhabitants of these islands are not nu- 
merous. The principal product is cotton ; but amber- 
gris is found about the islands, and the inhabitants take 
great numbers of turtle. 

933. West India Isles, The isles constituting what 
arc usually understood by the West Indies, form an im- 
mense chain in the Atlantic, lying in the direction of 
south east and north west, between the longitude of 60 

•and 85 degrees west of London, and between 10 and 23 
. degrees north latitude. The eastern part of the chtin 
bends to the southward, and approaches the contiiient of 
• America. The isles at this end are called Carihbees, or 
the Charibbean isles, from the name of the primitive in* 
habitants. They are also called Antilles, but this name 
is by some geogmphers confined to Cuba, Hayti, Jamai- 
ca, Porto Rico, and some neighboring- small islands. 
These islands belong to Euvo\>te»Kvtvaivotv^. . 

934. Cuba. The largest ia\«iiOL *\% Cv^aia.^ N^\\\Oa. ^t.-v 

tends about TOO ittiXes mk»S^> \>cfcw^^.\iafc i via. «^ 
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d6& degrees of west longitude. Its bredth is not more 
than 70 miles. It is 100 miles south of the point of 
Florida, and 90 north of Jamaica. A chain of moun- 
tains runs through the island, but the soil is very rich. 
It was settled by the Spaniards in 1 5 1 1, who still possess 
it, but its inhabitants are only about 30,000 Spaniards, 
and 25,000 slaves. It produces sugar, coffee, tobacco 
of excellent flavor, spices, cassia, and other tropical 
plants and fruits. The chief town is Havanna, which is 
well fortified, contains 3000 houses, and is the center of 
Spanish trade in America. 

935. Haytu Eastward from Cuba lies* Hayti, the 
first tfiiand which the Spaniards settled in America, and 
the second in size. It is called St. Domingo and His- 
paniola. It is about 450 miles long and 200 broad, and 
when first discovered, contained a million of inhabitants, 
wJio soon fell victims to Spanisli avarice, being con- 
demned to the mines, and to every other hardship and 

, indignity. This island was divided betwjeen the French 
and Spaniards. The chief town of the Spaniards is St. 
Domingo, on the south side of the island ; and the whole 
Spanish population is ccmiputed at 1 2^,000 souls* They 
are remarkable for pnde, laziness and poverty ; andsub- 

« sist chiefly by thi&sale of cattle to the French. . 

.936. French fioa»€8dons in Haytu The northern part 
of Hayti was peopled by the Fi?ench, who imported Af- 
ricans to cultivate their land. In the year 1790, the 
white inhabitants were at least 40,000, and the blacks 
6OO9OOO souls. The colony had become extremely rich, 
chiefiy by itevast exports of sugar,cofiee, cotton and indi- 
go, which, with a few other tri^ng commodities, amount- 
ed to 34 millions of doilars a year« In 1790, the French 
government granted the privileges of French citizens to 
tree peopfe of color, which excited the resentment of the 
whites and generated animosities, which broke out into 
open revolt, and in June 1793, Cape Francois w^s burnt 

. and the inhabitants massacred by^the- blacks and molat- 
toes* By a series of murders, and open war, the blacks 
have expelled the whites, and now possess the French 

fsarc of ^le i<shind. - 
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937. Jamaica. Jamaica lies about 90 miles south of 
Cuba in the 18th degree of north latitude. It was set- 
tled by the Spaniards, and continued in their possessioD, 
till 1 656, when it was conquered by the English, who still 
possess it. It is about 1 50 miles in length, and about 
40 in medial bredth. It is mountainous, but contains 
excellent land, and is far the richest English island. It 
produces the sugar cane; cocoa, ginger, pimento, indi- 
go, maiz, and all the tropical plants and fruits. Its 
exports, of which sugar of an excellent quality is the 
most valuable, amount to upwards of 9 millions of dol- 
lars annually. It contains 30,000 whites ; 250,000 slaves; 
10,000 free blacks, and 1400 maroons ; 712 sugar plan- 
tations, and 20 parishes. Its ancient capital Port Roy- 
al was destroyed by an earthquake in 1693 ; since which 

' Kingston has been the chief town. It contains 26,000 
- inhabitants, and is a place of great trade and opulence. 

938. Porto Rico. Porto Rico, an island belonging to 
the Spaniards, is in the 1 9th degree of north latitude, 
about 60 miles east of Hayti ; it is 120 miles long, and 
40 broad, and contains 80,000 inhabitants. The face of 
the island is diversified with hills and vallies, and the soil 
is of remarkable fertility, but the climate is insalubri- 
ous. It abounds with cattle, horses and mules, and con- 
tains about 6000 plantations. The chief exports arc 
sugar, ginger, cotton and melasses, with various fruits, 
drugs and sMfeet meats. 

939. EngUah Caribbean isles, Barbadoes, in the l4Hi 
degree of north latitude, was settled by the English in 
1624. It is twenty miles by thirteen in size, -contains 

* about 1 6,000 whites, and 63,000 blacks, and exports an- 
nually commodities to the amount of more than two 
millions of dollars. Grenada was first settled by the 
French in 1632, but was afterwards taken by the Eng- 
lish. It lies in the I2th degree of north latitude,* 30 
leagues from Barbadoes, and is in size twenty •^ight miles 
by thirteeui The white inhabitatants are about 1000, 
and the blacks 26,000. Its annual exports amount to 
two miUionsand a h^lf of doVlw^^; M»xv^ ^raall isles in 

the vicinity f called Grenaditvea, are (\;e^«?DAeoxi«vC»xfj||^ 
tiada. Antigua, in the \6ttv de^fe^^^ iiw>Cs^\^^N»^^^v^ 
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iifteen niiks by ten in size, and contains 2j£00 whites and 
38,000 blacks. It has a rich soil, biat is subject to ex- 
treme drouth, and there is not a spring or stream of 
fresh water on the island. Its annual exports are about 
two millions and a third, in value. 

940. S(. Chrieto/i/icrs and Dominica. St. Cln*istophers 
or St. Kitts, in the 1 8th degree of north latitude, and 
twenty miles by seven in size, was settled by the Englisj;i 
in 1^23, and is therefore the oldest British settlement in 
the West Indies. Its white inhabitants are computed 
at 6000, and the blacks at 3 6,000. Its annual exports are 
about the value of two millions of dollars. Dominica 
in the 1 6th degree of north latitude, between Guadaloupe 
and Martinico, is 29 by 16 miles in extent, and contains 
1200 whites and 1 5,000 blacks. Its annual exports are 
in value about thirteen hundred thousand dollars. The 
English possess also St. Vincents, Anguiila, Nevis and 
Montserrat ; smaller isles, but resemkling the others in 
climate and productions. 

941. J'^ench Caribbean isles. Martin ico in the 15th 
degree of north latitude, is about 60 miles by 30 in ex- 
tent. It was settled in 1635, and cont^ns about 15,000 
whites and 72,000 blacks. It is hilly, but fertile ; pro^ 
ducing annually twenty-three million pounds of sugar, 
besides coifee, cotton and cocoa. It contains 28 parisb- 
es, and two considerable towns, Port Royal and St- Pierre^ 
Guadaloupe, in the 17tli degree of north latitude, is 45 
miles by 38 in extent, and was settled in 1635. Its pro- 
ductions are the same in kind and nearly the same in 
quality as in Martinico. But it has a volcanic moun- 
tain, where sulphur is collected, and which ejects smoke 
and sometimes fire. St. Lucia, 6 leagues south of Mar- 
tinico, is 27 miles by 12 in extent, contains about 3000 
whites and 10,000 blacks, and exports to the value of half 
a million of dollars. Tobago, in the 1 2th degree of 
north latitude, is 32 miles by 12 in extent, and is a\alua- 
ble island. 

942. Danish^ Swedish and Dutch Islands. Santa Cruse, 
in the 18th degree of north latitude, is about 30 miles by 
8 in extent and contains. SOOO vi\\\\.^'& «xA'^^^:2K3f:^ '^a>:\^'^. 

Its productions for export, ^ve. Olv\^^^ ^xi'^^ ^j>xv^^:^5csa.- 
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The blacks have mostly embraced Christianity under 
Moravian Missionaries. St. Thomas, in the 19th de- 
gree of north latitude, is about 9 miles by 3 in extent. 
St. Bartholomews,^!!! the 18th degree of north lafitude, 
is about 15 miles in circumference. It belongs to Swe- 
den, but T)eing settled originally by the French, its in- 
habitants are mostly French and Irish Catholics. St. 
flustatius in the 1 8th degree of north latitude, is a moun- 
tain of 29 miles in circumference, rising out of the ocean. 
It belongs to the Dutch, of whom there are 5000 on the 
island with 1 5,000 slaves. 

943. General View of the West Indies, The climate 
of the islands is nearly the same, being extremely hot, 
but the heat is mitigated by the sea breezes. Some of 
the islapds ha\^ nearly a level surface, as Barbadoes ; 
but most of them contain hills and mountains, and seve- 
ral of them are volcanic. The productions in all are 
nearly the same. The most valuable articles are sugar, 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, melasses, rum, cocoa, pimento, 
dyeing woods, with numerous other useful commodities, 
and all the tropical fruits. These are their exports, for 
which they receive English and India goods, provisions 
of all kinds, horses and mules, lumber, candies, &c. 
This chain of islands is subject occasionally to most tre- 
mendous hurricanes, which spread destruction by sea 
and land. 

944. Trinidad^ Curaso and Cayenne. Trinidad is an 
island near the coast of South America, about 100 miles 
by iiO in extent. It was originally settled by the Span- 
iards, but has been conquered by the English. It is a 
fertile island, but a small part only is yet cultivated. 
Curaso, situated about ten leagues from the Spanish 
coast, is about 30 miles long, and 10 broad, and belongs 
to the Dutch, who took it from the Spaniards in 1632. 
It is naturally barren, but Dutch industry has made it 
productive. Cayenne is an island of 16 leagues in cir- 
cumference, separated from the continent by two rivers. 
It belongs to the French, who possess also the province 
of Cayenne, on the main laud. Its \>vod\ice ts arnottOi 
coffee^ cotton, sugar and cocoa% 
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§45. Mexico. Mexico, or New Spain, is that part of 
the continent which lies around the Gulf of Mexico, 
which deeply indents the land south of Florida. It ex- 
tends from the istmus of Darien to an undefined limit on 
the north, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
This country was conquered by Cortez in 1521, and still 
remains in possession of Spain. It is generally broken 
and mountainous, but contains much fertile land, and 
numerous large rivers. The most populous parts of 
l^Iexico are within the tropics, where the earth produ- 
ces every plant usually found in similar latitudes ; and 
the domestic animals introduced by Europeans have 
greatly multiplied. The mountains abound with gold, 
silver, and other metals. Mexico is divided into provin- 
ces and governed by a viceroy. 

946. City of Mexico, Mexico, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is situated on islands in -the lake Tezcuco, in the 
20th degree of north latitude. It was the seat of the 
Mexican Kings before the conquest, and still contains 
200,000 inhabitants. The buildings are of stone, and the 
public edifices magnificent. The floating garden* on the 
lake are a singular curiosity, being constructed of wil- 
lows and marsh plants, twisted and united, and covered 
by light bushes, on which is spread earth to a sufficient 
depth. These gardens, are of different sizes, and cov- 
er the lake with floating fields, filled with plants, for the 
use of the city. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

947. Situation and Extent, South America extends 
in length from Darien, or about the 12th degree of 
north latitude, to the 54th degree of south latitude, 
a distance of 4600 miles. Its bredth from the S5th 
to the 80th degree of west longitude, is about 3000 
miles. It i» surrounded by the ocean, which is 
called the Atlantic, on the east, and the Pacific on the 
west ; except a narrow neck of land at Panama, which . 
is not more thaiv45 miles wide, called the istmus of 
Darien, by which North and South America are con- 
aected. 

948. Mounfaina. The AIv4eacoTvs^;\X\x\.t.^'^\sw^'^^^^^ 
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tensive and lofty chains of mountains cm the globe. 
They extend nearly the whole length of South Ameri- 
ca, and generally within a hundred miies of the vest* 
ern coast. The highest peak is that of C4»iinbofa2o> a 
hundred miles south of Quito, which rises more than 
20,000 feet, almost 4 miles above the level of the sea* 
The highest summits aye always covered with snow^ 
even under a vertical sun ; and many of them are volca- 
noes which fi*equently eject immense masses of stones and 
ashes, with rivers of burning lava. These eruptions ai^ 
rJso attended with violent earthquakes which shake the 
neighboring country, overwhelm citks, and rend vast 
chasms in the towering Andes. 

949. Rivera. The Maranon, The rirers in Sooth 
America, correspond, in magnitude, with the majesty 
of the mountains. The Maranon, which has its sources 
on the eastern side of the Andes, receives a vast muft- 
ber of subsidiary streams^ until it becooies the largest 
river on the globe. For a great distance from its mouth, 
vessels sail on this river out of sight of land^ and before 
it mingles with the ocean, under the equator,^itopensto 
a bay of 150 miles wide. Its length, including its* wia^ 
ings, is about 3300 miles» 

950. The .Paraguay. The second river in Soadi 
America is the Paraguay, called also the Plate, or Sil* 
ver river. It is formed by the Paraguay, the Pilcomayo^ 
the Parana and Urucuay, with many lesser rivers. Its 
principal streams originate in the mountains of Brasil, 
and running south and east, it enters the Atlantic in the 
36th degree of south latitude, after a course of about 
2000 nules. Its navigation is rendered somewhat dan- 
gerous by islands- and rocks, but ships ascend 1200 mites 
to Assumption. This river at its entrance into the ocean 
opens to a bay as broad as that of the Maranon. 

951. The Oronoke. The Oi-onoke is the third river 
in size in South America. It is composed of numerous 
rivers which spring from the Andes and from streams in 
the south, which are said to connect this river with the 
Maranon. After a winding course, it enters the Atlan- 
tic south east of Trinidad. Magdalen, a river gi^ 600 

milpB in lengthy runs notO\ \.o^\X\^ ^^^t^s® C*^x!v5KM5j,«Qa. 
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The St. Francis, a still longer rivclp, waters Bfasil, and 
enters the Atlantic in the eleventh degree of south lati* 

tnde. 

$52. Sfiardsh Dominions in South America^ The king 
of Spain possesses the northern part of South America^ 
cidlcd Terra Firma ; the western part or Peru and Chili^ 
and the territory on the Paraguay. This vast country 
is divided into many provinces, audiences or missions, 
over which is a viceroy or governor. The whole pop- 
ulation of Spanish America is estimated at 9 millions of 
souls ; and the yearly product of the mines is about If 
millions of dollars, but the expenses of working them 
absorb nearly the whole amounts 

953. Peru, The territoryof Peru extends from Ter- 
ra Firma about 1800 miles along the western coast of 
South America to latitude 25 degrees south. A great 
part of the sea coast consists of barren sands or inacces* 
sible rocks ; but other parts of Peru are fertile, and pro-i 
duce all the tropical fruits in abundance, with the culti- 
vated grains of Europe. In this territory are the mine* 
of Potosi, the richest in America, which a man discov- 
ered by pulling up a shrub as he was rising a hill in pur- 
suit of a deer. The chief town is Lima, near the sea, 
which contains 50,000 souls* Here is found the Cin- 
chona, a tree which affords the Peruvian bark, so much 
used in the cure of intermitting fevers. The Spaniards 
are mostly indolent and unenterprising, making use of 
slaves to cultivate the earth. 

954. Cfdli, South of Peru lies Chili, extending ak)ng 
the coast J 260 miles to the 45 th degree of south latitude^ 
The climate is temperate and the soil generally good* 
In Chili, as in all South America, horses and cattle, which 
were introduced by Europeans, have multiplied to such 
a degree as to fill the forests, and thousands are killed 
solely for their hides. A fat ox in Chili may be pur- 
chased for 4 dollars. Fowls, wild and domestic, are in 
abundance, and the tropical fruits as well as cultivated 
grain, grow in luxuriance. Here are also mines of gold, 
silver, copper, tin, quicksilver and lead ; and gold in 
large quantities, is washed down Ivoia. XivaXjS^^V^ "^iMSi 
streams. The chief town i» Sx, 3^\sa% 
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95^. Paraguay. West of Peru.and Chili, is Hie «• 
ienslve territory of Paraguay, said to be 1 500 miles in 
length and 1000 in bredth; bounded by Brasil on the 
east and Patagonia on the south.' This territory is wa- 
tered by the Paraguay and its auxiliary streams ; and 
Affords most luxunant pasturage. It sends to Peru vast 
numbers of cattle, horses and mules. The chief town 
is Buenos Ayres, on the south side of the Paraguay, in 
« pleasant situation ; a town well fortified^ and containing 
)0,000*inhabitants.* The Spaniardsand Creoles are said 
not much to exceed 100,000 souls. The inhabitants ara 
mostly natives, many of whoi^i under the influence rf 
the Jesuits, have embraced Christianity. 

956. Terra Firma, The northern division of South 
America, called Terra Firma, extends along the Atlantao 
about 1 400 miles, and from the ocean to the equator^ about 
700 miles » It compi'ehends several governments. The 
climate is sultry, and from May to November the country 
is deluged with rain, attended with a continual succea* 
•ion of thunder. The interior country is very fertile^ 
«nd covered with luxuriant herbage, but in many places 
is very insalubrious. The principal exports are sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, coffee, fruits and dyeing woods. The 
chief towns are Panama on the Pacific Ocean, and Car* 
thagena and Caraccas on the Atlantic. n 

957. Brazil. Brasil, a territory on the east side of 
South America, belonging to Portugal, extends from 
three degrees north of the equator to the 33d degree of 
south latitude, a l^gth of 2400 miles, and from the^ean 
to Amazonia and Paraguay west, about 700 miles. The 
climate is temperate and the soil rich, producing sugar- 
canes, maiz, tobacco, cotton and indigo, and all the trop- 
ical fruits, with Brasil wood for dyeing, mohogany, fustic 
and ebony. The woods are filled with cattle, which are 
killed solely for their hides ; these being a considerable 
article of export* Among the exports are also diamonds, 
gold, ipecacuanha, Indian pink and jalop. 

958. Chief town and inhabitanta. The principal towa 
ia Janeiro or St. Seba^lia^ti^ oiv a bay which affords a fine 
harbor. It is protected b^ «k. c."^^\\^^«cA>^'fe\3Si\^VX«vd 

• Taken hj ih% EngUaW i>iW ^t ^^^^ 
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it &re covered with cpnyentS) churches and other houses. 
The streets arestrait^and the town supplied with water by 
in aqueduct. The inhabitants are gay, indolent, given to 
pleasure, and to religious ceremonies. The Portuguese 
men generally wear dokes and swords ; and tlie females^ 
Vfho have dark eyes and animated countenances, adorn 
their heads with tresses, tied with ribands and flowers. 
The whites in Brasil are about 200,000, and the blacks 
three times as numerous. 

959. French and Dutch Poaseasion$» The French 
possess in South America, a territory of about 350 miles 
by 240 in extent, which, from the chief town on tht 
small isle, Cayano, is called Cayenne. This town con- 
tains about 1200 inhabitants, but most of the country re* 
mains in a state of nature. The country produces and 
gives name to that species of pungent pepper, cayenne^ 
which is common at our tables. North west of Cay- 
enne is Guiana, which belongs to the Dutch. Its extent 
is about 3 10 miles by 160 ; the chief towns are Paramari-» 
bo, on the west bank of the river Surinam, containing 
about 400 houses-— New-Middlebury, Demarara and 
Berbice. The white inhabitants are not more than 2000, 
and the principal exports are cotton, coffee, sugar, rum 
and me^sses. 

960. Amazonia and Patagonia. Between TeiTa Firms 
0n the north, and Paraguay on the south, and between 
Peru and Brasil, is a large tract of 1 400 miles by 900 in 
extent, called Amazonia, from a name improperly im- 
posed upon the Maranon, because some warlike females, 
like Amazons, were found along that river. This terri- 
tory remains in possession of the aboriginals. The south 
point of South America also remains in possession of th» 
natives, under the general name of Patagonia. This 
territory extends about 1100 miles from the southern 
extremity. Beyond the point of the continent are seve- 
ral islands, called Terra del Fuego, or land of fire, sepa- 
rated from the continent by a channel called the Strait 
of Magellan^ a$ that navigator first discovered and passed 
through it. The southern point of this land, called Cap# 
Honif is near the ^Cth degte^ of so\vXV\^\iXjsAs^ 

'6 
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96 1 . Aboriginals. The conquered and unconqueTcd 
countries of South America, contain numerous trU)es of 
the aboriginal inhabitants^^ who, in color, persons and 
features, have a near resemblance, but whose languages) 
manners and modes of life are diversified. The Patagoiu 
in the south have been represented by navigators as a 
pace of giants, but this is not true. They are strongi 
muscular men, but no taller than the English. In the 
-warmer regions of the continent, the natives are lesi 
muscular, but well made persons, and they resemble 
the Indians of North America, in all the essential cha- 
racters of savages. 

§62. AnimaU, The most useful domestic animals, 
horses and cattle, have multiplied in South America be" 
yond all computation. Mules, being very useful for 
transportation over the cliffs and precipices of the moun- 
tains, are raised in great numbers, as are sheep and goats. 
The indigene animals worth notice are the llama, lama 
or runa, a species of small camel, used to bear loads un- 
der a hundred weight ; the guanaca, larger than the 
lama, used also for burden ; the jaguar and cogar, the 
tiger and lion of America ; the condor, the largest bird 
on earth ; and serpents of 30 feet in length, which will 
swallow a calf or a deer. The earth is peopled with 
quadrupeds, serpents and insects ; the air and trees with 
birds and monkeys, and the seas and rivers with fish, 
many of which are peculiar to this continent, and which 
it would require volumes to describe. 

963. Islands of South America, The principal islands 
near the coast of South America, are the Falkland Isles, 
in the Atlantic, in the 52d and 53d degrees of south lati- 
tude, inhabited by a few Spaniards— the island of Term 
del Fuego, already mentioned ; Juan Fernandez, in th« 
34th degree of south latitude, in the Pacific, 390 miles 
west of the continent, which affords good harbors, but is 
;tiot settled by Europeans— -Chiloe, an island 1 40 miles in 
length, ne^r the western coast, which is peopled by the 
Spaniards— Georgia, a cluster of ban^en islands, east of 
Terra del Fuego— and many smaller isles, which arft 
Wsited only by seamen fot\.Yv^ %'q^<& q^ c^\.^\\\&$^«Qals« 
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CONCLUSION. 

964. General Vieivs of Ute Structure qf the Globe, In 
casting our eyes over a map of the earth, we are struck 
with the admirable variety of land and water, and the sin- 
gular distribution of each over the surface of the globe. 
One of the most remarkable facts is, that the two great 
continents are extended in length from north to south, 
instead of a direction from east to west. By this happy- 
arrangement of the great divisions of the earth, the land 
and the ocean run through different latitudes and cli* 
mates, and render navigation practicable almost fi*om 
pole to pole. This structure seems intended by the alU 
wise author of the globe, to facilitate a commercial inter- 
coui*de between the inhabitants of different latitudes ; to 
enable the navigator to convey with ease and little ex« 
pense, the productions of one climate to the inhabitant* 
of another. Had the continents been extended from east 
to west, the commerce of the world must have been more- 
restricted to the same climates, and to an interchange of 
similar productions. To crown this admirable ari'ange- 
ment, the two principal continents, while they run into 
cold, icy, innavigable regions in the north, terminate ou 
the south in navigable regions, so that ships pass round 
then^, and interchange the commodities o^oth, with re^ 
ciprocal benefit to distant nations. 

965. Seas and Rivers, To the advantageous direc- 
tion of the continents, which seems evidently intended to 
Avor an intercourse between all the inhabitants of the 
earth, we may add the position of the seas, rivers and 
lakes, which offer the means of navigation into the heart 
of the continents, by which the inhabitants of the sea 
coast and of the interior interchange commodities at a 
trifling expense. The spices of Asia, the ivory of Af- 
rica, and the Jgold and diamonds of South America, are 
easily conveyed to the heart >of Russia or of Canada ; 
while the furs, the iron, and the timber of the north, are 
borne on the v#aves to the center of Africa and China^ 
J&7 this faciiity of communicaUoTV, itietiwQ.\. ci^-^ ^^^"^ 
man/ con veniences which theit ov^iv co\M\Vn ^<2k^'?»'^^'^'2&-- 
^ordp hut they have obtaiaed ^ ^^^>m:Vc>j ^'^^iiSisX Sasaaa 
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which formerly Visited almost every country ; nor must 
we overlook the benefits of civilization and Christianity^ 
which are propagated by navigation and the commercui 
Intercourse of nations. 

9^6. Structure of the Earth. In examining the land, 
we are equally struck with admiration at the variety of 
Bubstances which compose it, and their distribution. On 
the sui*&ce9 we observe a mold or soil exactly adapted to 
the production of vegetables. While it is so soft as to 
yield to the ploW) the hoe and the spade, it is so compact 
as to hold a long time the watec it absorbs for vegetable 
nutriment ; and while it permits the roots of plants to 
penetrate its substance, it is firm enough to sustain them 
in an erect position. In the interior of the earth wo 
- find minerals in inexhaustible abundance-— gold, silver, 
iron, lead, tin, coal, and numerous others, dispersed in 
subterranean treasuries, in all parts of the globe, for the 
use of man. Nor can we fail to notice the mountains or 
bpds of salt wliich are deposited in the central parts of 
every continent, remote from the sea, as if naturehad 
made special provision of that necessary, but heavy com- 
:modity, to accommodate man at a distance from tht 
ocean. 

967. Apfiltcation of the^e Remarks. Such views of the 
structure of the globe, cannot fail to impress the mind 
with a reverential sense of the wisdom, power and glory 
of the great Creator. At the same time, they ccmvict 
the infidel of his errors, and the visionary philosopher of 
his folly, in attempting to account for creation without 
the mighty hand of a Deity. The globe could not be 
the result of a fortuitous collection of atoms, nor could it 
be formed and molded into its present shape, by an ac« 
cidental collision of heavenly orbs. It must be the work 
of almighty power, directed by infinit wisdom ; intended 
to sustain and multiply subjects of happine^^ and display 
the glory of the difine character. 



NOTE. 

IT is thought not e3:pedient to swell the price of this book^ 
by inserting maps of the countries, described, for maps in 
such a work are soon torn and destroyed./ The best mode of 
furnishing the student with maps, is in a collection bound to« 
gether, called an Atlas. In this form, maps will last for many 
years, and even for life. The best collection, at a moderate price* 
IS, perhaps, that orig^ally published in Philadelpliia, by John 
Conrad & Co. to accompany Pinkerton's Geography, now pub- 
lished by Thomas & Andrews, of Boston. Gentlemen of pro* 
perty may purchase an atlas for private use : and for the children 
of others, a single copy in a school, to be occasionally consulted, 
by the classes^ may be suificient to aos w^ir sjl the general purposo* 
•fmap9. f 
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